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Our high respect for a well-read man is praise 
enough of literature.—Emerson. 
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mation upon it.—Samuel Johnson, 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


as in fat, man, pang. 
as in fate, mane, dale. 
as in far, father, guard, 
as in fall, talk. 

as in ask, fast, ant. 

as in fare. 

as in met, pen, bless. 
as in mete, meet. 

as in her, fern. 

as in pin, it. 

as in pine, fight, file, 
as in not, on, frog. 

as in note, poke, floor. 
as in move, spoon. 

as in nor, song, off. 

as in tub. 

as in mute, acute. 

as in pull. 

German ti, French u. 
oi as in oil, joint, boy. 
ou as in pound, proud, 


cee soca OM tO OO MM & & BM YP 


Asingie dot under a vowel in an un- 
accented syllable indicates its abbre- 
viation and lightening, without abso- 
lute loss of its distinctive quality. 
Thus: * 
as in prelate, courage. 
as in ablegate, episcopal. 
as in abrogate, eulogy, democrat. 
as in singular, education. 


Et De Ds 


A double dot under a vowel in an 
unaccented syllable indicates that, 
even in the mouths of the best speak- 
ers, its sound is variable to, and in or- 


dinary utterance actually becomes, 
the short u-sound (of but, pun, ete.). 
Thus: 

a asin errant, republican. 

e asin prudent, difference. 

i asin charity, density. 

Q asin valor, actor, idiot. 

# as in Persia, peninsula, 

€ asin the book. 

@ asin nature, feature. 


A mark (~) under the consonants 
t, d, 8s, 2 indicates that they in like 
manner are variable to ch, j, sh, zh. 
Thus: 

t asin nature, adventure. 

qd asin arduous, education. 

g asin pressure. 

@ asin seizure. 

y asin yet. 

B Spanish b (medial). 

as in German ach, Scotch loch. 

@ as in German Abensberg, Ham- 
burg. 

H Spanish g before e andi; Spanish 
j; etc. (a guttural h). 

i French nasalizing n, as in ton, en. 

S$ finals in Portuguese (soft). 

th as in thin. 

H as in then. 

= fH. 


’ denotes a primary, ” a secondary 
accent. (A secondary accent is not 
marked if at its regular interval of 
two syllables from the primary, or 
from another secondary.) 


LIST OF AUTHORS, VOL. XIV. 


(WITH PRONUNCIATION.) 


Logging (losing), Benson John, 

Loti (10 té’), Pierre. See Viaud, Louis 
Marie Julien. 

Lounsbury (lounz’/bu ri), 
Raynesford, 

Lover (luv’ér), Samuel. 

Lowell (10’el), James Russell. 

Lowell, Maria (White). 

Lowth (louth), Robert. 

Lucan (l0’kan), Marcus Annus Lu- 
canus, 

Lucian (10’shian). 

Lucretius (1t kré’shius), Titus Lu- 
cretius Carus. 

Lunt (lunt), George. 

Lunt, William Parsons. 

Luther (16’thér), Martin. 

Luttrell (lut’trel), Henry. 

Lyell (lel), Sir Charles. 

ane | linch), Anne Charlotte (Mrs. 


Thomas 


Lyte (lit), Henry Francis. 

Lyttelton (lit’el ton), Lord George. 

Lytton (lit‘on), Edward George Earle 
Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, Baron. 

Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, Earl. 


M. Quad (kwiad). See Lewis, Charles 
Bertrand. 

Macaulay (ma ka’li), Thomas Bab- 
bington. 

Macdonald (mak don‘ald), George. 

ee gi Frances Parker (Laugh- 
ton). 

Macé (ma sa’), Jean. 

Machiavelli (mak i a vel'li), Niccolo. 

Mackay (ma ki’), Charles. 

Mackenzie (ma ken/zi), Sir George. 

Mackenzie, Henry. 

Mackenzie, one Shelton. 

Mackie (makké’), John Milton. 

Mackintosh (mak’in tosh), Sir James. 

Macleod (mak loud’), Norman. 

Macpherson (mak fer’son), James. 

seeerscid (mak kwoid’), Katharine 


Madison (mad’ ison), James. 
Maginn (ma gin’), William. 
Mahony (ma h0’ni), Francis. 
Malcolm (mal’kom), Howard. 
~Malebranche (mal bronsh’), Nicolas. 
Mallock (mal’ok), William Hurrell. 
Malthus (mal’thus), Thomas Robert. 
Mandeville (man’‘de vil), Sir John. 
Mangan (mang’gan), James Clarence. 
Manrique (min ré’ka), Jorge. 
Manzoni (min 20’né), Alessandro 
Francesco Tommaso Antonio. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (mir’ 
kus 4 ré’li us an to ni/nus). 
Marcy (mir’si), Randolph Barnes. 
Marlowe (mir‘16), Christopher. 
Mark Twain (mirk twan). See Cle- 
mens, Samuel Langhorne. 
Marion Harland (mar’i on hiir’land). 
See Terhune, Mary Virginia. 
Marryatt (mar’i at), Florence. 
Marryatt, Frederick. 


Marsh (marsh), Caroline (Crane), 

Marsh, George Perkins. 

Marshall (marshal), John. 

Marston (miars’ton), John. 

Marston, Philip Bourke. 

Martin (mar tan’), Bon Louis Henry. 

Martin (mar’tin), Sir Theodore. 

Martineau (mar’ti nO), Harriet. 

Martineau, James. 

Marvell (mir’vel), Andrew. 

Mary Berwick (ma’ri bér’wik). See 
Procter, Adelaide Anne. 

Mason (ma’son), John Mitchell. 

Massey (mas‘i), Gerald. 

Massillon (mi sé yon’), Jean Baptiste. 

Massinger (mas‘in jér), Philip. 

Masson (mas’on), David. 

Mather (matH’ér), Cotton. 

Mather, Increase. 


. Matthews (math’tz), James Brander. 


Maurice (méris), John Frederick 
Denison. 

Maury (mari), Matthew Fontaine. 

Max O’Rell (maks 6 rel’). See Blouet, 
Paul. 

May (ma), Caroline. 

Mayo (ma’6), William Starbuck. 

McCarthy (ma kir’thi), Justin. 

ere (ma klel’an), George Brin- 

n. 

McClelland (ma klel’and), Mary G. 

McClintock (ma klin’tok), John. 

McConnell (ma kon’el), John Lud- 
lun. 

McCosh (ma kosh’), James. 

McCrie (ma kré’), Thomas. 

McFall (mak fal’), Mrs, Chambers. 
See Grand, Sarah. 

McIlvaine (mak il van’), Charles 

' Pettit. 

McIntosh (mak’in tosh), Maria Jane. 

McKnight (mak nit’), George. 

McLellan (mak lel’an), Isaac. 

McMaster (mak mas’‘tér), Guy Hum- 
phreys. 

MoMaster, Jobn Bach. 

Melanchthon (me langk’thon), Philip. 

Mellen (mel’en), Grenville. 

Melville (mel’vil), Herman. 

Meredith (mer’e dith), George. 

Meredith, Owen. See Edward Rob- 
ert Bulwer-Lytton. 

Mérimée (ma ré ma’), Prosper. 

Merivale (mer’ i val), Charles. 

Merle d’Aubigné (merl do bén ya’), 
Jean Henri. 

Merrick (mer‘ik), James. 

Michael Angelo (mi kel an’je 10) or 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (b6 0 niir 
ro’'té). 

Michelet (mésh 1a’), Jules, 

Mickle (mik’l), William Julius. 

Middleton (mid’] ton), Conyers. 

Middleton, Thomas. 

Milburn (mil’bérn), William Henry. 

Miles O’Reilly (milz 6 ri/li). See 
Halpine, Charles Graham, 

Mill (mil), James. 

Mill, John Stuart, 


ERRATA. 


Lyall (i’al), Edna. See Bayly, Ada Marsh (marsh), Caroline (Crane). 


Ellen. Mather (maT'H’ér), Richard. 
Lytle (1i/tl), William Haines. Mather, Samuel. ‘ 
Maimonides (mi mon’ i déz) (Moses Maupassant (mo pii son’), Henri 
Ben-Maimun). René Albert Guy, de. 


Manning (man‘ing), Henry Edward. Medill (me dil’), Joseph. 
Mendelssohn (men’dels son), Moses. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


DEER RAT WU Rt: 


LOSSING, Brnson JoHn, an American 
historiographer, born at Beekman, Dut- 
chess County, N. Y., in 1813; died at Dover 
Plains, N. Y., June 8, 1891. Both his 
parents died while he was a child, and at 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
watchmaker at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with 
whom he entered into partnership, six 
years later. The business was unsuccessful, 
and was given up in about two years. He 
then entered upon journalism, and estab- 
lished The Poughkeepsie Casket, a small 
journal, which he conducted for a couple 
of years. For the purpose of illustrating 
this periodical he learned something of 
the art of engraving upon wood. In 1838 
he went to New York to study drawing, 
and soon afterward, was employed to edit 
and illustrate the Family Magazine, the 
earliest American illustrated periodical. 
He established a wood-engraving establish- 
ment, in which he himself acted mainly as 
designer and draughtsman, and was also oc- 
cupied in literary labor. His first book was 
an Outline History of the Fine Arts (1840.) 
This was followed, in 1847, by Seventeen 
Hundred and Seventy-Six, a history of the 
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American Revolution. In 1848, he com- 
-menced_ the preparation of the Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution, which was is- 
sued in numbers, and finally completed in 
1852. In 1860 he began the preparation of 
the eld Book of the War of 1812, which 
was completed in 1868. For the purpose of 
adequately illustrating these two Sveld 
Books he travelled fully 20,000 miles, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, vis- 
iting nearly every place made memorable by 
these two wars. ‘They contain fully 2,000 
illustrations, mainly from his own sketches 
made on the spot. Of the illustrations 
to the Kield Book of the Revolution he 
says :— 


‘‘ Neither labor nor care has been spared in 
the collection of materials, and in endeavoring 
to produce a work as free from grave errors as 
possible. .... . In the pictorial department special 
care has been observed to make faithful delinea- 
tions of fact. If a relic of the Revolution was 
not susceptible of picturesque effect in a draw- 
ing, without a departure from truth, it has been 
left in its plainness; for my chief object was to 
illustrate the subject, not merely to embellish 
the book. I have endeavored to present the 
features of things as I found them—whether 
homely or charming—and have sought to delin- 
eate all that fell in my way worthy of presenta- 
tion.” 


For several years before his death the 
residence of Mr. Lossing was at Dover 
Plains, in Westchester County, a few 
miles from the city of New York. The 
degree of A. M. was conferred upon him 
by Hamilton College in 1855, and by Co- 
lumbia College in 1870; that of LL.D. by 
the University of Michigan in 1873. 
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Mr. Lossing’s principal works, illustrated 
by himself are: The Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution ; the Pictorial Field Book 
of the War of 1812; Biographical Sketches 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; Pictorial History of the United States ; 
The Life and times of Philip Schuyler ; 
The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea ; 
Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War in 
America ; Cyclopedia of American History, 
Mary and Martha Washington; Mount 
Vernon, the Home of Washington ; Eminent 
Americans ; History of the City of New 
York. In addition to these he has written 
The Two Spies; Nathan Hale and John 
André (1886), The Empire State, a history 
of New York State (1887), and has put 
forth illustrated and annotated editions of 
Trumbull’s MeFingal, and Custis’s Recol- 
lections of Washington. 


THE OLD SOLDIER AT TICONDEROGA. 


We were [July, 1848,] about to send fora 
guide, when avenerable, white-haired man, sup- 
ported by a rude staff, came out from the ruins 
of the northern line of barracks, and offered 
his services. His name was Isaac Rice. He 
performed garrison duty at Ticonderoga under 
St. Clair; was in the field at Saratoga in 1777, 
and served a regular term inthe army. But in 
consequence of some lack of documents, or some 
technical error, he lost his legal title to a pen- 
sion, and now, at eighty-five years of age, that 
feeble old soldier was obtaining a precarious 
support for himself from the freewill offerings 
of visitors to the ruins of the fortress where he 
was garrisoned when it stood in the pride of its 
strength, before Burgoyne scaled the heights of 
Mount Defiance. He is now alone, his family 
and kindred having all gone down into the grave. 
His elder brother, and the last of his race, who 
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died in 1838, was one of the little band who 
under Ethan Allen, surprised and captured 
Fort Ticonderoga in the Spring of 1775.— 
Field Book of the Revolution, Vol. I., Chap. 6. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT IN 1848. 


I climbed to the summit of the great obelisk 
that stands upon the site of the redoubt upon 
Breed’s Hill. As I ascended the steps which 
lead from the street to the smooth gravel-walks 
upon the eminence whereon the “ Bunker Hill 
Monument ” stands, I experienced a feeling of 
disappointment and regret not easily to be ex- 
pressed. Before me was the memento—huge 
and grand—all that patriotic reverence could 
wish. But the ditch scooped out by Prescott’s 
toilers on that starry night of June, and the 
mounds that were upheaved to protect them 
from shots of the astonished Britons, were ef- 
faced, and no more vestiges remain of the handi- 
work of those in whose honor, and to whose 
memory this obelisk was raised, than of the Ro- 
man conquests in the shadow of Trajan’s column ; 
of the naval battles of Nelson around his monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square; or of French victo- 
ries in the Place Vendéme. 

The fosse and the breastworks were all quite 
prominent when the foundation-stone of the 
monument was laid in 1825; and a little care, 
directed by good taste, might have preserved them 
in their interesting state of balf-ruin until the pas- 
sage of the present century ; or at least until the 
sublime centenary of the battle should be cele- 
brated. Could the visitor look upon the work 
of the patriots themselves, associations a hun- 
dred-fold more interesting would crowd the 
mind—for wonderfully suggestive of thought 
are the slightest relics of the past, when linked 
with noble deeds.—Meld Book of the Revo- 
lution, Vol. I., Chap. 24. 
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THE OLD ROUND TOWER AT NEWPORT. 


The greatest object of attraction to the visitor 
at Newport is the old Tower—or Wind-mill, as 
it is sometimes called. It stands within a va- 
cant lot owned by Governor Gibbs, directly in 
front of his fine old mansion, which was erected 
in 1720, and was then one of the finest build- 
ings in the colony. On the subject of its erec- 
tion history and tradition are silent, and the ob- 
ject of its construction is conjectural. 

It is a huge cylinder, composed of unhewn 
stone—common granite, slate, sandstone, and 
pudding-stone—cemented with coarse mortar, 
made of the soil upon which the structure stands, 
and shell lime. It rests upon eight round col- 
umns, a little more than three feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high from the ground to the spring 
of the arches. The wall is three feet thick, and 
the whole edifice, at the present time, is 24 feet 
high; the external diameter is 23 feet. Govern- 
or Gibbs informed me that, on excavating at the 
base of one of the pillars, he found the soil 
about four feet deep, lying upon a stratum of 
hard rock; and that the foundation of the 
column, which rested upon this rock, was com- 
posed of rough-hewn spheres of stone, the lower 
ones about four feet in circumference. On the 
interior, a little above the arches, are small square 
niches, in depth about half the thickness of the 
wall, designed apparently to receive floor tim- 
bers. 

In several places, within, as well as upon the 
inner surface of some of the columns, are 
patches of stucco which, like the mortar, is 
made of coarse sand and shell lime, and is as 
hard as the stones it covers. Governor Gibbs 
remembers the appearance of the Tower more 
than forty years ago, when it was partly covered 
with the same hard strucco upon its exterior 
surface. Doubtless it was originally covered 
within and without with plaster; and the now 
rough columns, with mere indications of capitals 
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and bases of the Doric form, were handsomely 
wrought—the whole structure exhibiting taste 
and beauty. 

During the possession of Rhode Island by the 
British, in the Revolution, the Tower was more 
perfect than now, having a roof, and the walls 
were three or four feet higher than at present. 
The British used it for an ammunition magazine ; 
and when they evacuated the Island they at- 
tempted to demolish the old ‘ mill” by igniting 
a bag of powder within it. But the strong walls 
resisted the Vandals; and the only damage the 
edifice sustained was the loss of its roof and 
two or three feet of its upper story.—Such is 
the Old Tower at Newport at the present time 
[1848.] Its early history is yet unwritten, and 
may forever remain so.—Meld Book of the Revo- 
lution, Vol. II., Chap. 3. 


MOUNT VERNON IN 1848, 


Silence prevaded the life-dwelling of Washing- 
ton; and the echoes of every footfall as I moved 
at the beck of the servant from room to room 
seemed almost like the voices of intruders. I 
entered the library—which, with the breakfast- 
room, is in the south wing of the building—and 
in the deep shadows of that quiet apartment I 
sat down in the very chair often occupied by the 
patriot, and gazed and mused with feelings not 
to be uttered. 

Upon brackets were marble busts of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, and a smaller one of Necker, 
the French Minister of Finance when the Revo- 
lution broke out in France. The bust of Wash- 
ington is over the door of entrance into the 
library. It was executed by Houdon from life 
—he having obtained a mask in plaster—and is 
doubtless the best likeness extant. Upon the 
walls hung portraits of Lawrence Washington, 
brother of the General, and of several female 
members of the family. In the great hall or 
passage, in a glass case of prismatic form, hung 
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the key of the Bastile ; and near it was an en- 
graved view of the demolition of that, renowned 
prison. 

The large north room, wherein Washington 
received his political friends, is, with the furni- 
ture, kept in the same condition as when he 
left it. Upon the walls were pictures of hunt- 
ing and battle scenes. Among them were prints 
of the Death of Montgomery and of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill; but not one of any engagement 
in which Washington himself participated. 
There hung a small portrait of the chief, upon 
the back of which an unknown hand wrote an 
admirable monumental eulogy. There too was 
a large painting—a family group—representing 
the mother and children of the present proprie- 
tor—Augustine Washington, a grand-nephew 
of the patriot chief. 

One room is closed to the public ; and I honor 
the holy motives which prompt the veiling of 
that apartment from the eye of prying curiosity. 
It is the chamber whence the spirit of the illus- 
trious Washington departed for its home in “ the 
bosom of his Father and his God.”—WMeld 
Book of the Revolution, Vol. I1., Chap. 16. 


THE ‘“ CONSTITUTION ” AND THE “GUERRIERE.” 

It was about 6 in the evening. The indica- 
tions on the part of the enemy to engage in a 
fair yard-arm and yard-arm fight caused the 
Constitution to press all sail to get alongside of 
the foe. At a little after sixthe bows of the 
American began to double the quarter of the 
Englishman. Hull had been walking the quarter- 
deck, keenly watching every movement. As the 
shot of the Guerriere began to tell upon the 
Constitution, Lieutenant Morris, Hull’s second 
in command, came to the captain and asked 
permission to open fire. ‘Not yet,” quietly 
responded Hull. Nearer and nearer the vessels 
drew towards one another, and the request was 
repeated. ‘Not yet,” said Hull again very 
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quietly. When the Constitution reached the 
point just mentioned, Hull, filled with sudden 
and intense excitement, bent himself twice to 
the deck, and then shouted, ‘“‘ Now, boys, pour 
it into them!” The command was instantly 
obeyed. The Constitution opened her forward 
gups, which were double-shotted with round and 
grape, with terrible effect. 

The concussion of Hull’s broadside was tre- 
mendous. It cast those in the cockpit of the 
enemy from one side of the room to another ; 
and before they could adjust themselves the 
blood came streaming from above, and numbers, 
dreadfully mutilated, were handed down to the 
surgeons. The enemy at the same time was 
pouring heavy metal into the Constitution. 
They were only half pistol-shot from each other, 
and the destruction was terrible. 

Within fifteen minutes after the contest com- 
menced, the enemy’s mizzen-mast was shot 
away, her main-yard was in slings, and her 
hull, spars, sails, and rigging were torn in 
pieces. The English vessel brought up in the 
wind as her mizzen-mast gave way, when the 
Constitution passed slowly ahead, poured in a 
tremendous fire as her guns bore, luffed short 
round the bows of her antagonist to prevent 
being raked, and fell foul of her foe, her bow- 
sprit running into the larboard quarter of the 
other. In this situation the cabin of the Con- 
stitution was set on fire by the explosion of the 
forward guns of the enemy ; but the flames were 
soon extinguished. 

Both parties now attempted to board. The 
roaring of the great guns was terrible, and the 
fierce volleys of musketry on both sides, to- 
gether with the heavy sea that was running, 
made that movement impossible. The English 
piped all hands from below, and mounted them 
on the forward deck for the purpose; and Lieu- 
tenant Morris, Alwyn the Master, and Lieuten- 
ant Bush of the marines, sprang upon the taff- 
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rail of the Constitution, to lead their men to the 
same work. Morris was severely but not fatally 
shot through the body ; Alwyn was wounded in 
the shoulder; and a bullet through his brain 
brought Bush dead to the deck. 

Just then the sails of the Constitution were 
filled ; and as she shot ahead and clear of her 
antagonist, whose foremast had been severely 
wounded, that spar fell, leaving the hapless vessel 
a shivering, shorn and helpless wreck, rolling like 
a log in the trough of the sea entirely at the mercy 
of the billows. The Constitution hauled off a 
short distance, secured her own masts, rove new 
rigging, and at sunset wore round and took upa 
favorable position for raking the wreck. 

A jack that had been kept flying on the 
stump of the enemy’s mizzen-mast was now 
lowered, and Lieutenant George C. Read was 
sent to board the prize. He asked for the Com- 
mander of the vessel and Captain Dacres ap- 
peared. “ Commodore Hull’s compliments,” said 
Read; “and he wishes to know if this vessel 
has struck her flag.”” Captain Dacres looked up 
and down, and coolly and drily remarked, 
“Well, I don’t know. Our mizzen-mast is gone ; 
our main-mast is gone ; and, upon the whole you 
may say we have struck our flag.””’ Read then 
said, ‘‘ Commodore Hull’s compliments, and he 
wishes to know whether you need the assistance 
of a surgeon or surgeon’s mate?” Dacres re- 
plied, “ Well, I should suppose you have on 
board your own ship business enough forall your 
medical men.” Read replied, “Oh no; we 
have only seven wounded and they were dressed 
half an hour ago.” 

The Constitution kept near her prize all night. 
At dawn the officer in charge of the Guerriere 
hailed to say that she had four feet of water in 
her hold, and was in danger of sinking. Hull 
immediately sent three of his boats to bring off 
the prisoners and their effects. That duty was 
accomplished by noon; and at 3 o’clock the 
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prize-crew was recalled. The Guerriere was too 
much damaged to be saved; so she was set on 
fire, and in fifteen minutes she blew up.—Meld 
Book of the War of 1812, Chap. XXI. 


THE CRISIS AT THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


A detachment of the Forty-fourth Regiment 
had come with scaling implements, and Paken- 
ham at their head, who encouraged them by stir- 
ring words and bold deeds for a few minutes, 
when his bridle-arm was made powerless by a 
bullet, and his horse was shot under him. He 
at once mounted the black Creole pony of his 
favorite aide, Captain Duncan McDougall, 
Other officers fell, until there were not enough 
to command, and the column began to break up 
into detachments, the greater part of them fall- 
ing back to the shelter of the swamp. There they 
were rallied ; and throwing away their knapsacks 
they rushed forward to scale and carry the works 
in front of Carroll and his sharp-shooters. 

At the same time Keane, contrary to instruc- 
tions, but with a zealous concern for the cause— 
wheeled his column into line, and led a portion 
of it to the assistance of the right wing. They 
were terribly scourged by the enfilading fire of 
the American batteries as they strode across the 
plain. Among them was the Ninty-third Regi- 
ment, composed of 900 sinewy Highlanders, who 
had won victories on many a field in continent- 
al Europe, and were now unmoved by thestorm 
that poured in such fury upon them. Their 
presence and example encouraged the broken 
column of the right which, with these Highland- 
ers, rushed into the very heart of the tempest 
from Carroll’s rifles, having Gibbs on their right 
and Pakenham on their left. 

In a few minutes the right arm of Pakenham 
was disabled by a bullet; and as he was riding 
to the rear on the led pony, shouting huzza to 
the troops, there came a terrible crashing of 
round and grape shot through the ranks, that 
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scattered dead men all around him. One of 
the balls passed through the General’s thigh, 
killed his horse, and brought both to the ground. 
Pakenham was caught in the arms of his faith- 
ful aide, McDougall, who had performed a simi- 
lar service for General Ross when he fell mortal- 
ly wounded, near Baltimore, a few months before. 
The commander was conveyed to the rear in a 
dying condition, and placed under a venerable 
live-oak tree, there he soon expired in the arms 
of McDougall. 

General Gibbs was also mortally wounded, and 
died the next day ; and Keane was so severely 
shot through the neck that he was compelled to 
leave the field. The command was then as- 
sumed by Major Wilkinson, the officer of high- 
est grade left in the saddle. Under his leader- 
ship the broken battalions endeavored to scale 
the breastworks. They were repulsed, and 
Wilkinson fell on the parapet, mortally wound- 
ed. His discomfited men fell back, and all the 
assailants withdrew in wild confusion.—feld 


Book of the War of 1812, Chap. XLIII. 
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LOUNSBURY, THomaAs RAYNESFORD, 
an American author, was born at Ovid, 
N. Y., in 18388. He was educated at 
Yale; and from 1859 to 1862 he was a 
writer for the American Cyclopedia. He 
served throughout the civil war as an offi- 
cer of volunteers ; and in 1871 he became 
professor of English in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale. He edited Chaucer’s 
Parliament of Foules in 1877; and has 
published a History of the English Lan- 
guage (1879), and a Biography of James 
Fenimore Cooper (1883). His exhaustive 
Studies of Chaucer appeared in 3 volumes in 
1892; and his much enlarged edition of the 
Mstory of the English Language in 1894. 


AN ESTIMATE OF COOPER. 


The fearlessness and the truthfulness of his 
nature are conspicuous in almost every incident 
of his career. He fought for a principle as des- 
perately as other men fight for life. The storm 
of detraction through which he went never 
once shook the almost haughty independence 
of his conduct, or swerved him in the slightest 
from the course he had chosen. The only thing 
to which he unquestioningly submitted was the 
truth. His loyalty to that was of a kind almost 
Quixotic. He was in later years dissatisfied 
with himself, because, in his novel of “The 
Pilot,” he had put the character of Paul Jones 
too high. He thought that the hero had been 
credited with loftier motives than those by 
which he was actually animated. Feelings such 
as these formed the groundwork of his character, 
and made him intolerant of the devious ways of 
many who were satisfied with conforming to a 
lower code of morality. There was a loyalty 
in his nature that disdained even the semblance 
of deceit. With other authors one feels that 
the man is inferior to his work. With him it 
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is the very reverse. High qualities, such as 
these, so different from the easy-going virtues 
of common men, are more than an offset to in- 
firmities of temper, to unfairness of judgment, 
or to unwisdom of conduct. His life was the 
best answer to many of the charges brought 
against his country and his countrymen; for 
whatever he may have fancied, the hostility he 
encountered was due far less to the matter of 
his criticisms than to their manner. Against 
the common cant, that in republican govern- 
ments the tyranny of public sentiment will 
always bring conduct to the same monotonous 
level, and opinion to the same subservient uni- 
formity, Democracy can point to this dauntless 
son who never flinched from any course because 
it brought odium, who never flattered public 
prejudices, and who never truckled to a popular 
cry. America has had among her representa- 
tives of the irritable race of writers many who 
have shown far more ability to get on pleasantly 
with their fellows than Cooper. She has had 
several gifted with higher spiritual insight 
than he, with broader and juster views of life, 
with finer ideals of literary art, and, above all, 
with far greater delicacy of taste. But she 
counts on the scanty roll of her men of letters 
the name of no one who acted from purer patri- 
otism or loftier principle. She finds among 
them all no manlier nature, and no more heroic 
soul. 
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LOVER, Samust, an Irish poet and 
novelist, born at Dublin in 1797; died in 
1868. He was intended for business, but 
became a painter and exhibited great facility 
in writing songs and sketches of Irish 
character. He published Legends and 
Stories of Ireland, two series (1880-34), 
Rory O'More, a National Romance (1887), 
Songs and Ballads (1889), Handy 
Andy, an Irish Tale, (1842), Treasure 
Trove, (1844), Metrical Tales and other 
Poems, (1859), besides a number of plays 
and operas. In 1844-48 he travelled 
through the British Islands, the Umited 
States, and Canada, giving successful recita- 
tions from his works, under the name of 
“Trish Evenings.” In his later years he 
received a pension of £100. His Life and 
Unpublished Works, edited by B. Bernard, 
appeared in 1874. 


ANDY AT THE POST OFFICE. 


‘Ride into the town and see if there’s a letter 
for me,” said the Squire one day to our hero. 

Andy presented himself at the counter and 
said, “I want a letther, sir, if you plaze.” 

‘“‘ And who do you want it for?’ repeated the 
postmaster. 

“‘ What’s that to you?” said Andy. 

The postmaster, laughing at his simplicity, 
told him he could not tell what letter to give 
him unless he told him the direction. 

‘‘The direction I got was to get a letther 
here; that’s the directions.” 

‘“Who gave you those directions?” 

“The masther.” 

‘‘ And who’s your master?” 

‘* What consarn is that 0’ yours?” 

“Why, you stupid rascal, if you don’t tell 
me his name how can I give you a letter?” 
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“You could give it if you liked; but you’re 
fond of axin’ impident questions, bekase you 
think I’m simple.?’ 

“‘Go along out 0’ this! Your master must be 
as great a goose as yourself, to send such a mes- 
senger.”” 

‘“‘Bad luck to your impidence,” said Andy; 
“is it Squire Egan you dare to say goose to? ” 

“Oh, Squire Egan’s your master, then?” 

“Yis; have you anything to say agin it?” 

“‘Only that I never saw you before.” 

‘“‘Faith, then, you’ll never see me agin if I 
have my own consint.’’ 

“T won’t give you any letter for the Squire, 
unless I know you're his servant. Is there any 
one in the town knows you?” 

“Plenty,” said Andy. ‘It’s not every one is 
as ignorant as you.” 

Just at this moment a person to whom Andy 
was known entered the house, who vouched to 
the postmaster that he might give Andy the 
Squire’s letters. 

‘Have you one for me?” 

“Yes, sir;” said the postmaster, producing 
one—‘ fourpence.” 

The gentleman paid the fourpence postage, 
and left the shop with his letter. 

“Here is a letter for the Squire,” said the 
postmaster; ‘*‘You’ve to pay me elevenpence 
postage.” 

“« What ’ud I pay you elevenpence for?” 

‘‘For postage.” 

“To the devil wid you! Didn’t I see you 
give Mr. Durfy a letter for fourpence this minit, 
and a bigger letther than this? Do you want 
me to pay elevenpence for this scrap of a thing? 
Do you think I’m a fool?” 

“No, but I’m sure of it,” said the post- 
master. 

“Well, you’re welcome, to be sure, sir; but 
don’t be delayin’ me now; here’s fourpence for 
you, and gi’ me the letther.” 
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“Go along, you stupid thief!” said the post- 
master, taking up the letter, and going to serve 
a customer with a mouse-trap. 

While this person and many others were 
served, Andy lounged up and down the shop, 
every now and then putting in his head in the 
middle of the customers, and saying, ‘ Will you 
gi’ me the letther?”’ 

He waited for above half an hour, in defiance 
of the anathemas of the postmaster, and at last 
left, when he found it impossible to get common 
justice for his master, which he thought he 
deserved as well as another man; for under this 
impression, Andy determined to give no more 
than the fourpence.. 

The Squire in the meanwhile was getting 
impatient for his return, and when Andy made 
his appearance, asked if there was a letter for 
him. 

“There is, sir,” said Andy. 

“Then give it to me.” 

“T haven’t it, sir.” 

‘“What do you mean?” : 

“He wouldn’t give it to me, sir.” 

“Who wouldn’t give it to you?” 

“That owld chate beyant in the town—want- 
ing to charge double for it.” 

‘Maybe it’s a double letter. Why the devil 
didn’t you pay what he asked, sir?” 

“ Arrah, sir, why should I let you be chated? 
It’s not a double letther at all; not above half 
the size o’ the one Mr. Durfy got before my face 
for fourpence.” 

‘“‘ You'll provoke me to break your neck some 
day, you vagabond! Ride back for your life, you 
omadhaun; and pay whatever he asks, and get 
me the letter.” 

“Why, sir, I tell you he was selling them 
before my face for fourpence apiece.” 

“Go back, you scoundrel, or I’ll horsewhip 
you; and if you’re longer than an hour, I’ll have 
you ducked in the horsepond.” 
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Andy vanished, and made a second visit to 
the post-office. When he arrived, two other 
persons were getting letters, and the postmaster 
was selecting the epistles for each from a large 
parcel that lay before him on the counter; at 
the same time many shop customers were wait- 
ing to be served. 

“ve come for that ietther,” said Andy. 

“Tl attend to you by and by.” 

“The masther’s in a hurry.” 

“Let him wait till his hurry’s over.” 

‘‘He’ll murther me if I’m not back soon.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

While the postmaster went on with such pro- 
voking answers to these appeals for dispatch, 
Andy’s eyes caught the heap of letters which 
lay on the counter; so while certain weighing 
of soap and tobacco was going forward, he con- 
trived to become possessed of two letters from 
the heap, and having effected that, waited 
patiently enough till it was the great man’s 
pleasure to give him the missive directed to his 
master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and, in tri- 
umph at his trick on the postmaster, rattled along 
the road homeward as fast as the beast could 
carry him. He came into the squire’s presence, 
his face beaming with delight, and an air of self- 
satisfied superiority in his manner, quite unac- 
countable to his master, until he pulled forth his 
hand, which had been grabbing up his prizes 
from the bottom of his pocket; and holding 
three letters over his head, while he said, “‘ Look 
at that!” he next slapped them down under his 
broad fist on the table before the squire, saying : 

‘‘Well, if he did make me pay elevenpence, 
by gor, I brought your honor the worth o’ your 
money anyhow!”—Handy Andy. 


RORY O’MORE. 


Young Rory O’More courted Kathleen Bawn,— 
He was bold as a hawk, she as soft as the dawn; 
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He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen te 
please, 

And he thought the best way to do that was to 
tease. 

“Now Rory, be aisy!” sweet Kathleen would 
cry, 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye— 

‘With your tricks, I don’t know, in troth, what 
I’m about; 

Faith! you’ve tazed till I’ve put on my cloak 
inside out.” 

‘‘Och, jewel,” said Rory, “that same is the way 

Ye’ve thrated my heart for this many a day ; 

And ’tis plazed that I am, and why not, to be 


sure? 

For ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory 
O’ More. 

‘Indeed then,” says Kathleen, ‘don’t think of 
the like, 


For I gave half a promise to soothering Mike : 

The ground that I walk on he loves, I’ll be 
bound—” 

“Faith,” says Rory, “I’d rather love you than 
the ground.” 

“Now, Rory, I’ll cry if you don’t let me go; 

Sure I dream every night that I’m hating you 
so!” 

“Oh,” says Rory, “the same I’m delighted to 
hear, 

For dhrames always go by conthraries, my dear. 

So, jewel, kape dhraming that same till ye die, 

And bright morning will give dirty night the 
black lie! 

And ’tis plazed that I am, and why not to be 
sure ? 

For ’tis: all for good luck,” says bold Rory 
O’More. 


“ Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you’ve tazed me 
enough ; 

Sure I’ve thrashed, for your sake, Dinny Grimes 
and Tim Duff; 
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And Vve made myself, drinking your health, 
quite a baste— 

So I think, after that, I may talk to the praste.” 

Then Rory, the rogue, stole kis arm round her 
neck, 

So soft and so white, without freckle or speck; 

And he looked in her eyes, that were beam- 
ing with light, 

And he kissed her, sweet lips—don’t you 
think he was right ? 

“Now Rory, leave off, sir—you’ll hug me no 
more ; 


9 
That’s eight times to-day that you’ve kissed me 
before.” 
‘‘Then here goes another,” says he, ‘to make 
sure ! 
For there’s luck in odd numbers,” says Rory 
O’More. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 
A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling; 
And she cried, ‘ Dermot, darling, O come back 
to me!” 


Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee: 
«“O, blessed be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee. 


“And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 
O pray to them softly, my baby, with me! 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They’d watch o’er thy father; 
For I know that the angels are whispering to 
thee.” 
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The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to 
sees 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, «I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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LOWELL, JAmzEs RussELL, an Ameri- 
can poet, essayist, scholar, and diplomat- - 
ist, born at Cambridge, Mass.,in 1819; 
died there August 12,1891. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1838, delivering the 
Class Poem, and at the Law School in 
1840, but soon abandoned law for literature, 
publishing A Year’s Life (1841), and begin- 
ning a short-lived monthly, Zhe Pzoneer, 
(1843). He put forth a volume of Poems in 
1844; The Vision of Sir Launfal in 1845; 
Conversations on some of the Old Poets in 
1845, and more Poems in 1848. His reputa- 
tion as a humorist and satirist was estab- 
lished by The Biglow Papers, and A Fable 
for Critics (1848); the former, directed 
against the slave system and the Mexican 
war, attracted great attention abroad. Mr. 
Lowell travelledin Europe in 1851-52, lec- 
tured before the Lowell Institute at Boston, 
1854-56, on the British Poets; and in 1855 
succeeded Longfellow as Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages and Belles Lettres at Har- 
vard. He edited the Atlantic Monthly from 
its start in 1857 to 1862, and the North 
American Review, 1863-72, contributing 
largely to both. The civil war called out 
much of his finest verse, including the mag- 
nificent Commemoration Ode, recited at 
Harvard, July 21, 1865, and the second 
series of The Biglow Papers, collected in 
1867. ditions of his poems had appeared 
in 1854 and 1858; to these were added, 
Under the Willows, etc. (1869), The Cathe. 
dral, (1869), and Heartsease and Rue (1888). 
His principal prose works are Fireside 
Travels (1864), Among My Books (1870-76), 
My Study Windows (1870), Democracy and 
other Addresses (1887), American Ideas for 
English Readers and Latest Interary Es- 
says published (1892), and Letters (1894), 
edited by C. E. Norton. While abroad 
in 1872-74, he was honored with degrees 
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by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He was sent as U.S. Minister to 
Spain in 1877, and transferred to England 
in 1880, where he remained till 1885. He 
was elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s 
University, Glasgow, in 1884. 


AN OLD HARVARD PRESIDENT. 


His ana would make a delightful collection. 
One or two of his official ones will be in place here. 
Hearing that Porter’s flip (which was exem- 
plary) had too great an attraction for the col- 
legians, he resolved to investigate the matter 
himself. Accordingly, entering the old inn one 
day, he called for a mug of it, and having drunk 
it, said, *‘ And so, Mr. Porter, the young gen- 
tlemen come to drink your flip, do they?” 
“Yes, sir—sometimes.” ‘Ah, well, I should 
think they would. Good day, Mr. Porter,” and 
departed, saying nothing more; for he always 
wisely allowed for the existence of a certain 
amount of human nature in ingenuous youth. 
At another time the ‘ Harvard Washingtons ” 
asked leave to go into Boston to a collation 
which had been offered them. ‘Certainly, 
young gentlemen,” said the President, but 
have you engaged any one to bring home your 
muskets ?”’—the College being responsible for 
these weapons, which belonged to the State. 
Again, when a student came with a physician’s 
certificate, and asked leave of absence, K—granted 
it at once, and then added, ‘‘ By the way, Mr.—— 
persons interested in the relation which exists 
between states of the atmosphere and health 
have noticed a curious fact in regard to the cli- 
mate of Cambridge, especially within the Col- 
lege limits—the very small number of deaths in’ 
proportion to the cases of dangerous illness.’’ 

Shall I take Brahmin Alcott’s favorite word, 
and call him a demonic man? No, the Latin 
genius is quite old-fashioned enough for me, 
means the same thing, and its derivative geniality 
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expresses, moreover, the base of K—’s being. 
How he suggested cloistered repose, and quad- 
rangles mossy with centurial associations! How 
easy he was, and how without creak was every 
movement of his mind! This life was good 
enough for him, and the next not too good. 

The gentlemanlike pervaded even his prayers. 
His were not the manners of a man of the world 
nor of a man of the other world either; but 
both met in him to balance each other in a 
beautiful equilibrium. Praying, he leaned for- 
ward upon the pulpit-cushion as for conver- 
sation, and seemed to feel himself (without 
irreverence) on terms of friendly, but courteous, 
familiarity with Heaven. The expression of his 
face was that of tranquil contentment, and he 
appeared less to be supplicating expected mer- 
cies than thankful for those already found—as 
if he were saying the gratias in the refectory of 
the Abbey of Theleme. .. . 

Under him the College fire-engine was vigi- 
lant and active in suppressing any tendency to 
spontaneous combustion among the Freshmen, 
or rushed wildly to imaginary conflagrations, 
generally in a direction where punch was to be 
had. All these useful conductors for the na- 
tural electricity of youth—dispersing it or turn- 
ing it harmlessly into the earth, are taken away 
now—wisely or not, is questionable.—Mreside 


Travels. 
THE FIRST SNOW FALL. 


[By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.| 
The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 
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From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our little Mabel, 

Saying, ‘‘ Father, who makes it snow?’ 
And I told of the good All-Father 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep plunged woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
«‘ The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the Merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close under deepening snow. _ 


LONGING. 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
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So beautiful as Longing ? 

The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 


Still through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real. 

To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal ;— 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal, 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still, 
Content with merely living. 

But would we learn that heart’s full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons— 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
How e’er we fail in action. 


AMBROSE, 
{By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Never, surely, was holier man 

Than Ambrose, since the world began ; 
With diet spare and raiment thin 

He shielded himself from the Father of Sin, 
With bed of iron and scourgings oft 

His heart to God’s hand as wax made soft. 


Through earnest prayer and watchings long 
He sought to know ’twixt right and wrong, 
Much wrestling with the blessed Word 
To make it yield the sense of the Lord, 
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That he might build a storm-proof creed 
‘Co fold the flock in at their need. 


At last he builded a perfect faith, 

Fenced round about with “ The Lord thus saith ;” 
To himself he fitted the doorway’s size, 

Meted the light to the need of his eyes, 

And knew, by a sure and inward sign, 

That the work of his fingers was divine. 


Then Ambrose said, “ All those shall die 

The eternal death who believe not as I,” 

And some were boiled, some burned in fire, 
Some sawn in twain; that his heart’s desire, 
For the good of men’s souls might be satisfied, 
By the drawing of all to the righteous side. 


One day as Ambrose was seeking the truth 

In his lonely walk, he saw a youth 

Resting himself in the shade of a tree, 

It had never been given him to see 

So shining a face, and the good man thought 
*Twere pity he should not believe as he ought. 


So he set himself by the young man’s side, 

And the state of his soul with questions tried ; 

But the heart of the stranger was hardened 
indeed, 

Nor received the stamp of the one true creed, 

And the spirit of Ambrose waxed sore to find 

Such face the part of so narrow a mind. 


“ As each beholds in clod and fire 

The shape that answers his own desire, 

So each,” said the youth, ‘in the Law shall 
find 

The figure and features of his mind ; 

And to each in his mercy hath God allowed 

His several pillar of fire and cloud.” 


The soul of Ambrose burned with zeal 

And holy wrath for the young man’s weal, 

‘¢ Believest thou then, most wretched youth,” 
Cried he, “ individual essence in truth?” 
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J fear me thy heart is too cramped with sin 
To take the Lord in his glory in. 


Now there bubbled beside them where they 
stood 

A fountain of waters sweet and good; 

The youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near, 

Saying, “Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look 
here!” ' 

Six vases of crystal then he took, 

And set them along the edge of the brook. 


‘‘As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase : 

O thou, who wouldst unity make through strife, 
Canst thou fit this sign to the Water of Life? 


When Ambrose looked up, he stood alone ; 

The youth and the stream and the vases were 
gone ; 

But he knew, by a sense of humbled grace, 

He had talked with an angel face to face, 

And he felt his heart change inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beneath the tree. 


ALL-SAINTS. 


One feast of holy days the crest, 
J, though no Churchman ; love to keep; 
All-Saints—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep ; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame. 


Such lived not in the past alone, 
But thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet : 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns ; 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns 
14-8 
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About their brows to me appears 
An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
The rainbow-gleam of smiles through tears 
In dying eyes, by them made bright, 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of the farther shore. 


HIS NEPHEWS.* 


Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
J hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ IJ set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet,— 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’s ears that won’t 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 


Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Handsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’ 
I set and look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes like theirn, keeps climbin’, 
Kz long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
Aw’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 


Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 

On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventured life an’ love an’ youth 

For the gret prize o’ death in battle ? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 


’Taint right to hev the young go fust, 
All throbbin’ full o’ gifts and graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 
To try an’ make b’lieve fill their places. 
* By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss ; 

Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never pay in, 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this, 

Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in! 


My eyes cloud up for rain: my mouth 
Will take to twitchin’ roun’ the corners; 
I pity mothers, tu, down South, 
For all they sot among the scorners. 
I’d sooner take my chance to stan’ 
At Jedgment where your meanest slave is, 
Than at God’s bar hol’ up a han’ 
Ez drippin red ez yourn, Jeff Davis! 


Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 
With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted ! 
Come, with han’ grippin on the hilt, 
An’ steps thet proves ye Victory’s daughter ! 
Longin’ for you, our spirits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water. 


Come, while our country feels the lift 

Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
Av’ knows thet freedom ain’t a gift 

Thet tarries long in han’s o’ cowards! 
Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 

They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered ! 

Biglow Papers. 


PEACE OR WAR. 


Better that all our ships an’ all their crews 
Should sink to rot in ocean’s dreamless ooze, 
Each torn flag wavin’ challenge as it went, 
An’ each dumb gun a brave man’s moniment, 
Than seek sech peace ez only cowards crave: 
Give me the peace of dead men or of brave! 
Biglow Papers, 
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AMERICA.* 


O strange New World, thet yit wast never 
YOURS) 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was 
wrung, 
Brown foundlin’ 0’ the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 
An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants 
an’ pains, 
. Nursed by stern men with empires in their 
brains, 
Who saw in vision their young Ishmael strain, 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane, 
Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 
To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch 
tents, 
Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan, 
Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 
An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin— 
The grave ’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away ! 
Biglow Papers. 
MODERN MARTYRS.* 
Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her ; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness : 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 
They followed her, and found her 
Where all may hope to find— 
Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind. 
* By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaying eyes look proud on them in 

death. 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past ; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall outlive us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s 
fickle moon ? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free ; 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true, 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call 
dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 
Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen wires, 
After one little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboard passions and desires, 
Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pellmell together in the grave. 
But stay ! no age was e’er degenerate 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 


Ah, there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer. 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from night, 
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Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven ; 
A seed of sunshine that doth leaven 
Our earthly dullness with the beams of stars, 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the Day; 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence ; 
A light across the sea, 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still glimmering from the heights of undegener- 
ate years. 


Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads ? 
Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 


Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams in its easeful sheath ; 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Baal’s stone obscene, 
Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 
Bursts up in flame ; the war of tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of men, 
Some say the soft Ideal that we wooed 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful; ‘* Was it, then, my 
praise, 
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And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 
truth ; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate!” 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field 
So bountiful is Fate ; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her. 
To front lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


We sit herein the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk ; 

But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 

We welcome back our bravest and our best :— 

Ah me ! not all! some come not with the rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 


I strive to mix some gladness with my strain. 
But the sad strings complain, 
And will not please the ear: 

I sweep them for a pxan, but they wane 
Again and yet again 

Into a dirge and die away in pain. 

In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 

Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb-turf 
wraps, 

Dark to the triumph which they died to gain. 


Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving ; 

I, with uncovered head, 

Salute the sacred dead, 
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Who went, and who return not.—Say not so! 
* Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack : 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of Expectation! 
Harvard Commemoration Ode, 1856. 
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LOWELL, Marra (Waite), wife of 
James Russell Lowell (to whom she was 
married in 1844), born at Watertown, 
Mass., in 1821; died at Cambridge in 1858. 
A small volume of her poems was printed 
by her husband, for private circulation, in 


1855. 
THE MORNING-GLORY. 


We wreathed about our darling’s head the 
Morning-glory bright, 

Her little face looked out beneath, so full of life 
and light, 

So lit, as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 

She is the Morning-glory true, and her poor 
types are they. 


So always, from that happy time, we called her 
by their name ; 

And very fitting did it seem—for sure as morn- 
ing came, 

Behind her cradle-bars she smiled to catch the 
first faint ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flowers, that open 
to the day. 


But not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of 
blue, 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light, brimmed 
with sleep’s tender dew ; 

And not so close their tendrils fine round their 
supports are thrown, 

As those dear arms whose outstretched plea 
clasped all hearts to her own. 


We used to think how she had come, even as 
comes the flower, 

The last and perfect added gift to crown Love’s 
morning hour ; 

And how in her was imaged forth the love we 
could not say, 

As on the little dew-drops round shine back 
the heart of day. 
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We never could have thought, O God, that she 
must wither up, 

Almost before a day was flown, like the Morn- 
ing-glory’s cup ; 

We never thought to see her droop her fair and 
noble head, 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes, wilted, 
and cold, and dead. 


The Morning-glory’s blossoming will soon be 
coming round : 

We sce their rows of heart-shaped leaves up- 
springing from the ground ; 

The tender things the winter killed renew again 
their birth, 

But the glory of our morning has passed away 
from earth. 


Oh, Earth! in vain our aching eyes stretch over 
this green plain! 

Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air, her 
spirit to sustain ; 

But up in groves of Paradise full surely we 
shall see 

Our Morning-glory beautiful twine round our 
dear Lord’s knee. 


THE ALPINE SHEEP. 


| Addressed to a friend, after the loss of a Child.] 


When on my ear your loss was knelled, and 
tender sympathy upburst, 

A little spring from memory welled, which once 
had quenched my bitter thirst ; 

And I was fain to bear to you a portion of its 
mild relief, 

That it might be a healing dew to steal some 
fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath up to the 
Father took its way, 

And on our home the shade of Death, like a 
long twilight haunting lay ; 
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And friends came round, with us to weep her 
little spirit’s swift remove, 

The story of the Alpine sheep was told to us by 
one we love :— 


They, in the valley’s sheltering care, soon crop 
the meadows’ tender prime, 

And when the sod grows brown and bare, the 
shepherd strives to make them climb 

To airy shelves of pasture green, that hang 
along the mountain’s side 

Where grass and flowers together lean and down 
through mists the sunbeams glide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things the steep 
and rugged path to try 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, and 
seared below the pastures lie, 

Till in his arms bis lambs he takes, along the 
dizzy verge to go; 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, they fol- 
low on o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures, lifted fair, more dewy 
than the lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, and sheep 
and lambs together feed.— 

This parable, by Nature breathed, blew on me, 
as the South-wind free 

O’er frozen brooks that flow, unsheathed from 
icy thralldom, to the sea. 


A blissful vision, through the night, would all 
my happy senses sway 

Of the Good Shepherd, on the height, or climb- 
ing up the the starry way. 

Holding our little lamb asleep ; while, like the 
murmur of the sea, 

Sounded that voice along the deep, saying 
‘Arise, and follow me !”? 
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LOWTH, Rozert, an English divine, 
born at Winchester in 1710; died at Ful- 
ham, near London, in 1787. In 17387 he 
graduated at New College, Oxford, where 
in 1741 he became Professor of Poetry, in 
which capacity he delivered the Prelectiones 
de Sacra Poesit Hebrexeorum, which were 
published in the original Latin in 1758. 
They were translated into Hnglish, by G. 
Gregory, under the title, Lectures on the Sa- 
cred Poetry of the Hebrews (1787.) An edi- 
tion of this translation, revised by Calvin E. 
Stowe, of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, with an Introduction and valuable 
Dissertations, was published at Boston in 
1826. After holding several high ecclesias- 
tical preferments, Lowth was in 1866 made 
Bishop of Oxford, and in 1777 was trans- 
ferred to the see of London. In 1783 he 
declined the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
—the highest position in the Anglican 
Church — which was offered to him by 
George III. The other important works of 
Lowth are Life of William Wykeham 
(1758); A Short Introduction to English 
Grammar (1762); and a metrical Transla- 
tion of Isaiah (1778.) 


THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF EACH OF THE 
HEBREW PROPHETS. 


“The prophets have each their peculiar char- 
acter,’ says Jerome, speaking of the twelve 
minor prophets. The same, however, might 
more properly be affirmed with respect to the 
three greater: for Isaiah is extremely different 
from Jeremiah; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
composition of the same denomination more dis- 
ae to both of them than the book of Eze- 
ciel. 


Isaiah—the first of the prophets, both in or- 
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der and dignity—abounds in such transcendent 
excellencies that he may properly be said to af- 
ford the most perfect model of prophetic poetry. 
He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and 
ornamental ; he unites energy with copiousness, 
and dignity with vivacity. In his sentiments 
there is uncommon elevation and majesty; in 
his imagery the utmost propriety, elegance, dig- 
nity, and diversity ; in, his language uncommon 
beauty and energy; and, notwithstanding the 
obscurity of his subjects, a surprising degree of 
clearness and simplicity. To these, we may 
add, there is such sweetness in the poetical com- 
position of his sentences—whether it proceed 
from art or genius—that if Hebrew poetry at 
present is possessed of any remains oy its native 
grace and harmony, we shall chiefiy find them 
in the writings of Isaiah. He greatly excels, 
too, in all the graces of method, order, connec- 
tion, and arrangement ; though in asserting this 
we must not forget the nature of the prophetic 
impnise, which bears away the mind with irre- 
sistible violence, and frequently in rapid transi- 
tions from near to remote objects—from human 
to divine, We must also be careful in remark- 
ing the limits of particular predictions; since 
as they are now extant, they are often improp- 
erly connected, without any marks of discrimin- 
ation; which injudicious arrangement, on some 
occasions, creates almost insuperable difficul- 
tes. 2... 

Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance 
nor sublimity, must give place in both to Isaiah. 
Jerome seems to object against him a sort of 
rusticity of language—no vestige of which I 
must, however, confess, I have been able to dis- 
cover. His sentiments, it is true, are not al- 
ways the most elevated, nor are his periods al- 
ways neat and compact. But these are faults 
common to those writers whose principal aim 
is to excite the gentler affections, and to call forth 
the tear of sympathy or sorrow. This observa- 
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tion is very strongly exemplified in the Lamen- 
tations, where these are the prevailing passions. 
It is, however, frequently exemplified in the 
Prophecies of this author, and most of all in the 
beginning of the book, which is chiefly poetical, 
The middle of it is almost entirely historical. 
The latter part, again, consisting of the last six 
chapters, is altogether poetical.* 

It contains several different predictions, which 
are distinctly marked; and in these the prophet 
approaches very near the sublimity of Isaiah. 
On the whole, however, I can scarcely pronounce 
above halt the book of Jeremiah poetical. 

Ezekiel is much inferior to Isaiah in elegance; 
in sublimity he is not excelled even by Isaiah; 
but his suk'imity is of a totally different kind. 
He is deep, vehement, tragical; the only sensa- 
tion he affects to excite is the terrible. His sen- 
timents are elevated, fervid, full of fire, indig- 
nant; his imagery is crowded, magnificent, ter- 
rific, sometimes almost to disgust; his language 
is pompous, solemn, austere, rough, and at times 
unpolished. He employs frequent repetitions, 
not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from 
the vehemence of passion and indignation. His 
diction is sufficiently perspicuous; all his ob- 
scurity consists in the nature of the subject. 
The greater part of Ezekiel—toward the middle 
part of the book especially—is poetical, whether 
we regard the matter or the diction. His periods, 
however, are frequently so rude and incomplete 
that I am often at a loss how to pronounce con- 
cerning his performance in this respect. 

Hosea is the first of the minor prophets, and 
is—perhaps Jonah excepted—the most ancient 
of them all. His style exhibits the appearance 
of very remote antiquity. It bears a distin- 
guished mark of poetical composition ’in that 
pristine brevity and condensation which is ob- 


* Chap. xlvi.—li., to verse 99, chap. lii., properly 
belongs to Lamentations, to which it serves as an 
exordium. 
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servable in the sentences. But this very cir- 
cumstance is productive of so much obscurity 
that although the general subject of the writer 
be sufficiently obvious, he is the most difficult 
of the prophets. There is, however, another 
reason for the obscurity of this style: Hosea 
prophesied during the reigns of the four kings 
of Judah—Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah ; the duration of his ministry, therefore, 
in whatever manner we calculate, must include 
a very considerable space of time. We have 
now only a small volume of his remaining, 
which, it seems, contains his-principal prophe- 
cies; and these are extant in a continual 
series, with no marks of distinction as to the 
times in which they were published, or the 
subjects of which they treat. There is, there- 
fore, no cause to wonder if, in perusing the 
prophecies of Hosea, we sometimes find our- 
selves in a similar predicament with those who 
consulted the scattered leaves of the Sibyl. 
The style of Joel is essentially different from 
that of Hosea; but the general character of his 
diction, though of a different kind, is not less 
poetical. He is elegant, perspicuous, copious, 
and fluent ; he is also sublime, animated, and 
energetic. In the first and second chapters he 
displays the full force of the prophetic poetry, 
and shows how naturally it inclines to the use 
of metaphors, allegories, and comparisons. Nor 
is the connection of the matter less clear and 
evident than the complexion of the style. This 
is exemplified in the display of the impending 
evils which gave rise to the prophecy ; the ex- 
hortations to repentance ; the promise of happi- 
ness and success, both terrestrial and eternal, to 
those who become truly penitent ; the restora- 
tion of the Israelites ; and the vengeance to be 
taken of their adversaries. But while we allow 
this just commendation to his perspicuity both 
in language and arrangement, we must not 
deny that there is sometimes great obscurity 
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observable in his subject, and particularly in 
the latter part of his prophecy. 

Jerome calls Amos “ rude in speech but not 
in knowledge ;” applying to him what St. Paul 
modestly professes of himself. Many have fol- 
lowed the example of Jerome in speaking of 
this prophet as if he were indeed quite rude, 
inelegant, and destitute of all the embellish- 
ments of composition. The matter is quite 
otherwise. Let any person who has candor and 
perspicacity enough to judge, not from the 
man, but from his writings, open the volume 
of his predictions, and he will, I think, agree 
with me that our shepherd “is not a whit be- 
hind the very chief of the prophets.” He will 
agree that, as insublimity and magnificence he 
is almost equal to the greatest, so in splendor 
of diction and elegance of expression he is 
scarcely inferior to any..... 

The style of Micah is for the most part 
close, forcible, pointed, and concise ; some- 
times approaching the obscurity of Hosea ; 
in many parts animated and sublime, and in 
general truly poetical. 

None of the minor prophets, however, seem 
to equal Nahum in boldness, ardor, and sub- 
limity. His prophecy too forms a regular and 
perfect poem. The exordium is not merely 
magnificent, it is truly majestic. The prepara- 
tion for the destruction of Nineveh, and the 
description of its downfall and desolation, are 
expressed in the most vivid colors, and are 
bold and luminous in the highest degree. 

The style of Habakkuk is also poetical ; es- 
pecially in his ode, which may be accounted 
among the most perfect specimens of that class. 
The like remark will also apply to Zephaniah ; 
but there is nothing very striking or uncom- 
mon either in the arrangement of his matter 
or the complexion of his style. 

Of Obadiah there is little to be said; the 
only specimen of his genius extant being very 
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short, and the greater part of it is included in 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. 

Jonah and Daniel I have already considered 
as mere historical commentaries. 

Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi are the only 
remaining prophets. The first of these is alto- 
gether prosaic, as well as the greater part of the 
second ; towards the conclusion of the prophecy 
there are some poetical passages, and those 
highly ornamented; they are also perspicuous, 
considering they are the most obscure of all the 
prophetic writers. The last of the prophetic 
books—that of Malachi—is written in a kind of 
middle style, which seems to indicate that the 
Hebrew poetry, from the time of the Babylonish 
captivity, was in a declining state; and being 
past its prime and vigor, was then fast verging 
towards the debility of age.—Lecture XXI. 
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LUCAN (Marcus Annus Lucanus), a 
Roman poet, born at Corduba, the modern 
Cordova, in Spain, about A. D. 39; died at 
Rome in 65. His father, a brother of the 
philosopher Seneca, took him at an early 
age to Rome where he was carefully educat- 
ed. He engaged in the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero. An offer of pardon induced 
him to become informer against his fellow- 
conspirators, among whom was his own 
mother; but finding that his death was or- 
dered by Nero, he committed suicide. _ His 
only extant work is the epic poem Phar- 
salva, the subject of which is the civil war 
between Pompey and Cesar, the issue of 
which was decided by the battle of Phar- 
salia (B. c. 48.) The Pharsalia, as we have 
it, consists of ten books, the last of which 
is imperfect, ending abruptly. Our extracts 
are from the version of Nicholas Rowe 
(1718). 


THE EXORDIUM. 
Emathian plains, with slaughter cover’d o’er, 
And rage unknown to civil wars before— 
Established violence, and lawless might, 
Avowed and hallowed by the name of Right— 
A race renowned, the world’s victorious lords, 
Turned on themselves with their own hostile 
swords, 

Pilum ’gainst pilum ranged in impious fight, 
And eagles against eagles bending flight— 
Of blood by friends, by kindred, parents spilt— 
One common horror and promiscuous guilt— 
A shattered world in wild disorder tost, 
Leagues, laws, and empire in confusion lost— 
Of all the woes which civil discords bring, 
And Rome o’ercome by Roman arms—I sing 

What blind, detested madness could afford 
Such horrid license to the murdering sword ? 
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Say, Romans, whence so dire a fury rose. 

_'To glut with Latian blood your barbarous foes ?— 
What tracts of land, what realms unknown before 
What seas wide-stretching to the distant shore, 
What crowns, what empires might that blood 

have gained, 
With which Emathia’s fatal fields were stained! 
Where Seres in their silken woods reside, 
Where swift Araxes rolls his rapid tide ; 
Where’er (if such a nation can be found), 
Nile’s secret fountain springing cleaves the 
ground; 
Where southern suns with double ardor rise, 
Flame o’er the land, and scorch the mid-day skies 
Where Winter’s hand the Scythian seas con- 
strains, 
And binds the frozen floods in crystal chains ; 
Where’er the shady night and dayspring come, 
All had submitted to the yoke of Rome. 
Pharsalia, Book I. 


OBSEQUIES BEFITTING FOR POMPEY. 


But now, behold! the bolder youth returns, 

While half-consumed the smouldering carcass 
burns. 

Ere yet the cleansing fire had melted down 

The fleshy muscles from the firmer bone, 

He quenched the relics in the briny wave, 

And hid them hasty in a narrow grave ; 

Then with a stone the sacred dust he binds, 

Yo guard it from the breath of scattering winds; 

And lest some heedless mariner should coine, 

And violate the warrior’s humble tomb, 

Thus with a line the monument he keeps: 

“Beneath this stone the once great Pompey 
sleeps. 

O Fortune! can thy malice swell so high? 
Canst thou with Cesar’s every wish comply ? 
Must he—thy Pompey once—thus meanly lie? 
But oh! forebear, mistaken man, forbear ! 

Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there. 
Where’er Rome’s empire stretches, Pompey lies! 
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Far be the vile memorial then conveyed, 
Nor let this stone the patient gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all CEta’s heights demand, 
And Nysa’s hill for Bacchus only stand, 
While one poor pebble is the warrior’s doom, 
Who fought the cause of Liberty and Rome? 
If Fate decrees ne must in Egypt lie, 

Let the whole fertile realm his grave supply 3 
Yield the whole country to his awful Shade, 
Nor let us dare on any part to tread. 

Fearful to violate the mighty dead. 

But if one stone must bear the sacred name, 
Let it be filled with long records of fame, 
There let the passenger with wonder read, 

The pirates vanquished, and the ocean freed ; 
Sertorius taught to yield ; the Alpine war, 

And the young Roman Knight’s triumphal car ; 
With these the mighty Pontic King be placed, 
And every nation of the vanquished East. 

Tell with what loud applause of Rome he drove 
Thrice his glad wheels to Capitolinian Jove. 
Tell, too—the patriot’s greatest, best renown— 
Tell how the victor laid the Empire down, 

And changed his armor for the peaceful gown. 
But ah! what marbles to the task suffice ? 
Instead of these, turn, Roman! turn thine eyes ; 

Seek the known name our Fasti used to wear, 

The noble mark of many a useful year ; 

The name that wont the trophied arch to grace, 

And e’en the temples of the gods found place. 

Declare thee, lowly bending to the ground ; 

And there, that name—that Pompey—may be 
found. 


Pharsalia, Book VIII. 


LUCIAN.— 


LUCIAN (Luctanus, the Latin form of 
his Greek name Loux1 Nos), a Greek 
author, born at Samosata on the Hupbra- 
tes, about A.D. 120; died in Egypt about 
200. He was apprenticed to a sculptor, 
but at an early age devoted himself to the 
study of rhetoric, supporting himself at 
Antioch by writing speeches to be delivered 
by others. He afterward visited parts of 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy; then went 
to Gaul, where he resided several years, 
and acquired a considerable fortune. Near 
the close of his life he was made a procura- 
tor in Egypt, and was expecting a procon- 
sulship when he died. The Works of Lu- 
cian, (the genuiness of some of which is dis- 
puted,) as translated into English by Will- 
iam Tooke (1820), fill two stout quarto vol- 
umes. His diction is not equalled by any 
other writer after the golden age of Greek 
prose. The best-known, if not the best, of 
his works are the Dialogues of the Gods, and 
the Dialogues of the Dead, in which he rid- 
icules the Grecian mythology, satirises the 
various philosophic sects, and even sneers 
at the mythic heroes of Homer. 


APOLLO AND VULCAN. 


Vulean.—Have you seen this new-born son 
of Maia, how pretty he is, and how archly he 
laughs at everybody. It is still but a baby, yet 
has every possible appearance that something 
excellent must come of him. 

Apollo.— What shall I anticipate of a child, 
Vulean? or what good expect of him who in 
mischief is already much older than Iapetus ? 
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stole out of the scabbard; not to say that he 
filched my bow and arrows. 

Valean.—A new-born babe that can scarcely 
stir in his swaddling-clothes ! 

Apollo.—You will soon have proof of it, 
whenever he comes to you. 

Vulcan.—He has been to me already. 

Apollo.And are none of your implements 
carried off? Is everything there ? 

Vulcan.—Everything, Apollo. 

Apollo.—Look narrowly. 

Vulcan.—By Jupiter ! I miss my tongs. - 

Apollo.—Y ou will infallibly find them in the 
little one’s cradle. 

Vulcan.—He is so nimble-fingered that he 
must have already learned the art of stealing in 
his mother’s womb. 

Apollo.—And have you not heard how clev- 
erly he harangues, and how glibly his tongue 
runs? He has already a mind to be our page. 
And would you think it—no longer ago than 
yesterday he gave a challenge to Cupid; and 
in an instant, somehow or other, tripped up his 
heels, and laid him sprawling on the ground. 
And as we all applauded him for his victory, 
while Venus took him up in her arms and kissed 
him, he stole her girdle and Jupiter’s sceptre ; 
and if the thunderbolt had not been too heavy 
and too hot, he would have run away with that 
also. 

Vulcan.—A notable youngster indeed ! 

Apollo.—And what is more, he is a musician 
too. 

Vulean.—How do you make that out ? 

Apollo.—He found a dead tortoise somewhere. 
He immediately made an instrument of the. 
shell, fitting pins into it, with a neck and keys 
and bars; and straining to it seven strings, he 
played gracefully and masterly upon it, so that 
I myself was struck with admiration and envy 
though I have so long applied myself to the 
cithara. Besides, his mother informed us that 
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she cannot keep him a night in Heaven; but 
from his superfluous energy he privately sneaks 
down into Tartarus—I supppose to see whether 
there is anything to steal; for he has somehow 
got wings, and a certain wand which possesses 
such a suprising efficacy that he attracts souls 
with it, and conducts the dead down into Tarta- 
rus. 

Vulcan.—That he had from me. I gave it 
him for a plaything. 

Apollo.—And torequite your kindness he 
stole your tongs. 

Vulcan.—It is well you remind me of it. J 
will go directly, and fetch them back. I suppose 
as you say, I shall find them in his swathes. 


PLUTO AND MERCURY. 


Pluto.—Are you acquainted with a certain 
excessively old and excessively rich Eucrates, 
who has no children, but in lieu of them fifty 
thousand good friends in full chase after his es- 
tates ? 

Mercury.—I_ know him very well. You 
mean the wealthy Sicyonian? And what of 
him? 

Pluto.—1 wish, Mercury, that to the ninety 
years he has already lived you would, if possible, 
deal him out ninety more, and upwards. But 
as to those parasites—young Charinus, Damon, 
and the rest—despatch them quickly to us, one 
after the other. 

Mercury.—That would carry a preposterous 
look with it. 

Pluto.—Not all. Everybody would approve 
it, and think it right. For what reason have 
these fellows to wish for his death, and he or 
wait for his substance, being in nowise related 
to him? The most preposterous of it is, that, 
with such sentiments they profess to the world 
that they are the most zealously attached to him ; 
and when he is sick, put up great vows for his- 
recovery, though everybody knows what they 
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wish ; inshort, they are an infamous pack of hy- 
pocritical scoundrels, whose artifices ought not to 
succeed. Let him, therefore, be immortal! And 
as for them, let them have stretched gaping beaks 
in vain, by being forced to march off before 
him. 

Mercury.—What faces the scoundrels will 
make when they see themselves led away! But 
Eucrates plays his part very well; he knows 
how to cajole them, and lead them about by the 
nose. The old fox makes as if death were sit- 
ting on his lips, though in fact he is in better 
health than the young men who are already shar- 
ing his inheritance among them, and anticipating 
the happy life they shall lead after a little while. 

Pluto.— Let Eucrates, therefore, cast his old 
skin, and, like Ioleus, begin again to live; and 
let them receive their due reward by being 
snatched away while indulging delicious dreams 
of riches and pleasure. 

Mercury.—Put yourself to no trouble about 
it, Pluto. I will take care to conduct them hith- 
er in proper order. I think there are seven in 
all. 

Pluto.—Do so. The old man shall see them 
all dispatched before him ; and from a super- 
annuated gray-beard let him be again a youth. 


LUCRETIUS.— 
LUCRETIUS (Tirus Lucretius Carus), 


a Roman philosophical poet, born about 95 
B. C; died, it is said, by his own hand, in 
52 B.c, Heis known only by his poem 
De Rerwm Naturd, “On the Nature of 
Things.” This poem, which is insix books, 
containing in all about 7,500 lines, and is 
addressed to his friend C. Memmius Ge- 
mellus, praetor in 58 B. c, Its aim is to set 
forth and elucidate the philosophical the- 
ory of Kpicurus, whom Lucretius recog- 
nized as his master, and whom he fre- 
quently eulogizes. This theory, as stated 
by Lucretius, is briefly this: The en- 
tire universe is material, and matter, in 
its ultimate analysis, is reduced to infi- 
nite space, and an infinite number of Atoms 
of infinite minuteness, existing in this infi- 
nite space. The only qualities of these 
atoms are solidity, indestructibility, form, 
and weight. By virtue of their weight 
they are continually falling downward 
through space; but, as space is infinite in 
extent, they can never reach the bottom. 
As they all fall with equal velocities, no 
atom can overtake another; and, if they 
all moved straight downwards—that is, in 
parallel lines—no two atoms could ever 
come in contact. But here and there, and 
now and then, the course of some of them 
becomes somehow or other slightly de- 
flected from a perpendicular direction; the 
atoms then come in collision; adhere to 
or rebound from each other, in accordance 
with certain fixed laws, and thus a whirl is 
produced. From this adhesion and re- 
pulsion arises what we call matter—that 
is, everything which is cognizible to our 
senses ; and we know nothing of anything 
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which is not thus cognizible. By this 
atomic theory Lucretius undertakes to ac- 
count for everything which exists, or which 
we can conceive to exist. This whirl of 
atoms is thus described by Lucretius:— 


THE WHIRL OF ATOMS. 


For blindly, blindly, and without design, 
Did these first atoms their first meeting try ; 
No ordering Thought was there, no Will divine 
To guide them; but through infinite time 
gone by 
Tossed and tormented they essayed to join, 
And clashed through the void space tempes- 
tuously, 
Until at last that certain whirl began, 
Which slowly formed the Earth and Heaven 
and Man. 
De Rerum Natura, Book I. 


The essential points in what we may 
style the ethical part of the universal phil- 
osophy of Lucretius may be thus summed 
up: There is no such being as God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the world; and Religion 
—the belief in and worship of a God or of 
the gods—is a bane to mankind ;—That in 
man, the Soul or Mind, though not identical 
with the Body, is as truly material as is the 
Body: comes into existence with it, and 
with it goes out of existence. That part of 
this teaching which relates to the baneful- 
ness of religion appears in the magnificent 
tribute to Hpicurus, in the First Book of the 
poems. 


EPICURUS AND RELIGION. 


When human life, a shame to human eyes, 
Lay sprawling in the mire in foul estate, 

A cowering thing without the power to rise, 
Held down by tell Religion’s heavy weight, 
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(Religion scowling downward from the skies, 
With hideous head, and vigilant eyes of hate), 
First did a man of Greece presume to raise 
His brows, and give the monster gaze for gaze. 
Him not the tales of gods in heaven, 
Nor the heaven’s lightnings, nor the mena- 
cing war 
Of thunder daunted. He was only driven, 
By these vain vauntings, to desire the more 
To burst through Nature’s gates, aid rive the 
unriven 
Bars. And he gained the day ; and, conqueror 
His spirit broke beyond our world and passed 
Its flaming walls, and fathomed all the vast, 


And back returning, crowned with victory, he 
Divulged of things the hidden mysteries, 
Laying quite bare what can and cannot be ; 
How to each force is set strong boundaries ; 
How no power raves unchained and none is 
free. — 
So the times change: and now Religion lies 
Trampled by us; and unto us ’tis given 
Fearless with level gaze to scan the heayen. 


Yet fear I lest thou haply deem that thus 
We sin, and enter wicked ways of Reason ; 
Whereas ’gainst all things good and beauteous 
’Tis oft Religion does the foulest treason — 
Has not the tale of Aulis come to us, 
And those great chiefs who, in the windless, 
season, 
Bade young Iphianassa’s form be laid 
Upon the altar of the Trivian Maid? 


And as they bore her, ne’er a golden lyre 
Rang round her coming with a bridal strain ; 
But in the very season of desire, 
A stainless maiden, amid bloody stain, 
She died—a victim felled by itsown sire— 
That so the ships the wished-for wind might 
gain, 
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And air puff out their canvas.—Learn thou, 
then, 
To what damned deeds Religion urges men. 
De Rerum Natura, Book I. 


THE PRIMEVAL MAN. 


But hardier far than we were those first races 
Of men, since Earth herself did them pro- 
duce, 
And braced them with a firmer frame than 
braces 
Us now, and strung their arms with mightier 
thews. 
Nor sun nor rain on them left any traces, 
Norsickness. And they never learned the use 
Of arts for ages ; but like beasts they ran 
Wild in the woods—the early race of man. 


Their strong arms knew not how to guide the 
plough, 

Or how to plunge the spade and till the plain, 
Or from the trees to lop the falling bough ; 

But whatthe sun had given them and the rain 
They took, and deemed it luxury enow. 

Nor knew they yet the fatal greed of gain ; 
Bat in the woods they sought their simple store, 
And stripped the trees, and never asked for 

more. 


For thick the acorns in the forest grew, 
And the arbute-trees would yield the berried 
prize, 
Which in the winter wears a scarlet hue: 
And the earth bore these then of larger size. 
And many another suchlike berry too, 
It, from its yet unfinished granaries, 
Gave gladly forth—more than sufficing then 


To appease the dawning wants of these poor 
men. 
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And they knew nought of fire, nor thought to 
fling 
The skins of wild beasts about their naked- 
ness ; 
But the wild-wood’s roof was their covering, 
Or rugged mountain cave; and they would 
press 
Into brushwood, from the buffeting 
Of rain and storm, and all the winter’s stress ; 
And nothing yet of rule or law they knew, 
Nor how to keep the weal of all in view. 


And, trusting in their strength of hands or feet, 
They would outstrip the wild beasts of the 


wood; 
And some to death with ponderous clubs would 
beat ; 
And hide from fiercer ones, who sought their 
blood ; 
And just where night, with noiseless steps and 
fleet, 
O’ertook them, like the dull sow’s bristly 
brood, 
Down on the ground, without a thought, they 
lay, 
And burrowing in the leaves slept sound till 
day. 


And never waking in the dark with fright 
Would they ery out, amazed for all the shade, 
And beg the sun to bring them back the light : 
But stolid would they sleep, and undismayed, 
Till rosy morning pleased to climb the height 
Of heaven; for they who from their birth 
surveyed 
The night and dark alternate rise and fall, 
Trusted the world, nor feared the end of all. 
De Rerum Naturd, Book V. 
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THE CO-EXISTENCE OF THE MIND AND THE 
BODY. 


First, then, I say, the Mind—which often we 
Call Understanding—wherein dwells 

The power that rules our own vitality, 
Is part of man, as is whatever else 

Goes to make up his frame as hands, feet, 

knees ; 

Nor is it, as a foolish Greek school tells, 

A harmony of all the members, spread 

As health is, everywhere, from heel to head. 


Now Lucretius goeson to argue at length, 
since the Mind is born with the Body, 
grows strong with the Body, grows more 
and more frail and feeble— 


THE MIND DIES WITH BODY. 


It follows, then, that when this life is past 
It goes an outcast from the Body’s door 
And dies like smoke along the driving blast. 
We with the flesh beheld it born and rise 
To strength; and with the flesh it fades and 
OWE a noma ME 
Even in the bedy thus the soul is troubled, 
And scarce can hold its fluttering frame to- 
gether : 
How should it live then, when with force re- 
doubled, 
Naked it feels the air and angry weather ? 
De Rerum Naturd, Book III. 


Lucretius ridicules the idea that souls 
and Bodies are brought into being separate- 
ly and independent of each other; so that 
whev a Body comes into being there is a 
Soul—or perhaps a multitude of souls— 
waiting to jump into and inhabit it, 
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SOULS WAITING FOR BODIES. 
Again, when creatures’ Bodies are preparing, 
Sure we would laugh to see the Souls stand 
by— 
Bands of Immortals at each other glaring 
About that mortal house in rivalry— 
Each longing he may be the first to fare in, 
And each braced up to push his best and try, 
Unless they settle it on this condition, 
That who comes first shall have the first ad- 
mission. 
De Rerum Natura, Book III. 


Since, as Lucretius argues, the Mind 
comes into existence with the Body, can- 
not exist without it, and goes out of exis- 
tence with it, and there is no hereafter for 
it—there is nothing at all terrible in the 
certainty of death. 


DEATH THE END-ALL. 


Death is for us, then, but a noise and name, 
Since the Mind dies, and hurts us not a jot 3 
And as in bygone times when Carthage came 
To battle, and we and ours were troubled 
not, 
Nor heeded though the whole earth’s shudder- 
ing frame 
Reeled with the stamp of armies, and the lot 
Of things was doubtful, to which lords should 
fall 
The lands and seas and all the rule of all; 


So, too, when we and ours shall be no more 
And there has come the eternal separation 

Of flesh and spirit, which, conjoined before, 
Made us ourselves, there will be no sensation ; 

We should not hear were all the world at war ; 
Nor shall we, in its last dilapidation ; 

When heavens shall fall and earth’s foundations 

flee, 
We shall not feel, nor hear, nor know, nor see. 
De Rerum Naturd, Book III. 
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But, after all, Lucretius goes on to say, 
the question whether there may not be a 
survival of the Soul after the death of the 
Body, is one of no consequence whatever. 
Suppose for a moment—which is impossi- 
ble—that the Soul should survive the Body, 
what is that tous? We are neither Soul 
nor Body, but a single being fashioned out 
of the union of the two. Suppose, again, 
that after death all the scattered atoms 
which made up our souls and bodies should 
be brought together again and remoulded 
into just such beings as we now are, that is 
nothing to us when once the chain of con- 
sciousness has been snapped asunder. Per- 
haps we have lived before—that gives us 
no grief: suppose that we may live again— 
why should that trouble us any the more ? 
dut still, he admits, there are those to whom 
still clings the inveterate fancy that after 
they are dead there will somehow be a liv- 
ing something left of them which will 
lament about their own death. Such aman 
will perhaps bemoan that after death his 
body, instead of being decently buried or 
inurned or piously consumed upon the fun- 
eral pyre, may be torn and devoured by 
wild beasts—what then? To such a person 
he addresses these reassuring words : 


DEATH THE END OF ALL SORROW. 


Perplexed he argues—from the fallacy 
Of that surviving Self not wholly freed ; 
Hence he bewails his bitter doom—to die; 
Nor does he see that when he dies indeed 
No second He will still remain to ery, 
Watching his own cold body burn or bleed. 
O fool! to fear the wild-beast’s ravening claw 
Or that torn burial of its mouth and maw, 
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For lo! if this be fearful, let me learn 
Is it more fearful than if friends should place 
Thy decent limbs upon the pyre, and burn 
Sweet frankincense ? or smother up thy face 
With honey in the balm-containing urn ? 
Or if you merely lay beneath the rays 
Of heaven on some cold rock ? or damp and cold 
If on thine eyelids lay a ie of mould ? 


“ Thou shalt again not see thy dear home’s door, 
Nor thy déar wife and children come to throw 

Their arms round thee, and ask for kisses more, 
And through thy heart make quiet comfort go ; 

Out of thy hands hath slipped the precious store 
Thou hoardedst for thine own ”’—men say— 

“and lo, 
All thou desired is gone!’’ but never say, 
‘‘All the desire, as well, hath passed away.” 


Ah! could they only see this, and could borrow 
True words to tell what things in death abide 
thee ! 
‘“<Thou shalt lie soothed in sleep that knows no 
morrow, 
Nor ever cark nor care again betide thee. 
Friend, thou wilt say thy long good-bye to sor- 
row 3 
And ours will be the pangs, who weep beside 
thee, 
And watch thy dear familiar body burn, 
And leave us but the ashes and the urn.” 
De Rerum Naturd, Book III. 


Lucretius does not formally deny the 
existence of the deities of mythology—he 
even tacitly admits that they may exist; 
but not in this world of ours. But he af- 
firms that it is sheer folly to imagine that 
they could have made the world or set it in 
order; or that they have anything to do 
with governing it. 
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THERE ARE NO RULING GODS. 


What could they gain from such a race as ours ? 
Or what advantage could our gratitude 
Yield these immortal and most blessed powers, 
That they in auglt should labor for our 
B00? Sara. 


But even had the scicnce ne’er been mine 
Of first beginnings, and how all began, 

I could show clearly that no power divine 
Helped at the work, and made the world for 

man ; 

So great the blunders in the vast design, 
So palpably is all without a plan. 

For if ’twere made for us, its structure halts 

In every member, full of flaws and faults. 


Look at the earth: mark, then, in the first place, 
Of all the ground the rounded sky bends 
over, 
Forests and mountains fill a mighty space, 
And even more do wasteful waters cover, 
And sundering seas ; then the sun’s deadly rays 
Scorch part, and over part the hard forests 
hover; 
And Nature all the rest with weeds would spoil, 
Unless man thwarted her with wearying toil. 


Mark, too, the babe, how frail and helpless ; 
quite 

Naked it comes out of its mother’s womb ; 
A waif cast hither on the shores of light ; 

Like some poor sailor, by the fierce sea’s foam 
Washed upon land, it hes in piteous plight, 

Nor speaks, but soon as it beholds its home, 
Bleats forth a bitter cry : oh meet presage 
Of its life here—its woeful heritage ! 


But the small younglings of the herds and flocks 

Are strong, and fatten on the grass and dew. 

They need no playthings, none their cradle 
rocks, 

Nor ask they with the seasons garments new. 
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They have no need of walls, and bars, and locks 
To guard their treasures ; but for ever true 
To them, the earth her constant bounty pours 
Forth at their feet, and never stints her stores. 
De Rerum Naturé, Book V. 


In an earlier part of the poem Lucretius 
had laid it down that this universe is but 
one of innumerable universes which have 
arisen by necessity, and, as whatever has had 
a beginning must have an end, will by ne- 
cessity one day perish, be resolved into their 
original atoms, which will in like manner 
form themselves into new worlds. It1is to 
this necessity that he sometimes gives the 
name of Nature. 


NATURE, NOT DEITY, THE AUTHOR OF ALL. 


Rid of her haughty masters, straight with ease 

Does Nature work, and willingly sustains 
Her frame, and asks no aid of deities. 

For of those holy gods who haunt the plains 
Of Ether, and for aye abide in peace, 

I ask, could such as they are hold the reins 
Of all the worlds? or in their courses keep 
The forces of the immeasurable deep? 


Whose are the hands could make the stars to 
roll 

Through all their courses, and the fruitful 

clod 
Foster the while with sunlight ? always whole— 

A multiplied but undivided god? 

And strike with bellowing thunders from the 
pole, 

Now his own temples, now the unbending sod ; 
And now in deserts those vain lightnings try 
That strike the pure and pass the guilty by ? 

De Rerum Natura, Book II. 


This poem, we are told, “ has by univer- 
sal consent been recognized as the greatest 
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of didactic poems;” and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning says of Lucretius that “he died, 
first poet upon Tibur’s side.” Mr. W. H. 
Mallock—from whose spirited renderings 
our extracts have been made—takes a 
somewhat less exalted view of the merits 
of Lucretius. He says :— 


MR. MALLOCK UPON LUCRETIUS. 


Were a similar work to be written in our 
time in a similar form, it might create much 
surprise, but could not command much atten- 
tion; and that of Lucretius, when first given to 
the world, seems never to have been really pop- 
ular. We may perhaps gain some notion of the 
general literary effect of it, if we conceive Mr. 
Tennyson, instead of writing his “ Arthurian 
Legends,” to have devoted his talents to versi- 
fying Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent 
of Man; using the views of that philosopher as a 
text for a passionate invective against Anglican 
Orthodoxy and the doctrine of Original Sin, and 
a passionate protest that when we were once 
free of these superstitions, the complexion of our 
whole life would change, and human society be- 
come a nobler thing In such a composition 
there could not fail to be passages of powerful 
and lofty poetry ; and touches of a poet’s hand 
we should be sure to trace everywhere. But how- 
ever clearly it might be the work of a poet, it 
would very certainly not be a successful poem. 
Our admiration for the author’s power might be 
great; but our regret for the waste of it would 
be greater. But as regards Lucretius, our feel- 
ings are somewhat different. The scientific 
system he undertook to expound was to com- 
prise the whole circle of the sciences, and was to 
unravel the whole riddle of existence with a 
rapidity and completeness that no one now 
dreams of... . 


The main subject of the poem is not poetical ; 
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nor, in composing it, was poetry the author’s 
first object. Primarily, and before all things, 
the work is a scientific treatise—as_ strictly 
scientific (at least in the author’s intention) as a 
modern treatise on Optics, or Geology, or the 
Origin of Species; and, except as far as metre 
goes, it has in many places as little of poetry as 
these have. Poetry, it is true, there is in it 
poetry in abundance; and some of this is the 
loftiest in all Roman literature. Continually, 
too, when we do not get poetry, we are still con- 
scious that we are listening to a poet... .. 
Considering that a good four-fifths of the 
work of Lucretius is intentionally, and in its 
very essence, nothing but pure prose—only 
prose versified—it is hardly to be expected 
that it will, as a whole, give us the pleasure of 
a poem, or indeed leave us with the impression 
that we have been reading one. Poetry, how- 
ever, runs everywhere through it, like metallic 
veins in an ore; and this poetry is of a very 
high and a very varied quality, though the 
scattered state in which it has thus been given 
to us has done much to hinder its popularity 
and apparently made its author merely a poet’s 
poet amongst the ancients, as it has left him a 
scholar’s poet among the modern. 


‘ 
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‘on “GEORGE LUNT.— 

‘ LUNT, Guorex, an American lawyer, 
journalist and-author, born at Newbury-. 


’ port,*Mass., in 1803; died at Boston in 


1885." He graduated at Harvard in 1824; 
studied law, and commenced practice at 
Newburyport in 1827.. He was several 
times elected to the Legislattire of Massa- 
chusetts, and was U.S. District Attorney 
for Massachusetts from 1848 to 1857. For 
some time previous to, and during the civil 
war, he was one of the editors of the Boston 


“Courier, after which he resumed the prac- 


tice of his profession. . Besides’ numerous 
orations and addresses, and several works 
of a historical character, he published vol- 


umes of Poems in 1889, 1843, 1854, and | - 


1855 He also wrote Hastford, or House- 
hold Sketches (1855), Three Eras of New — 
England (1857), Radicalism in Religion, 
Philosophy,and Social Life (1866,) and Old 
New England Traits (1873.) A volume of 
his Miscellanies appeared in 1884. 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 
Memory has a sister fair, 

Blue-eyed, laughing, wild and glad, 
Oft she comes, with jocund air, 

When her twin-born would be sad. 
Hand-in-hand I love them best, 

And to neither traitor prove ; 
Both can charm the aching breast, 

Scarce I know which best to love. 


Memory has a downcast face 
Yet is winning sweet and mild, 
Then comes Hope, with cheerful grace, 
Like a bright, enchanting child. 
Now I kiss the rosy cheek, 
And the dimpling beam appears, 
Then her pensive sister seek : 
She too smiles through pleasant tears. 
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Thus the heart a joy may take-, 
Else it were but hard to win, . ” 
And a-quiet household make ** 
Where no jealousies come in.» * 
If thy spirit be but true, , . cee 
Love like this is sure to last; 
Happy he who weds the two—» 
Hopeful Future, lovely Past. * 


THE HAYMAKERS. 


Down on the Merrimac River, 

While the Autumn grass is green, 
Ob there the jolly hay-men 

In their gundalows are seen ;_ 
Floating down, as ebbs the current, 
' And the dawn leads on the day, 
With tlieir scythes and rakes all ready 
. - To gather in the hay. 


The good wife, up the river, 
Has made the oven hot, 
‘And with plenty of pandowdy 
’ Has filled the earthen pot. 
Their long oars sweep them onward. 
. As the ripples round them play, 
And the jolly hay-men drift along 
' To make the meadow-hay. 


' At the bank-side then they moor her, 
’ Where the sluggish waters run, 
‘.By the shallow creek’s low edges, 
. Beneath the fervid sun. 
And all day long the toilers 
Mow their swasths, and day by day 
You can see their scythe-blades flashing 
At the cutting of the hay 


When the meadow-birds are flying, 
Then down goes scythe and rake, 

And right and left their scattering shots 
The sleeping echoes wake ; 
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For silent spreads the broad expanse, 
To the sand-hills far away, 

And thus they change their work for sport, 
At making of the hay. 


When the gundalows are loaded— 
Gunwales to the water’s brim— 
With their little square-sails set atop, 

Up the river how they swim ! 
At home, beside the fire, by night, 
While the children round them play, 
What tales the jolly hay-men tell 
Of getting in the hay. 


REQUIEM. 
Breathe trumpets, breathe slow notes of saddest 
wailing ; 
Sadly responsive peal, ye muffled drums; 
Comrades, with downcast eyes and muskets 
trailing, 
Attend him home: the youthful warrior 
comes. 


Upon his shield, upon his shield returning, 
Borne from the field of battle where he fell ; 

Glory and grief together clasped in mourning, 
His fame, his fate, with sobs exulting tell. 


Wrap round his breast the flag his breast de- 
fended— 
His country’s flag, in battle’s front unrolled : 
For it he died—on earth forever ended: 
His brave young life lives in each sacred 


fold. 


With proud, proud tears, by tinge of shame un- 
tainted, 
Bear him, and lay him gently in his graye ; 
Above the hero write—the young half-sainted— 
‘“‘His country asked his life, his life he gave.’ 


WILLIAM PARSONS LUNT.— 


LUNT, Witiiam Parsons, an Ameri- 
can clergyman and author, born at New- 
buryport, Mass., in 1805 ; died at Akabah, 
in Arabia Petreea, in 1857. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1828 ; entered the Cambridge 
Divinity School in 1825. From 1828 to 
1883 he was pastor of the Second Unitarian 
Church in New York, and from 18385 until 
his death associate pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Quincy, Mass. Among his 
published works are: Discourse at the 
Interment of John Quincy Adams (1846), 
The Union of the Human. Race (1850), 
Sermon on Daniel Webster (1852.) He al- 
socompiled 7he Christian Psalter. A vol- 
ume of Gleanings from his writings, edited 
by his daughter, was published in 1874. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
Flag of my country! in thy folds 
Are wrapped the treasures of the heart, 
Where’er that waving sheet is fanned 
By breezes of the sea or land, 
It bids the life-flood start. 


It is not that among those stars 
The fiery crest of Mars shines out ; 
It is not that on battle plain, 
’Mid heaps of harnessed warriors slain 
It flaps triumphant o’er the rout. 


Short-lived the joy that conquest yields ; 
Flushed victory is bathed in tears ; 

The burden of that bloody fame 

Which shouting myriads proclaim 
Sounds sad to widowed ears. 


Thou hast a deeper, stronger hold, 

Flag of my country! on my heart, 
Than when o’er mustered hosts unfurled, 
Thou art a signal to the world 

At which the nations start, . 
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Thou art a symbol of the power 

Whose sheltering wings our homes surround ; 
Guarded by thee was childhood’s morn, 
And where thy cheering folds are borne 

Order and peace are found 


Flag of our mighty Union, hail ! 
Blessings abound where thou dost. float 
Best robe for living Freedom’s form, 
Fit pall to spread upon her tomb, 
Should Heaven to death devote. 


Wave over us in glory still, 

And be our guardian as now 
Each wind of heaven salute thy streaks! 
And withered be the arm that seeks 

To bring that banner low! 
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MARTIN LUTHER.— 


LUTHER Martin, a German theologian, 
born at Hisleben, in Saxony, November 10, 
1483, died there, February 18,1546. John 
Luther, hisfather,removed to Mansfeld,about 
five leagues distant, when his eldest son was 
six months old, and engaged in the busi- 
ness of iron-smelting. For several years he 
was in circumstances so straitened that 
when the boy was sent to school he had to 
depend for subsistence mainly upon what was 
bestowed upon him for singing from door to 
door. But the condition of John Luther 
began to improve, and by the time when 
Martin was of sufficient age, the father was 
able to maintain him at the University of 
Erfurt, which he entered at the age of 
eighteen, graduating as Master of Arts in 
1505. His father had destined him for the 
profession of law, and was greatly disap- 
pointed when his son determined to “ re- 
nounce the world,” and become a monk. 

At midsummer, 1505 Martin Luther en- 
tered the Augustine convent at Erfurt, and 
subjected himself to its severest discipline. 
In 1507 he took Orders, and in the follow- 
ing year was called to be Professor of 
Scholastic Philosophy in the University of 
Wittenberg, which had been founded not 
long before by Frederick, rightly styled 
“the Wise,” Elector of Saxony. In 1612 
he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and began to lecture upon the Scriptures, 
his favorite subject being the Psalms and 
the Pauline Epistles. Up to this time, and 
for several years afterwards, there was not 
inall Christendom a more sincere and earn- 
est Catholic than was Doctor Martin Luth- 
er. Butin 1516 the public sale of “ Indul- 
gences” was set up in Germany, its general 
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management being placed in the hands of 
John Tetzel, 2 Dominican monk. If the 
sale was by Papal authority, its extortions 
and abuses as carried on by Tetzel, and which 
are admitted by all to have been scanda- 
lous, were not with the knowledge of 
the Pope, as Luther himself tells us. 
The indignation of Luther was aroused ; 
and on October 31, 1517, he posted up 
on the doors of the Schlosskirche at Wit- 
tenberg a series of 95 “theses” or propo- 
sitions, which he proposed to maintain 
against any and all opponents. Following 
are the most essential of these theses :— 


FROM THE NINETY-FIVE THESES. 


(1.) When our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, says ‘ Repent,” he means that the 
whole life of His followers on the earth is a con- 
stant and continual repentance.—(2.) This ex- 
pression cannot be understood of the Sacrament 
of Penitence—that is to say, of Confession and 
Satisfaction—as administered by the priest.— 
(6.) The Pope cannot remit any condemnation, 
but only declare and confirm the remission 
which God himself has given. At least, he can 
only do it in cases which belong to him. If he 
does otherwise, the condemnation remains ex- 
actly as before.-—(21.) The Commissaries of 
Indulgence are mistaken when they say the 
Pope’s Indulgence delivers from all punishments, 
and saves.—(27.) It is the preaching of human 
folly to pretend that at the very moment when 
the money tinkles in the strong-box, the soul 
flies off from Purgatory.—(35.) It is an anti- 
christian doctrine to pretend that in order to 
deliver a soul from Purgatory, or to purchase 
an Indulgence, there is no need of either sor- 
row or repentance.—(387.) Every true Chris- 
tian, dead or alive, participates in all the bles- 
sings of Christ and of the Church, by the gift 
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of God, and without a letter of Indulgence.— 
(38.) Still the dispensation and pardon of the 
Pope must not be despised: for his pardon is a 
declaration of the pardon of God.—(47.) Chris- 
tians must be told that to purchase an Indul- 
gence is optional, not obligatory.—(80.) Chris- 
tians must be told that if the Pope knew of the 
extortions of the preachers of Indulgences, he 
would rather that the metropolis of St. Peter 
were burned and reduced to ashes, than see it 
built with the skin, flesh, and bones of his 
sheep.—(52.) To hope to be saved by Indul- 
gences is a lying and empty hope, even should 
the Comimissary of Indulgences—nay, the Pope 
himself—be pleased to pledge his own soul in 
security of it.—(94.) Christians should be ex- 
horted to diligence in following Christ, their 
head, through crosses, death, and hell.—(95.) 
Yor it is far better to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven through much tribulation, than to ac- 
quire a carnal security by the flattery of a false 
peace. 


The publication of these theses was the 
immediate occasion of that great ecclesias- 
ticaland secular movement which has come 
to be universally known as the Reforma- 
tion. We shall not follow Luther through 
his career as an anti-papal reformer, con- 
fining ourselves wholly to his writings upon 
purely religious topics. His translation of 
the Bible into German begun in 1521, and 
completed in 1534, with the assistance of 
Melanchthon and others, bears much the 
same relation to the German language that 
the Authorized English Version does to our 
own language, which was essentially the 
work of three successive generations of 
translators, and was finally put into its 
present form by the conjoint labors of for- 
ty-seven eminent divines, while that of Lu- 
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ther was substantially his own individual 
work. There are in German some half a 
dozen editions, more or less complete, of 
the Works of Luther, the earliest being that 
of Walch (24 vols. 4to, 1740-58) and the 
latest, that of Plochmann and Irmische 
(68 vols, 8vo, 1826-79.) An extensive 
German Selection is that of Otto Von Ger- 
lach (24 vols. 1859.) There is a good Se- 
lection, translated into English by Henry 
Cole (4 vols. 8vo, 1826,) from which the 
subjoined extracts are taken :— 


DAVID’S SIN AND REPENTANCE. 

Against Thee only have I sinned, and done 
evil in Thy sight. This verse (Psalm li. 4) is 
differently expounded by different persons, and 
it has even been considered that this one little 
point is the greatest difficulty that is met with 
in the whole Psalm. And as Paul has cited 
it in his Epistle to the Romans, it has been 
numbered among some of the most difficult pas- 
sages in the whole Scripture. Although, there- 
fore, I leave it to others to go according to their 
own interpretations, yet I have a good hope 
that I shall be enabled to give the true and gen- 
uine meaning of the text. 

This, then, I would first of all advise the 
reader to do: to bear in mind that David is 
here speaking in the person of all the saints, and 
not in his own person, as an adulterer. Al- 
though I do not say it might not be that it was 
this fall which, as a medium, brought him un- 
der the knowledge of himself, and of his whole 
human nature, and made him think thus: “ Be- 
hold I, so holy a king, who have with so much 
pious devotedness observed the law and the 
worship of God, have been tempted and over- 
come by the inbred evil and sin of my flesh 
that I have murdered an innocent man, and 
have for adulterous purposes taken away his wife! 
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And is this not an evident proof that my nature 
is more deeply infected and corrupted by sin 
than ever I thought it was?” 

And it might be that in this way he derived 
the feeling sense of his entire sinfulness—from 
his fall into adultery and murder—and from 
thence drew the conclusion that neither the 
tree nor the fruits of human nature were good ; 
but that the whole was so deformed and lost. by 
sin, that there was nothing sound left in the 
whole of nature. 

In the next place, the grammatical construc- 
tion is to be explained, which seems to me to be 
somewhat obscure. For what the translator has 
rendered by the preterperfect ought to be present : 
“ Against Thee only do I sin ;” that is, “ I know 
that before Thee I am nothing but a sinner ;” or, 
“ Before Thee I do nothing but evil continually.” 
That is, ‘“ My whole life is evil and depraved on 
account of sin; I cannot boast before Thee 
of merit or of righteousness, but am evil altogeth- 
er; andin Thy sight this is my character: I 
do evil; I have sinned ; I do sin, and shall sin 
to the end of the chapter.” And thus the 
changing of the preterperfect tense for the present, 
leads us from the actual sin to the sin universal. 

I therefore restore the correct grammatical 
construction—that the preterperfect is there to 
be rendered by the present ; and then the word 
“only” is to be taken adverbially. So that the 
proper, genuine, and most plain meaning is, 
“ Against Thee only I do nothing but sin; in 
Thy sight I am nothing but a sinner; in the 
sight of Thy judgment, I do not boast of merit ; 
I do not boast of any righteousness; but I 
acknowledge myself to be a sinner, and implore 
Thy mercy.” 

That this is the way to understand the passage 
in question is proved also by Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, who seems to have eited this 
passage (Rom. xiii. 4) to the intent that he 
might show how it should be understood, For 
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in the same place he adds this universality: 
‘«‘ Every man is a liar,” that God only might be 
true. In the same way also the word “that ”’ is to 
be explained. For David does not mean that the 
righteousness of God is commended by our sins 
—as ungodly men cast it in the teeth of Paul; 
but he merely says: ‘ In Thy sight I do noth- 
ing but evil, that it might manifestly appear to 
be the truth that Thou only art righteous, and 
the justifier of sinners ; that Thou only deliverest 
from sin, by not imputing sins to them who 
trust in Thy mercy.” 

That this is the meaning, Paul plainly shows 
in that which immediately precedes the passage 
in question. Wherefore the word “ that” does 
not imply power in us, so as to denote the cause, 
but is simply our own confession—because we 
confess these two things: That all men are liars, 
or sinners: that it might be a manifest truth 
that God alone is righteous, and justifieth the 
unrighteous person who is of faith in Jesus 

DEE (Stags es 

According to this interpretation, then, the 
certain and genuine meaning of the verse is 
this: That David, having a view of his whole 
nature, takes away from himself, and all men, 
all creature righteousness ; and by a general con- 
fession, attributes and ascribes to himself nothing 
but sin; that this title might be left unto God, 
whole and unsullied, that He only is righteous. 

The effect produced, therefore, by this doc- 
trine is not that which blasphemers conclude: 
‘If God be justified by our sin, therefore let us 
sin the more.” But the effect and conclusion 
«re these: Since the whole world is guilty of 
sin, and since God alone is righteous, the whole 
world cannot be delivered from sin by any 
devoted strivings, endeavors, or works of its own ; 
but the glory of righteousness must be left to 
God alone, who is just and the justifier of the 
ungodly, by faith in Christ. All, therefore, 
who see and sensibly feel this unhappy state of 
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their nature, must not seek any other form or 
way of righteousness than through Him who 
alone is righteous. 

These two principal doctrines of the whole 
Scripture are here established: First, that the 
whole nature is condemned and lost by sin, and 
cannot, by any powers or devoted efforts of its 
own, get free from this calamity and death, and 
then that God alone is righteous. 

Those, therefore, who desire to be delivered 
from sin ought, with a confession of their sin, to 
flee unto the righteous God, and implore his 
mercy, after the manner of David. 

Hence it is manifest that this Psalm is a most 
blessed production of the Holy Spirit, left to the. 
Church for the purpose of instructing us con- 
cerning the greatest and most important matters, 
of which the former age knew nothing, and 
which it could not soundly teach, because it had 
departed from the Word unto human dreams. 
Whereas it becomes us to judge of and teach 
others according to the Word; and the Word 
plainly proves that God only is righteous. 
Therefore, no political, no privately moral right- 
eousness, no ceremonies, can deliver us; for, 
whether it be a righteous prince, or a righteous 
husband (as far as external conduct is concerned), 
he must of necessity say of himself before God : 
«« Against Thee only I have sinned; Thou only 
art righteous— Commentary on Psalm iv. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


As this Epistle of Paul to the Romans con- 
tains alone the plan of the whole Scripture, and 
is a most complete epitome of the New Testa- 
ment, a Gospel—which Gospel it exhibits of 
itself in the most brief and most clear manner— 
I consider it ought not only to be imbibed by all 
Christians from their youth, and to be thoroughly 
understood to a word, but to be, by unceasing 
and anxious meditation, pondered and digested, 
and cast down, like well-digested food into “ the 
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lower parts of the belly.” For this Epistle is 
such a full treasury of spiritual riches, and, as 
it were, such an overflowing cornucopiz, that 
if you read it a thousand times over, there is 
always something new to be found; so that 
the last time of reading shall ever be the most 
profitable ; because, under the divine teaching, 
and under the growth in the knowledge of 
Christ, the nature of Faith (which is there to 
be learned and experienced in the workings 
of all its divine sensations, with power) car- 
ries you deeper and deeper into the subject ; 
the Faith grows as you proceed, and becomes 
by its own increase more strong, more sweet, 
more precious, and more enriched. 

I thought, therefore, I might render a pro- 
fitable service if I should spend upon it (accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift which I have 
received of God) a certain portion of labor; and 
by this short Preface open a plain way for its 
being read and understood by my posterity with 
more clearness and with less offence. To which 
work I find myself more especially inclined, 
because I know that this Epistle, which ought 
to be made the only test and only plan, has been 
so obscured by the unprofitable comments and 
vain sophistries of so many, that its grand scope 
though as plain as possible—has been under. 
stood but by a few writers during many years. 
—Preface to Commentary on Romans. 


THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 


There are six sins against the Holy Ghost, 
which, though they be essentially the same, yet 
differ in their actings, or, rather, in their sinful 
workings. ‘These are: Presumption, Fighting 
against the known truth; Obstinacy ; Despera- 
tion; Envy of the grace of God in a brother; 
and final Impenitency, These act or work thus: 
In the time of security and peace, Presump- 
tion, Fighting against the truth, and Obstinacy ; 
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in times of souls-straits and troubles, Despera- 
tion, Envy, and Impenitence. 

(1.) The reprobate, in the time of security, 
is confident and presumptuous, and seems sure 
that he, in his works, pleases God, and will be 
righteous, as He is in himself. as the Pharisees. 
—(2.) Itfhe be reproved, he grows proud, and 
resists the truth which makes against him; and 
although he knows it is the truth, yet he will 
not cease from his presumption; in this he 
fights against the known truth.—(3.) He ob- 
stinately perseveres in this presumption and 
fighting, and dies in his sins, hardened, sered 
and incorrigible. 

On the other hand: (1.) The reprobates, 
when they begin to feel the wrath of God they 
at once, like Cain and Judas, despair, and do not 
believe that their sins can be pardoned, but im- 
agine that their sin is greater than the grace 
of God.-(2.) When they see that they are 
rejected, they envy all men their salvation, and 
would that no one were saved, but that all should 
perish with themselves.-(3.) They persevere 
in this envy and desperation, and will not suffer 
themselves to be converted. And as obstinacy 
is a certain final impenitency, in the time of se- 
curity—that is, in presumption and fighting 
against the truth; so final impenitency is a cer- 
tain obstinacy in the time of soul straits—that 
is, in desperation, envy, and such like.—Com- 
mentary on Matthew xiii. 


ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. 

This Gospel (Luke xvi.) furnishes matter for 
several questions. The first is this—What this 
Abraham’s bosom is? for it is certain that it can- 
not be any carnal receptacle consisting of corpo- 
real matter. In order to answer this question we 
must know that the soul or spirit of man can 
find no rest, no place unto which it can flee out 
of the Word of God, until, in the Last Day it 
be received up to behold and dwell in the pres» 
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ence of God. Wherefore, I conclude that 
«‘ Abraham’s bosom” signifies nothing less than 
the Word of God: namely, that Word wherein 
(Gen. xxiv.) Christ was promised unto him: 
“In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” In this Word Christ was prom- 
ised unto him, as He in whom all men should 
be blessed; that is, should be set free from sin, 
death, and hell; and in no other, nor in any 
work of their own, how excellent or laborious 
soever it might be. And all those who gave 
credit to this promise, believed in Christ, and 
became true Christians, and therefore by fully 
relying on this Word, they were delivered from 
the power of sin, death, and hell. 

Therefore all the fathers who looked for the 
coming of Christ were “received into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ;” that is, they conflicted with 
death by an unshaken faith ; and resting wholly 
on this divine oracle, they slept in peace, and 
are gathered up into that Word as into a cer- 
tain bosom; and if they persevered unto the 
end, and died in that faith, will there rest until 
the final Judgment: (those only excepted, who 
rose together with Christ, as is recorded in 
Matt. xxvii.) 

In the same manner when we, we come to 
confront with death, must lay hold of the prom- 
ise of Christ, and rest in it with a steady confi- 
dence which speaks thus: He that believeth 
in Me, shall never die ;” or any other promise 
of a similar kind. In such a promise as this, I 
say confidently enfold thy heart, and die in it, 
and thus thou shalt creep into the bosom of 
Christ, and sweetly sleep; and be preserved 
there until the day of the resurrection. For the 
promise made unto us, and that made unto 
Abraham, centre in the same point—namely, 
Christ ; for it is by Him that we come to be 
saved. The former promise, however, is more 
particularly called “ Abraham’s bosom,’ be- 
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cause it was first spoken unto him and he first 
rested in it. 


PATER NOSTER. 


“Our Father.” —This is certainly a most ex- 
cellent beginning or preparation, whereby we are 
led to know how He to whom we are about to 
pray should be named, honored, and addressed ; 
and how every person should approach Him, 
that He may be gracious and inclined to hear. 
Of all the names of God, therefore, there is no 
one the use of which renders us more acceptable 
unto Him than that of Father; and it is a most 
lovely, sweet, and deeply comprehensive name, 
and full of mental affection. It would not be so 
sweet and consoling to say “ Lord ” or “ God,” 
or “Judge,” because the name “ Father” (in 
natural things) is engrafted in us, and is naturally 
sweet. And for this reason the same name is 
pleasing unto God, and greatly moves Him to 
hear us. And also, it brings us into a knowl- 
edge of ourselves as the sons of God; by which 
also we greatly move the heart of God; for no 
voice is sweeter unto a father than that of a child. 
This is farther discovered unto us by what fol- 
lows. 

“ Which art in heaven.””—By these words we 
plainly show our miserable straits of mind, and 
our exiled state, and are powerfully moved to 
pray, as well as God to hear. For he who be- 
gins to pray, “ Our Father who art in heaven,” 
and does it from the inmost recesses of his heart, 
therein confesses that he has a Father, and that 
it is He who is in heaven; and he confesses also 
that he himself is an exile, and left to travel 
here upon earth. And hereupon there must 
necessarily follow an inward affection of heart, 
such as that son has who is living far from his 
own country, among strangers, and in exile and 
calamity. For it is as if he should say, “O 
Father, Thou indeed art in heaven, but I, Thy 
miserable son, am far away from Thee upon 
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earth;” that is, in exile, perils, calamities, and 
straits, and amid devils, enemies, and various 
difficulties. He, therefore, who thus prays has 
his heart directed and lifted up towards God, and 
is in a state to pray, and to obtain grace of 
Grodaaeiec. 

The use of the name, therefore, evidences 
great confidences in God; which confidence in 
Him we ought above all things to hold fast ; be- 
cause besides this one Parent there is no one that 
can aid us in coming to heaven ; but, as it is writ- 
ten, “ No man hath ascended into heaven but He 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man who isin heaven;” on whose shoulders 
and wings only it is that we can ascend to 
heayen. Otherwise all word-mongers may say 
the Lord’s Prayer; who, nevertheless, know 
not what the words signify. But what I con- 
sider to be prayer is that which proceedeth from 
the heart rather than from the mouth.—LHapo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer. 


While, perhaps, Luther should not be 
classed among the great poets, he wrote 
several hymns which have stirred the Ger- 
man heart as few other poems have done. 
Among these is the Martyrs’ Hymn and the 
magnificent lyric, Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott, the latter of which may be styled the 
national song of Protestant Germany. 


THE MARTYRS’ HYMN. 


lung to the heedless winds, or on the waters 
cast, 

The martyrs’ ashes watched shall gathered be 
at last ; 

And from that scattered dust, around us and 

3 abroad 

Shall spring a plenteous seed of witnesses for 


God. 
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The Father hath received their latest living 
_ breath; 
And vain is Satan’s boast of victory in their 
death. 
Still, still, though dead, they speak, and trumpet- 
tongued, proclaim 
To many awakened land, the One availing 
Name. 
Transl. of W. J. Fox. 


EIN FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He’ll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 
The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour— 

Oh earth is not his fellow. 


By force of arms we nothing can— 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights the proper man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same ? 
Christ Jesus is his name, 
The Lord Zebaoth’s Son— 
He, and no other one, 

Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were this world all devils o’er, 
And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore— 
Not they can overpower us. 
And let the Prince of Ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 
He harms us not a whit: 
For why? His doom is writ— 
A word shall quickly slay him, 
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God’s word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger ; 
But, spite of hell, shall have its course— 
Tis written by His finger. 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small : 
These things shall vanish all— 

The City of God remaineth. 

Transl. of THomas CARLYLE. 


HENRY LUTTRELL.— 


LUTTRELL, Henry, an English ver- 
sifier and man of fashion, born in 1770; 
died in 1851. He was especially noted for 
his clever sayings. His only published 
works were, Advice to Julia: a Letter in 
Rhyme (1820), and Crockford House (1827.) 
Among his epigrams is the following upon 


the vocalist, Maria Tree: 


‘On this Tree when a nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as she brings.” 


THE NOVEMBER FOG OF LONDON. 


First, at the dawn of lingering day, 
It rises of an ashy gray ; 
Then deepening with a sordid stain 
Of yellow like a lion’s mane. 
Vapor importunate and dense, 
It wars at once with every sense. 
The ears escape not: all around 
Returns a dull unwonted sound. 
Loth to stand still, afraid to stir, 
The chilled and puzzled passenger, 
Oft blundering from the pavement, fails 
To feel his way along the rails, 
Or at the crossings, in the roll 
Of every carriage dreads the pole. 


Scarce an eclipse, with pall so dun, 
Blots from the face of heaven the sun. 
But soon a thicker, darker cloak 
Wraps all the town, behold! in smoke, 
Which steam-compelling trade disgorges 
From all her furnaces and forges 
In pitchy clouds. ‘Too dense to rise, 

It drops rejected from the skies , 
Till struggling day, extinguished quite, 
At noon gives place to candle-light. 


O Chemistry, attractive maid! 
Descend in pity to our aid. 
Come with thy all-pervading gases, 
Thy crucibles, retorts, and glasses, 
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Thy fearful energy and wonders, 

Thy dazzling lights and mimic thunders. 
Let Carbon in thy train be seen, 

Dark Azote and fair Oxygen ; 

And Wollaston and Davy guide 

The car that bears thee, at thy side. 

If any power can, anyhow 

Abate these nuisances, ’tis thou ; 

And see, to aid thee in the blow, 

The bell of Michael Angelo, 

Oh join (success a thing of course is) 
Thy heavenly to his mortal forces ; 
Make all our chimneys chew the cud, 
Like hungry cows—as chimneys should ! 
And since ’tis only smoke we draw 
Within our lungs at Common Law, 

Into their thirsty tubes be sent 

Fresh air by Act of Parliament. 


LONDON IN AUGUST. 


Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat. 
As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits, 
Alternate blows and intermits. 

For short-lived green, a russet brown 
Stains every withering shrub in town. 
Darkening the air in clouds arise 

The Egyptian plagues of dust and flies. 


At rest, in motion—forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home— 
Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions—‘“ Be ye hot!” 
Day is intolerable ; Night ; 

As close and suffocating quite ; 
And still the mercury mounts higher, 
Till London seems again on fire. 


Str CHARLES LYELL.— 


LYELL, Str Cuaruss, a British geolo- 
gist, born in Scotland in 1797 ; died at Lon- 
don in 1875. He graduated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford in 1821, and began the study 
of law, but soon abandoned it for researches 
into the natural sciences, especially geology. 
Tn 1830 appeared his Principles of Geology, 
of which many editions, with successive 
enlargements, have been published. In 
1838 the original work was divided into 
two parts, the first being entitled the He- 
ments of Geology; this in 1870 was consid- 
erably modified, and was published as The 
Students Manual of Geology. Lyell trav- 
elled extensively on both continents, the 
main object of his journeyings being geolo- 
gical inquiry; and he wrote numerous 
papers upon his special science. He visited 
America in 1841, and again 1845. An 
account of these visits was given in his 
Travels in North America in the Years 1841- 
42, and A Second Visit to the United States. 
In 1863 appeared his Geological Huidences 
of the Antiquity of Man, in which he ac- 
ceded to the general theory of Darwin on 
the Origin of Species. He was chosen Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society in 1836, 
and again in 1850; was knighted in 1848, 
and created a baronet in 1864. 


GEOLOGY COMPARED TO HISTORY. 

We often discover with surprise, on looking 
back into the chronicles of nations, how the for- 
tune of some battle has influenced the fate of 
millions of our contemporaries, when it has long 
been forgotten by the mass of the population. 
With this remote event, we may find inseparably 
connected the geographical boundaries of a great 
state, the language now spoken by the inhab- 
itants, their peculiar manners, laws, and religious 
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opinions. But far more astonishing and unex- 
pected are the connections brought to light, 
when we carry back our researches into the his- 
tory of nature. The form of a coast, the con- 
figuration of the interior of a country, the ex- 
istence and extent of lakes, valleys, and moun- 
tains can often be traced to the former preval- 
ence of earthquakes and volcanoes in regions 
which have long been undisturbed. To these 
remote convulsions, the present fertility of some 
districts, the sterile character of others, the ele- 
vation of land above the sea, the climate, and 
various peculiarities, may be distinctly referred. 
On the other hand, many distinguishing features 
of the surface may often be ascribed to the oper- 
ation, at a remote era, of slow and tranquil 
causes—to the gradual deposition of sediment in 
a lake or in the ocean, or to the prolific increase 
of testacea and corals. 

To select another example ; we find in certain 
localities subterranean deposits of coal, con- 
sisting of vegetable matter formerly drifted 
into seas and lakes. These seas and lakes 
have since been filled up; the lands where- 
on the forests grew have disappeared or 
changed their form; the rivers and currents 
which floated the vegetable masses can no longer 
be traced; and the plants belonged to species 
which for ages have passed away from the sur- 
face of our planet. Yet the commercial pros- 
perity and numerical strength of a nation may 
now be mainly dependent on the local distribu- 
tion of fuel determined by that ancient state of 
ings. 

Geology is intimately related to almost all the 
physical sciences, as history is to the moral. A 
historian should, if possible, be at once pro- 
foundly acquainted with ethics, politics, juris- 
prudence, the military art, theology ; in a word, 
with all branches of knowledge by which any 
insight into human affairs, or into the moral and 
intellectual nature of man, can be obtained. It 
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would be no less desirable that a geologist should 
be well versed in chemistry, natural philosophy, 
mineralogy, zoology, comparative anatomy, bot- 
any; in short, in every science relating to or- 
ganic and inorganic nature. With these accom- 
plishments, the historian and geologist would 
rarely fail to draw correct philosophical conclu- 
sions from the various monuments transmitted 
to them of former occurrences. They would 
know to what combination of causes analogous 
effects were referable, and they would often be 
enabled to supply, by inference, information con- 
cerning many events unrecorded in the defective 
archives of former ages. But as such extensive 
acquisitions are scarcely within the reach of any 
individual, it is necessary that men who have 
devoted their lives to different departments 
should unite their efforts; and as the historian 
receives assistance from the antiquary, and from 
those who have cultivated different branches of 
moral and political science, so the geologist should 
avail himself of the aid of many naturalists, and 
particularly of those who have studied the fossil 
remains of lost species of animals and plants. 
The analogy, however, of the monuments con- 
sulted in geology, and those available in history, 
extends no further than to one class of historical 
monuments—those which may be said to be 
undesignedly commemorative of former events. 
The canoes, for example, and stone hatchets 
found im our peat-bogs, afford an insight into 
the rude arts and manners of the earliest inhab- 
itants of our island; the buried coin fixes the 
date of the reign of some Roman emperor; the 
ancient encampment indicates the districts once 
occupied by invading armies, and the former 
method of constructing military defences ; the 
Egyptian mummies throw light on the art of 
embalming, the rites of sepulture, or the average 
stature of the human race in ancient Egypt. 
This class of memorials yields to no other in 
authenticity, but it constitutes a small part only 
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of the resources on which the historian relies, 
whereas in geology it forms the only kind of evi- 
dence which is at our command. For this rea- 
son we must not expect to obtain a full and con- 
nected account of any series of events beyond 
the reach of history. But the testimony of 
geological monuments if frequently imperfect, 
possesses at least the advantage of being free 
from all suspicion of misrepresentation. We 
may be deceived in the inferences which we 
draw in the same manner as we often mistake 
the nature and import of phenomena observed in 
the daily course of nature; but our liability to 
err is confined to the interpretation, and, if this 
be correct, our information is certain——Ze- 


ments of Geology. 


. 


ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH,— 
LYNCH, Anne Cuar.orte [Mrs. Bot- 


ta],an American author, born at Benning- 
ton, Vt., in 1820, died in New York, March 
23, 1891. She began early to write for 
periodicals, to which she has contributed 
many stories and essays. Her first volume 
of Poems was published in 1848, her Hand- 
book of Universal Literature in 1860, and 
anew edition of her poems in 1884, In 
1855 she married Vincenzo Botta, Profes- 
sor of Italian Literature in the University 
of the City of New York, and the author 
of several works, among them a Discourse 
on the Life, Character and Policy of Cavour 
(1862), Dante as Philosopher, Patriot and 
Poet (1865), and An Historical Account of 
Modern Philosophy in Italy. Her Memoirs, 
“by her friend” appeared in 1894. 


PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 


Grace! hear that joyful sound ! 
A stranger’s voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose tones shall bid the slumbering nations 
round 
Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Athenians! gather there, he brings you words 
Brighter than all your boasted lore affords, 


He brings you news of One 
Above Olympian Jove; One in whose light 
Your gods shall fade like stars before the sun. 
On your bewildered night 
That Unknown Gop of whom ye darkly dream 
In all his burning radiance shall beam. 


Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship round that idol shrine ; 
He points to him who reared your starry skies, 
And bade your Pheebus shine, 
Lift up your souls from where in dust ye bow ; 
That God of gods commands your homage now, 
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But brighter tidings still! 
He tells of One whose precious blood we spilt 
Tn lavish streams upon Judea’s hill, 
A ransom for your guilt ; 
Who triumphed o’er the grave, and broke its 
chain ; 
Who conquered Death and Hell, and rose again. 


Sages of Greece ! come near ; 
Spirits of daring thought and giant mould, 
Ye questioners of Time and Nature, hear 
Mysteries before untold ! 
Immortal life revealed ! light for which ye 
Have tasked in vain your proud philosophy. 


Searchers for some First Cause 
Through doubt and darkness—lo he points to 
One 
Where all your vaunted reason lost must pause, 
Too vast too think upon : 
That was from everlasting—that shall be 
To everlasting still, eternally ! 


Ye followers of him 
Who deemed his soul a spark of Deity ! 
Your fancies fade—your master’s dreams grow 
dim 
To this reality. 
Stoic, unbend that brow, drink in that sound. 
Skeptic! dispel those doubts, the truth is found. 


Greece! though thy sculptured walls 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rung 
And through thy temples and thy pillared halls, 
Immortal poets sung— 
No sounds like these have rent your startled air; 
They open realms of light and bid you enter 
there. 


THE LESSON OF THE BEE. 
The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o’er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
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Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 
The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 
But from old rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely pressed ~ 
Within the prison chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 

In the wide garden of humanity, 

And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hired in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 


THOUGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 
Speak low! tread softly through these halls ; 
Here Genius lives enshrined ; 
Here reign, in silent majesty, 
The monarchs of the mind, 


A mighty spirit-host they come 
From every age and clime; 

Above the buried wrecks of years, 
They breast the tide of Time. 


And in their presence chamber here 
They hold their royal state, 

And round them throng a noble train, 
The gifted and the great. 


Oh, child of Earth! when round thy path 
The storms of life arise, 

And when thy brothers pass thee by 
With stern unloving eyes ; 


Here shall the poets chant for thee 
Their sweetest, loftiest lays ; 

And prophets wait to guide thy steps 
In wisdom’s pleasant ways. 


Come, with these God-anointed kings 
Be thou companion here ; 
And in the mighty realm of mind, 
Thou shalt go forth a peer. 
14-7 
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ASPIRATION. 


The planted seed, consigned to common earth, 
Disdains to moulder with the baser clay 
But rises up to meet the light of day, 
Spreads all its leaves and flowers and tendrils 
forth 
And, bathed and ripened in the genial ray, 
Pours out its perfume on the wandering gales 
Till on the fragrant breath its life exhiles. 
So this immortal gem within my breast 
Would strive to pierce the dull, dark clod of 
sense, 
With aspirations winged and intense, 
Would so stretch upward, in its tireless quest, 
To meet the Central Soul, its source, its rest: 
So in the fragrance of the immortal flower, 
High thoughts and noble deeds, its life it would 
outpour. 


HENRY FRANCIS LYTE— 


LYTH, Henry Francis, a British clergy- 
man and poet, born at Kelso, Scotland, in 
1793; died at Nice, France, in 1847. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he gained several times the prize for 
English poetry. He took Orders, and be- 
came rector of Brixton, England. He pub- 
lished several volumes of poetry, mostly of 
a devotional character. His hymn“ Abide 
with me,” was written at Nice, not long 
before his death. 


EVENING. 


Sweet Evening hour! sweet Evening hour! 
That calms the air and shuts the flower ; 
That brings the wild-bird to her nest, 

The infant to its mother’s breast. 


Sweet hour! that bids the laborer cease, 

That gives the weary team release, 

That leads them home, and crowns them there— 
With rest and shelter, food, and care. 


Oh season of soft sounds and hues, 
Of twilight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm and converse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat ! 


Yes, lovely hour! thou art the time 
When feelings flow, and wishes climb ; 
When timid souls begin to dare, 

And God receives and answers prayer. 


Then, as the earth recedes from sight, 
Heaven seems to ope her fields of light, 
And call the fettered soul above 

From sin and grief, to peace and love. 


Who has not felt that Evening’s hour 
Draws forth devotion’s tenderest power 3 
That guardian spirits round us stand, 
And God himself seems most at band? 
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Sweet hour! for heavenly musing made, 
When Isaac walked, and David prayed; 
When Abram’s offering God did own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone ! 


“ ABIDE WITH ME!” 


Abide with me! fast falls the even-tide ; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh abide with me ! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim; its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see ; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me! 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word ; 
But as thou dwell’st with thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me ! 


Come not in terrors as the King of kings ; 

But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings ; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea ; 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me ! 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile; 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee. 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me ! 


I need Thy presence every passing hour ; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide with me ! 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless ; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is Death’s sting ? where Grave thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 
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Hold, then, Thy cross before my closing eyes ; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the 
skies ! 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and Karth’s vain 
shadows flee ; 

In life and death, O Lord, abide with me! 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


There is a spot in the lone, lone sea, 
A spot unmarked, but holy, 

For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 


He sleeps—he sleeps—serene and safe, 
From tempest and from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him chafe, 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever : 

It was his home when he had breath, 
Tis now his home forever. 


Sleep on, sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 
A glorious tomb they’ve found thee ; 

The broad blue sky above thee spread, 
The boundless ocean round thee. 


No vulgar foot treads here, 
No hand profane shall move thee, 
But gallant hearts shall proudly steer, 
And warriors shout above thee. 


And though no stone may tell 
Thy name, thy worth, thy glory, 
They rest in hearts that love thee well, 
And they grace Britannia’s story. 


LORD GEORGE LYTTELTON.— 
LYTTELTON, Lorp Georges, an Eng- 


lish statesman and author, born in 1709; 
died in 1773. He entered Parliament 
in 1720; became a Lord of the Treasury 
in 1744, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1756, and was raised to the baronage in 
1757. He wrote a volume of poems, and 
several works in prose, the most important 
of which are Dealogues of the Dead and 
History of the Life of King Henry LI. and 
the Age which he lived (4 vols. quarto, 
1764-67). 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


He may with justice be ranked among the 
greatest generals any age has produced, There 
was united in him activity, vigilance, intrepid- 
ity, caution, great force of judgment, andnever- | 
failing presence of mind, Having been from his 
very childhood continually in war, and at the 
head of armies, he joined to all. the capacity 
that genius could give, all the knowledge and 
skill that experience could teach, and was a 
perfect master of the military art as it was 
practised in the times in which he lived, 

A lust of power which no regard to justice 
could limit, the most unrelenting cruelty, and 
the most insatiable avarice possessed his soul. 
It is true, indeed, that among many acts of 
extreme inhumanity some shining instances of 
great clemency may be produced ; but where he 
had no advantage nor pride in forgiving, his 
nature discovered itself to be utterly void of all 
sense of compassion; and some barbarities which 
he committed exceeded the bounds that even 
tyrants andconquerors prescribe to themselves, 

As to his wisdom in government, of which 
some writers have spoken very highly, he was, 
indeed, so far wise that through a long, unquiet 
reign he knew how to support oppression by 
terror, and employed the properest means for 
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carrying on a very iniquitous and viclent rule. 
But that which alone deserves the name of 
wisdom in the character of a king—the maintain- 
ing of authority by the exercise of those virtues 
which make the happiness of his people—was 
what, with all his abilities, he does not appear to 
have possessed. Nor did he excel in those 
soothing and popular arts which sometimes 
change the complexion of a tyranny, and give it 
a fallacious appearance of freedom. His govern- 
ment was harsh and despotic, violating even the 
principles of that Constitution which he himself 
had established. Yet so far he performed the 
duty of a sovereign that he took care to maintain 
agood police in his realm; curbing licentiousness 
with a strong hand, which in the tumultuous 
state of his government was a great and difficult 
work. 

But it was a poor compensation that the high- 
ways were safe, when the courts of justice were 
dens of thieves, and when almost every man in 
power or in office used his power to oppress and 
pillage the people. The king himself did not 
only tolerate but encourage, support, and even 
share these extortions. Though the greatness 
of the ancient landed estates of the crown, and 
the feudal profits to which he was legally entitled, 
rendered him one of the richest monarchs in 
Europe, he was not content with all that opulence, 
but by authorizing the sheriffs who collected his 
revenues in the several counties to practise the 
most grievous vexations and abuses for the raising 
of them higher by a perpetual auction of the 
crown lands, so that none of his tenants could be 
sure of possession if any other would come and 
offer more; by various iniquities in the court of 
exchequer, which was entirely Norman; by 
forfeitures wrongfully taken; and, lastly, by 
arbitrary and illegal taxations, he drew into his 
treasury much too great a proportion of the 
wealth of his Kingdom. 

It must, however, be owned that if his avarice 
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was insatiably and unjustly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parsimonious, nor of that sordid kind 
which brings on a prince dishonor and contempt. 
He supported the dignity of his crown with a 
decent magnificence ; and though he never was 
lavish, he sometimes was liberal, especially to 
his soldiers and the Church. But looking on 
money as a necessary means of maintaining and 
increasing power, he devised to accumulate as 
much as he could—rather, perhaps, from an 
ambitious than a covetous nature. At least his 
avarice was subservient to his ambition, and he 
laid up wealth in his coffers, as he did arms in 
his magazines, to be drawn out, when any 
proper occasion required it, for the enlargement 
of his dominions. 

Upon the whole, he had many great qualities, 
but few virtues, and if those actions that most 
particularly distinguish the man or the king are 
impartially considered, we shall find that in his 
character there is much to admire, but more to 
abhor.—History of the Life of King Henry II. 


Lyttleton’s Prologue to Thomson’s trag- 
edy of Cortolanus is perhaps the best pro- 
duction of this class in our language. 


PROLOGUE TO THOMPSON’S “ CORIOLANUS.” 


I come not here your candor to implore 

For scenes whose author is, alas! no more ; 

He wants no advocate his cause to plead ; 

You will yourselves be patrons of the dead..... 
O candid truth! O Faith without a stain ! 

O manners gently firm and nobly plain ! 

O sympathizing love of others’ bliss ! 

Where will you find another breast like his ? 
Such was the Man: The Poet well you know, 
Oft has he touched your heart with tender woe ; 
Oft in this crowded house, with just applause, 
You heard him teach fair Virtue’s purest laws ; 
For his chaste Muse employed her heaven-taught 
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None but the noblest passions to inspire ; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 
Oh, may to-night your favorable doom 
Another laurel add to grace his tomb ; 

Whilst he, superior now to praise or blame, 
Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 
Yet if to those whom most on earth he loved, 
From whom his pious care is now removed, 
With whom his liberal hand and bounteous heart 
Shared all his little fortune could impart; 

If to those friends your kind regard shall give 
What they no longer can from his receive, 
That, that, even now, above yon starry pole, 
May touch with pleasure his immortal soul. 


WILLIAM HAINES LYTLE.— ~ 


LYTLE, Witu1am Harss, soldier and 
poet, son of Robert T. Lytle, member of 
Congress from Ohio, 1833-35, was born at 
Cincinnati, O., November 2, 1826; died, 
September 20, 1863. He graduated at the 
College of Cincinnati, studied law and be- 
gan its practice, but at the beginning of the 
Mexican war he volunteered and was made 
captain of a company in the 2d Ohio regi- 
ment. He served in this capacity through- 
out the war, and at its close resumed the 
practice of law. He was later elected to the 
State legislature, was for a time major- 
general of the first division of the Ohio 
militia, and in 1857 the unsuccessful candi- 
date of the Democratic party for lieutenant- 
governor. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was made colonel of the 10th Ohio 
regiment. He was twice severely wounded, 
and was taken prisoner at Perryville, Ky., 
October 8, 1862, but was soon exchanged. 
On November 29, 1862, he was promoted 
to brigadier-general of volunteers. From 
this time until his death he served under 
Rosecrans in the West. He was killed while 
leading a charge of his brigade at Chicka- 
mauga, Tenn. [lis poems have never been 
collected in book-form. As a poet he is 
best known by his poem Antony and Cleo- 
para; or, “Iam Dying, Hgypt, Dying.” 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying ; 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast ; 
Let thine arm, oh Queen, support me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear, 
Listen to the great heart secrets 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 
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Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore ; 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Ceesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

»T was no foeman’s arm that felled him, 
Twas his own that struck the blow— 

His who, pillowed on thy bosom, 
Turned aside from glory’s ray— 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where the noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her; say the gods bear witness, 
Altars, augurs, circling wings, 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the thrones of kings. 


And for thee, star-eyed Kgvptian ! 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
Light the path to Stygian horrors 

With the splendors of thy smile ; 
Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine, 

I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


I am dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark ! the insulting foeman’s cry, 
They are coming ; quick, my falchion, 
Let me front them ere IJ die. 
Ah, no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell, 
Isis and Osiris guard thee, 
Cleopatra, Rome, farewell ! 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 


The Volunteers ! the Volunteers ! 

I dream, as in the by-gone years, 

I hear again their stirring cheers, 

And see their banners shine, 

What time the yet unconquered North 
Poured to the wars her legions forth, 
For many a wrong to strike a blow 
With mailéd hand at Mexico. 


The Volunteers ! ah, where are they 
Who bade the hostile surges stay, 
When the black forts of Monterey 
Frowned on their dauntless line ; 
When undismayed amid the shock 

Of war, like Cerro Gordo’s rock, 
They stood, or rushed more madly on, 
Than tropic tempest o’er San Juan. 


On Angostura’s crowded field, 

Their shattered columns scorned to yield, 
And wildly yet defiance pealed 

Their flashing batteries’ throats ; 

And echoed then the rifle’s crack, 

As deadly as when on the track 

Of flying foe, of yore, its voice 

Bade Orleans’ dark-eyed girls rejoice. 


Blent with the roar of guns and bombs, 
How grandly from the dim past comes 
The roll of their victorious drums, 
Their bugles’ joyous notes, 

When over Mexico’s proud towers, 
And the fair valley’s storied bowers, 
Fit recompense of toil and scars, 

In triumph waved their flag of stars. 


Ah, comrades, of your own tried troop, © 
Whose honor ne’er to shame might stoop, 
Of lion heart, and eagle swoop, 

But you alone remain ; 
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On all the rest has fallen the hush 
Of death ; the men whose battle rush 
Was wild as sun-loosed torrents’ flow 
From Orizaba’s crest of snow. 


The Volunteers! the Volunteers ! 

God send us peace, through all our years ; 
But if the cloud of war appears, 

We'll see them once again. 

From broad Ohio’s peaceful side, 

From where the Maumee pours its tide ; 
From storm-lashed Erie’s wintry shore, 
Shall spring the Volunteers once more. 
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LYTTON, Epwarp GxrorGE HARLE 
Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, Baron, an English 
novelist, dramatist, and poet, the youngest 
son of General W. EK. Bulwer, was born at 
Haydon Hall, London, in 1808; died in 1878. 
He was prepared by his mother for Cam- 
bridge, where he won the Chancellor's 
medal by a poem, on Sculpture (1825), and 
graduated at Trinity Hall 1826. At fifteen 
he had published /smael, an Oriental Tale, 
with other Poems (1820.) Weeds and Wild 
Flowers was privately printed 1826; 
O'Neill, or the Rebel, appeared 1827. He 
afterwards ignored these productions, with 
The Siamese Twins (1831), a metrical satire. 
After a visit to France, he put forth his 
first romance, Falkland (1827), anony- 
mously. Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman (1828), was his first success, and 
the remarkable series which followed were 
sometimes called “the Pelham novels.” The 
Disowned (1828), Devereux (1829), Paut 
Clifford (1830), Hugene Aram (1882), and 
Godolphin (1838), were of the same school. 
England and the English appeared in 1888. 
New lines were followed in The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine (1834), The Last Days of 
Pompewt (1834), and Avengt (1835.) In 
Athens, its Rise and Fall (1886), he turned 
from the historical romance to the histor- 
ical essay. He was returned to Parliament 
from St. Ives in 1831, and represented Lin. 
coln 1832-41, supporting the Whigs: he 
was baroneted 1838. His marriage with 
Rosina Wheeler (1827) resulted in a separ- 
ation in 1836. Lady Bulwer wrote several 
novels which were understood to satirize 
her husband and his friends. His contri- 
butions to the Mew Monthly Magazine, 
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which he edited 1833-88, were gathered as 
The Student (1885), Ernest Maltravers 
(1837), and its sequel, Alice, or the Myste- 
ries (1888) dealt with his favorite psycho- 
logical and social problems. His first 
play, The Duchess of La Valliére (1836), 
failed, but The Lady of Lyons (1888), 
Fiichelieu, Leila of Calderon (1888), and 
Money (1840), were eminently successful. 
Prose fiction was resumed in Night and 
Morning (1840), Zanoni (1842), and The 
Last of the Barons (1843.) In 1848 he 
succeeded to his mother’s estates and 
assumed her name of Lytton. His poems 
appeared 1842, his translations from Schil- 
ler 1844, The New Timon, a satire, 1845, 
and King Arthur 1848. Lucretia, or the 
Children of the Night (1847), and Harold, 
the Last of the Saxon Kings (1848), were 
his last novels in the old vein. The Cazxtons 
(1849), a new departure to the eminently 
moral and domestie tale, showed his great 
versatility, and was followed by My Novel, 
or Varieties of Hnglish Life (1853), What 
will he Do with it? (1858), and A Strange 
Story (1862.) In 1852 he reéntered Par- 
liament as member for Hertfordshire and a 
Conservative. He was Colonial Secretary 
under Lord Derby 1858-59, and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Lytton in 1866. 
His later poems were St. Stephen's (1860), 
The Lost Tales of Miletus (1866), and a 
translation of Horace’s Odes (1869.) The 
Coming Race (1872), and The Parisians 
(1872), appeared anonymously, and were 
strong enough to make a reputation. At 
his death Kenelm Chillingly had been fin- 
ished, and Pausanias the Spartan was left 
incomplete, to be edited by his son.. 
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SONG. 


When stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee ; 

Bend on me then thy tender eyes, 
As stars look on the sea. 

For thoughts, like waves that glide by night, 
Are stillest when they shine ; 

Mine earthly love lies hushed in light 
Beneath the heaven of thine. 


There is an hour when angels keep 
Familiar watch o’er men, 

When coarser souls are wrapped in sleep— 
Sweet spirit, meet me then! 

There is an hour when holy dreams 
Through slumber fairest glide, 

And in that mystic hour it seems 
Thou shouldst be by my side. 


My thoughts of thee too sacred are 
For daylight’s common beam ; 

I can but know thee as my star, 
My angel and my dream! 

When stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee ; 

Bend on me then thy tender eyes, 
As stars look on the sea, 


TALENT AND GENIUS. 


Talent convinces—genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth. 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind. 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 
Ripens the fruit by slow degrees for toil. 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects the wondrous dyes, 
And to the earth, in tears and glory given, 
Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of heaven, 
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Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 

From its plain horn-book learn the dull to read, 

Genius, the Pythian of the beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull. 

From eyes profane a veil the Iris screens, 

And fools on fools still ask, “‘What Hamlet 
means?” 


BRIDALS IN THE SPIRIT LAND. 


Many wonders on the ocean 
By the moonlight may be seen. 
Under moonlight on the Euxine 
Rose the blessed silver Isle. 


As Leonymus of Croton, 
At the Pythian god’s behest, 
Steered along the troubled waters 
To the tranquil Spirit-land. 


In the earthquake of the battle, 
When the Locrians reeled before 

Croton’s shock of marching iron, 
Strode a phantom to their van. 


’ Twas the shade of Locrian Ajax, 
Guarding still the native soil ; 

And Leonymus, confronting, 
Wounded, fell before the spear. 


Leech and herb the wound could heal not, 
Said the Pythian god, “ Depart; 
Voyage o’er the troubled Kuxine 
To the tranquil Spirit-land : 


“ There abides the Locrian Ajax; 
He who gave the wound can heal. 

Godlike souls are in their mercy 
Stronger yet than in their wrath.” 
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White it rose on lulléd waters, 
Rose the blessed silver Isle ; 
Purple vines in lengthened vistas, 
Knit the hilltop to the beach ; 


And the beach had sparry caverns, 
And a floor of golden sands ; 

And wherever soared the cypress, 
Underneath it bloomed the rose. 


Glimmered there amid the vine-leaves, 
Through cavern, over beach, 
Lifelike shadows of a beauty 
Which the living know no more ; 


Towery statues of great heroes, 
They who fought at Thebes and Troy, 
And, with looks that poets dream of, 
Beamed the women heroes loved. 


Stately out before their comrades, 
As the vessel touched the shore, 

Came the stateliest two by Hymen 
Ever hallowed into one. 


As He strode, the forest trembled 
To the awe that crowned his brow ; 
As she stepped, the ocean dimpled 
To the ray that left her smile. 


“ Fearless warrior, welcome hither !” 
Said a voice in which there slept 
Thunder-sounds to scatter armies 
As a north-wind scatters leaves. 


“Wounded sufferer, welcome hither !” 
Said a voice of music, low 

As the coo of doves that nestle 
Under summer boughs at noon, 
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“ Who are ye, O shapes of glory?” 
He, the Hero-Ghost, replied, 
“She is Helen, I Achilles, 
In the Spirit-land espoused. ” 


‘¢ Low, I kneel to thee, Pelides ; 
But, O marvel, she thy bride, 
She whose guilt unpeopled Hellas, 
She whose marriage-lights fired Troy 1” 


Frowned the large front of Achilles, 
Casting shadows o’er the place, 
As the sunlight fades from Tempé, 
When on Ossa hangs a storm. 


“Know, thou dullard, ” said Pelides, 
“That on the funeral pyre 
Earthly sins are purged from glory, 
And the Soul is as the Name. 


6 Tf to her in life a Paris, 
If to me in life a slave, 
Helen’s mate is here Achilles— 
Mine the Sister of the Stars. 


“ Nought of her survives but beauty, 
Nought of me survives but fame 3 
Fame and Beauty wed together 
In the isle of happy souls. 


O’er the foam of warring billows 
Silver-chimed the choral song, 
6‘ Fame and beauty wed together 
In the isle of happy souls. 


«‘ Wounded sufferer, welcome hither, 
Thou has reached us, thou art cured; 
Healed is every wound of mortal 
In the isle of happy souls. ” 
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O’er the gloom of moaning waters 
Soft and softer chimed the song, 
“ Healed is every wound of mortal 
In the isle of happy souls. ” 
The Lost Tales of Miletus. 


DEA FORTUNA. 


There is a beautiful and singular passage in 
Dante, wherein the stern Florentine defends 
Fortune from the popular accusations against 
her. According to him, she is an angelic 
power appointed by the Supreme Being to direct 
and order the course of human splendors; she 
obeys the will of God; she is blessed, and hear 
ing not those who blaspheme her, calm and 
aloft among the other angelic powers, revolves 
her spiral course, and rejoices in her beatitude. 

This is a conception very different from the 
popular notion which Aristophanes, in his true 
instinct of things popular, expresses by the 
sullen lips of his Plutus. That deity accounts 
for his blindness by saying that “when a boy 
he had indiscreetly promised to visit only the 
good,” and Jupiter was so envious of the good 
that he blinded the money-god. Whereon 
Chremylus asks him whether, if he recovered 
his sight, he would frequent the company of the 
good? “Certainly,” quoth Plutus, “for I have 
not seen them ever so long.” ‘Nor I neither,” 
rejoins Chremylus pithily, “‘ for all I can see out 
of both eyes !” 

But that misanthropical answer of Chremylus 
is neither here nor there, and only diverts us from 
the real question ; and that is, Whether Fortune 
bea heavenly, Christian angel, or a blind blunder- 
ing old heathen deity? For my part, I hold 
with Dante—for which I could give many good 
reasons. One thing, however, is quite clear; 
that, whether Fortune be more like Plutus or an 
angel, it is no use abusing her—one may as well 
throw stones at a star. And I think if one 
looked narrowly at her operations, one might 
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perceive that she gives every man a chance, at 
least once in his life; if he take and make the 
best of it, she will renew her visits; if not— 
ttur ad astra. And therewith I am reminded of 
an incident quaintly narrated by Mariana in his 
History of Spain, how the army of the Span- 
ish King got out of a sad battle among the 
mountains at the pass of Losa, by the help of a 
shepherd who showed them the way. “But,” 
saith Mariana, “some do say the shepherd was 
an angel; for after he had shown the way, he 
was never seen more.” That is, the angelic 
nature of the guide was proved by being only 
once seen, and disappearing after having got the 
army out of the battle, leaving it to fight or run 
away, as it had most mind to.—Zhe Caztons. 


A BIT OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


In his room, solitary and brooding, sat the 
defeated hero of a hundred fights. It was now 
twilight ; but the shutters had been partially 
closed all day, in order to exclude the sun, which 
had never before been unwelcome to Tom 
Bowles, and they still remained so, making the 
twilight doubly twilight, till the harvest-moon, 
rising early, shot its way through the crevice, 
and forced a silvery track amidst the shadows 
of the floor. 

The man’s head drooped on his breast, his 
strong hands rested listlessly on his knees; his 
attitude was that of utter despondency and pros- 
tration. But in the expression of his face there 
were the signs of some dangerous and restless 
thought which belied, not the gloom, but the still- 
ness of the posture. His brow, which was habitu- 
ally open and frank in its defying, aggressive 
boldness, was now contracted into deep furrows, 
and lowered darkly over his down-cast, half- 
closed eyes. His lips were so tightly compressed 
that the face lost its roundness, and the massive 
bone of the jaw stood out hard and salient. 
Now and then, indeed, the lips opened, giving 
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vent to a deep impatient sigh, but they reclosed 
as quickly as they had parted. It was one of 
those crises in life which find all the elements 
that, make up a man’s former self in lawless 
anarchy; in which the Evil One seems to enter 
and direct the storm; in which a rude untutored 
mind, never before harboring a thought of crime, 
sees the crime start up from an abyss, feels it to 
be an enemy, yet yields to it asa fate. So that 
when, at the last, some wretch, sentenced to the 
gibbet, shudderingly looks back to the moment 
that trembled between two worlds—the world of 
the man guiltless, the world of the man guilty—he 
says tothe holy, highly educated, rational, pas- 
sionless priest who confesses him and calls him 
brother, ‘The devil put it into my heart.” 

At that moment the door opened; at its 
threshold stood the man’s mother—whom he 
had never allowed to influence his conduct, 
though he loved her well in his rough way— 
and the hated fellow-man whom he longed to see 
dead at his feet. The door reclosed, the mother 
was gone, without a word, for her tears choked 
her; the fellow-man was alone with him. Tom 
Bowles looked up, recognized his visitor, cleared 
his brow, and rubbed his mighty hands. 

Kenelm drew a chair close to his antagonist, 
and silently laid a hand on his. Tom Bowles 
took up the hand in both his own, turned it 
curiously toward the moonlight, gazed at it, 
poised it, then with a sound between groan and 
laugh tossed it away as a thing hostile but trivial, 
rose and looked the door, came back to his seat 
and said blufily : 

“What do you want with me now?” 

“I want to ask you a favor.” 

“Favor!” 

“The greatest which man can ask from man— 
friendship. You see, my dear Tom,” con- 
tinued Kenelm, making himself quite at home— 
throwing his arm over the back of Tom’s chair, 
and stretching his legs comfortably as one does by 
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one’s own fireside. “You see, my dear Tom, 
that men like us—young, single, not on the 
whole bad looking as men go—can find sweet- 
hearts in plenty. If one does not like us, 
another will; sweethearts are sown everywhere, 
like nettles and thistles. But the rarest thing in 
life is a friend. Now tell me frankly, in “the 
course of your wanderings did you ever come 
into a village where you could not have got a 
sweetheart if you had asked for one; and in 
having got a sweetheart, you had lost her, do 
you think you would have had any difficulty in 
finding another? But have you such a thing in 
the world, beyond the pale of our own family, 
as a true friend—a man friend? And suppos- 
ing you had such a friend—a friend who would 
stand by you through thick and thin—who 
would tell you your faults to your face, and 
praise you for your good qualities behind your 
back—-who would do all he could to save you 
from a danger, and all he could to get you out 
of one—supposing you had such a friend, and 
lost him, do you believe that if you lived to the 
age of Methuselah you could find another? 
You don’t answer me. Well, Tom, I ask you 
to be such a triend to me, and I will be such a 
friend to you.’ 

Tom was so thoroughly “ eal aback” by this 
address that he remained dumbfounded. But he 
felt as if the clouds in his soul were breaking, 
and a ray of sunlight forcing its way through 
the sullen darkness. At length, however, the 
receding rage within him returned, though with 
vacillating step, and he growled between his 
teeth, aN pretty friend indeed! robbing me of 
my girl! Go along with you.” 

“She was not your girl any more than she 
was or ever can be mine.’ 

“What! you be n’t after her?” 

“Certainly not. JI am going to Luscombe, 
and I ask you tocome with me. Do you think 
I am going to leave you here?” 
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‘What is it to you?” 

“Everything. Providence has permitted me 
to save you from the most lifelong of all sorrows. 
For think ! Can any sorrow be more lasting than 
had been yours if you had attained your wish ; 
if you had forced or frightened a woman to be 
your partner till death do part—you leving her, 
she loathing you ; you conscious, night and day, 
that your very love had ensured her misery, 
and that misery haunting you like a ghost? 
From that sorrow I have saved you. May 
Providence permit me to complete my work, 
and save you also from the most irredeemable 
of all crimes! Look into your soul, then recall 
the thoughts which all day long, and not least 
at the moment I crossed this threshold, were 
rising up, making reason dumb and conscience 
blind, and then lay your hand on your heart 
and say, ‘Tam guiltless of a dream of murder.’ ” 
‘I am guiltless of a dream of murder.” 

The wretched man sprang up erect, menacing, 
and, meeting Kenelm’s calm, steadfast, pitying 
gaze, dropped no less suddenly—dropped on the 
floor, covered his face with his hands, and a great 
ery came forth between sob and howl. 

“Brother,” said Kenelm, kneeling beside him, 
and twining his arm round the man’s heaving 
breast, ‘‘it is over now; with that cry the demon 
that maddened you has fled forever.”—Kenelm 
Chillingly. 


THE VRIL FORCE. 


We had now reached the banks of a lake, and 
Taé here paused to point out to me the ravages 
made in fields skirting it. ‘The enemy cer- 
tainly lies within these waters,” said Taé. 
‘‘Observe what shoals of fish are crowded 
together at the margin, . . . I have heard that 
when our forefathers first cleared this country, 
these monsters, and others like them, abounded, 
and, vril being then undiscovered, many of our 
race were destroyed. It was impossible to 
exterminate them wholly till that discovery which 
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constitutes the power and sustains the civilization 
of our race. But after the uses of vril became 
familiar to us, all creatures inimical to us were 
soon annihilated. Still, once a year or so, one 
of these enormous creatures wanders from the 
unreclaimed and savage districts beyond, and 
within my memory one seized upon a young god 
who was bathing in this very lake. Had she 
been on land and armed with her staff, it would not 
have dared even to show itself; for, like all savage 
creatures, the reptile has a marvellous instinct, 
which warns it against the bearer of the vril 
wand. So long as I stand here, the monster 
will not stir from its lurking-place; but we 
must now decoy it forth.” 

‘¢ Will not that be difficult ? ” 

“Not at all. Seat yourself on that crag, 
while I retire to a distance. In a short time 
the reptile will catch sight or scent of you, and, 
perceiving that you are no vril-bearer, will come 
forth to devour you. As soon as it is fairly out 
of the water, it becomes my prey.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that I am to be the 
decoy to that horrible monster which could 
engulf me within its jaws ina second? I beg 
to decline.” 

The child laughed. ‘Fear nothing,” said 
he; “only sit still.” 

Instead of obeying this command, I made a 
bound, and was about to take fairly to my heels, 
when Taé touched me lightly on the shoulder, 
and, fixing his eyes steadily on mine, I was 
rooted to the spot. All power of volition left me. 
Submissive to the infant’s gesture, I followed him 
to the crag he had indicated, and _ séated 
myself there in silence. Most readers have seen 
something of the effects of electro-biology, 
whether genuine orspurious. No professor of 
that doubtful craft had ever been able to influ- 
ence athought or a movement of mine, but I was 
a mere machine at the will of this terrible child. 
Meanwhile he expanded his wings, soared aloft, 
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and alighted amid a copse at the brow of a hill 
at some distance. 

I was alone; and turning my eyes with an 
indescribable sensation of horror towardthe lake, 
I kept them fixed on its water, spell-bound. It 
might be ten or fifteen minutes, to me it seemed 
ages, before the still surface, gleaming under 
the lamplight, began to be agitated towards the 
centre. At the same time the shoals of fish 
near the margin evinced their sense of the en- 
emy’s approach by splash and leap and bubbling 
circle. I could detect their hurried flight hither 
and thither, some even casting themselves ashore. 
A long, dark, undulous furrow came moving 
along the waters, nearer and nearer, till the vast 
head of the reptile emerged—its jaws bristling 
with fangs, and its dull eyes fixing themselves 
hunerily on the spot where I sat motionless. 
And now its fore feet were on the strand—now 
its enormous head, scaled on either side as in 
armor, in the centre showingits corrugated skin 
of adull venomous yellow; and now its whole 
length was on the land, a hundred feet or more 
from the jaw to the tail. Another stride of these 
ghastly feet would have brought it to the spot 
where I sat. ‘There was but a moment between 
me and this grim form of death, when what 
seemed a flash of lighting shot through the air, 
smote, and for a space in time briefer than that 
in which a man can draw his breath, enveloped 
the monster; and then, as the flash vanished, 
there lay before me a_ blackened, charred, 
smouldering mass, a something gigantic, but of 
which even the outlines of form were burned 
away, and rapidly crumbling into dust and ashes. 
I remained still seated, still speechless, ice-cold 
with a new sensation of dread: what had been 
horror was now awe. 

I felt the child’s hand on my head—fear left 
me—the spell was broken—I rose up. ‘ You 
see with what ease the Vril-ya destroy their 
enemies,” said Taé ; and then, moving toward the 
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bank, he contemplated the smouldering relics of 
the monster, and said quietly, ‘‘ I have destroyed 
larger creatures, but none with so much pleasure. 
Yes it 7sa Krek ; what suffering it must have 
inflicted while it lived!”’ Then he took up the 
poor fishes that had flung themselves ashore, and 
restored them mercifully to their native element. 
—The Coming Race. 
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LYTTON (EpwarpD RoBERT BULWER- 
Lytton), EARL, an English poet, son of 
the novelist, born in 1881; died at Paris 
November 24, 1891. He was educated at 
Harrow and at Bonn. In 1849 he became 
attaché at Washington under his uncle, 
Sir Henry Bulwer. Remaining in the 
diplomatic service, he was sent to Florence 
in 1852, to Paris 1854, to the Hague 1856, 
to St. Petersburg and Constantinople 1858, 
and to Vienna 1859. He was Secretary 
of Legation at Constantinople 1863, at 
Athens 1864, at Lisbon 1865, and at Madrid 
1868, being several times chargé d'affaires. 
After further service at Vienna and Paris, 
he was made ambassador at Lisbon 1874, 
and Viceroy of India 1876-80. He had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title of Baron Lytton 
in 1873, and in 1880 was made Ear! of Lyt- 
ton and Viscount Knebworth. In1887 he 
was appointed Ambassador to France. 

His earlier volumes were published under 
the name of “ Owen Meredith;” Clytem- 
nestra and other Poems (1855), The Wan- 
derer, a Collection of Poems in Many Lands 
(1859), Lucile (1860). Tannhduser, or the 
Battle of the Bards, appeared anonymously 
in 1861 and was the joint work of himself 
andafriend. Serbski Peans (1861), wasa 
translation of Servian songs. His later 
poems are Chronicles and Characters (1868), 
Orval, or the Fool of Time (1869), Fables in 
Song (1874), and Glenaveril (1885). He has 
published in prose an Egyptian Romance, 
The Ring of Amasis (1868), Julian Fane, a 
Memoir (1871), his father’s Speeches and 
Political Writings (1874), The Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton (1883), After Paradise, or 
Legends of Hxile (1887), Marah, poems, 
and King Poppy, posthumously (1892), 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


Midnight past! Not a sound of aught 
Through the silent house but the wind at his 
prayers. 
I sat by the dying fire, and thought 
Of the dear dead woman up siairs. 
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Nobody with me my watch to keep, 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love: 
And grief had sent him fast to sleep 

In the chamber up above. 


Nobody else, in the country place 
All round, that knew of my loss beside, 
But the good young priest with the Raphael- 
face 
Who confessed her when she died. 


On her cold, dead bosom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear. 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there. 


And I said, ‘‘ The thing is precious to me : 
They will bury her soon in the churchyard 
clay : 
It lies on her heart, and lost must be, 
If I do not take it away.” 
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As I stretched my hand, I held my breath; 
I turned as I drew the curtains apart: 

I dared not look on the face of death: 
I knew where to find her heart. 


I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 
It had warmed that heart to life, with love; 
For the thing I touched was warm, I swear, 
And I could feel it move. 
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’T was the hand of a man, that was moving slow 
O’er the heart of the dead—from the other 
side ; 
And at once the sweat broke over my brow ; 
“Who is robbing the corpse? ” I cried. 


Opposite me, by the taper’s light, 
The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 
Stood o’er the corpse, and all as white, 
And neither of us moved. 


“What do you here, my friend?” ... The 
man 
Looked first at me, and then at the dead. 
“There is a portrait here,” he began ; 
“There is. It is mine,” I said. 


Said the friend of my bosom, ‘ Yours, no 
doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 
When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, I know.” 


“This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
“ A month ago,” said my friend to me: 

“ And in your throat,” I groaned, “ you lie!” 
He answered : “ Let us see.” 


We found the portrait there, in its place: 
We opened it by the taper’s shine ; 

The gems were all unchanged ; the face 
Was—neither his nor mine. 


“One nail drives out another, at least ! 
The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 
“Ts our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young 
priest, 
Who confessed her when she died.” 


EASTER. 


Methought—(it was the midnight of my soul, 
Dead midnight) that I stood on Calvary ; 
I found the cross, but not the Christ. The 
whole 
Of heaven was dark : and I went bitterly 
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Weeping, because I found him not. Me- 
thought— 
(It was the twilight of the dawn and mist) 
I stood before the sepulchre of Christ : 
The sepulchre was vacant, void of aught 


Saving the sere-clothes of the grave, which were 

Upfolden straight and empty: bitterly 
Weeping I stood, because not even there 

I found him. Then a voice spake unto me, 
“Whom seekest thou? Why is thy heart dis- 

mayed ? 

Jesus of Nazareth, he is not here : 

Behold, the Lordis risen. Be of cheer: 
Approach, behold the place where he was laid.” 


And while hespake, the sunrise smote the world. 
“Go forth, and tell thy brethren,” spake the 
voice ; 
“ The Lord is risen.” Suddenly unfurled, 
The whole unclouded Orient did rejoice 
In glory, Wherefore should I mourn that here 
My heart feels vacant of what most it needs? 
Christ is arisen!—the sere-clothes and the 
weeds 
That wrapped him lying in this sepulchre 


Of earth he hath abandoned ; being gone 

Back into heaven, where we, too, must turn 
Our gaze to find him. Pour, O risen Sun 

Of Righteousness, the light for which I yearn, 
Upon the darkness of this mortal hour, 

This tract of night in which [ walk forlorn. 

Behold, the night is now far spent. The morn 
Breaks, breaking from afar through a night 

shower. 


FRUSTRATION. 


How blest should we be, have I often conceived, 

Had we really achieved what we nearly achieved] 

We but catch at the skirts of the thing we would 
be, 

And fall back on the lap ofa false destiny. 
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So it will be, so has been, since this world began ! 

And the happiest, noblest, and best part of man 

Is the part which he never hath fully played out; 

For the first and last word in life’s volume is— 
Doubt. 

The face the most fair to our vision allowed 

Is the face we encounter and lose in the crowd. 

The thought that most thrills our existence is 
one 

Which, before we can frame it in language, is 
gone. 

O Horace ! the rustic still rests by the river, 

But the river flows on and flows past him for- 
ever. 

Who can sit down, and say, ‘‘ What I will be, I 
will?” 

Who stand up, and affirm, ‘‘ What I was, I am 
still ? ” 

Who is it that must not, if questioned, say, 
‘< What 

I would have remained, or become, I am not ?’! 

We are ever behind, or beyond, or beside 

Our intrinsic existence ; forever at hide 

And seek with our souls. Not in Hades alone 

Doth Sisyphus roll, ever frustrate, the stone ; 

Do the Danaids ply, ever vainly, the sieve. 

Tasks as futile does earth to its denizens give. 

Yet there’s none so unhappy but what he hath 
been, 

Just about to be happy at some time, I ween; 

And none so beguiled and defrauded by chance, 

But what, once in his life, some minute circum, 
stance 

Would have fully sufficed to secure him the bliss 

Which, missing it then, he forever must miss. 

And to most of us, ere we go down to the grave, 

Life, relenting, accords the good gift we would 
have ; 

But, as though by some kind imperfection in 
fate, 

The good gift, when it comes, comes a moment 
too late. 
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The Future’s great veil our breath fitfully flaps, 
And behind it broods ever the mighty Perhaps. 
Lucile, Canto V. 


NATURE. 


O Nature, how fair is thy face, 

And how light is thy heart, and how friendly thy 
grace ! 

Thou false mistress of man! thou dost sport with 
him lightly 

In his hours of ease and enjoyment ; and brightly 

Dost thou smile to his smile; to his joys thou 
inclinest, 

But his sorrows thou knowest them not, nor 
divinest. 

While he woos, thou art wanton; thou lettest 
him love thee ; 

But thou art not his friend for his grief cannot 
move thee. 

And at last, when he sickens and dies, what dost 
thou? 

All gay are thy garments, as careless thy brow, 

And thou laughest and toyest with any new- 


comer, 

Not a tear more for winter, a smile less for sum- 
mer! 

Hast thou never an anguish to heave the heart 
under 

That fair breast of thine, O thou feminine won- 
der ! 

For all those—the young, and the fair, and the 
strong, 

Who have loved thee, and lived with thee gayly 
and long, 

And who now on thy bosom lie dead? and their 
deeds 

And their days are forgotten! O hast thou no 
weeds 

And not one year of mourning—one out of the 
many 


That deck thy new bridals forever—nor any 
14-9 
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Regrets for thy lost loves, concealed from the 
new, 
O thou widow of earth’s generations? Go io! 
If the sea and the night- wind know aught of 
these things, 
They do not reveal it. We are not thy Kings. 
Lucile, Canto V. 


A HEROINE. 


The mission of genius on earth! To uplift, 

Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift 

The world, in despite of the world’s dull 
endeavor 

To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for. 
ever, 

The mission of genius; to watch, and to wait, 

To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 

‘The mission of woman on earth; to give birth 

To the mercy of Heaven descending on earth. 

The mission of woman: permitted to bruise 

The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 

Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s registered 
curse, 

The blessing which mitigates all; born to nurse, 

And to soothe and to solace, to help and to heal 

The sick world that lems on her. This was 
Lucile. 


A power hid in pathos; a fire veiled in cloud, 

Yet still burning outward; a branch which, 
though bowed 

By the bird in its passage, springs upward again ; 

Through all symbols I search for her sweetness 
—in vain. 

Judge her love by her life. For our life is but 
love 

In act. Pure was hers; and the dear God 
above, 

Oe what his creatures have need of for 
ife, 

And whose love includes all loves, through much 
patient strife 
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Led her soul into peace. Love, though love 
may be given 

In vain, is yet lovely. Her own native heaven 

She saw dawn clear and clearer, as life’s troubled 
dream 

Wore away; and love sighed into rest, like a 
stream 

That breaks its heart over wild rocks toward the 
shore 

Of the great sea which hushes it up evermore 

With its little wild wailing. No stream from its 
source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 

But what some land is gladdened. No star ever 
rose 

And set, without influence somewhere. Who 
knows 

What earth needs from earth’s lowest creature? 
No life 

Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its 
strife 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 

The spirits of just men made perfect on high, 

The army of martyrs who stand by the Throne 

And gaze into the Face that makes glorious their 


own, 

Know this, surely, at last. Honest love, honest 
sorrow, 

Honest work for the day, honest hope for the 
morrow, 


Are these worth nothing more than the hand 
they make weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 
dreary ? 

Hush! the seven-fold heavens to the voice of the 
Spirit 

Echo: He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit. 

Lucile, Canto VI. 
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MACAULAY, Tuomas Basrnetron 
(raised to the peerage in 1857), under the 
title, “ Baron Macaulay of Rothley ”), an 
English statesman and author, born at Roth- 
ley in Leicestershire, October 25, 1800 ; 
died at Kensington, London, December 28, 
1859. His father, Zachary Macaulay, was 
a West India merchant noted for his phil- 
anthropy. The son was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the age of eighteen, 
won high honors, taking his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1822, and his Master’s degree in 
1825. He was called to the bar in 1826, 
though he never more than nominally 
entered upon legal practice. Asearly as 1823 
he began to contribute, in prose and verse, 
to Knights Quarterly Magazine, a brilliant 
periodical, of which only a few numbers 
were issued. Among his contributions in 
verse were the ballads of “‘ Moncontour "and 
“Tyry,” and notable among his prose pieces 
the imaginary “Conversation between Mr. 
Abraham Cowley and Mr. John Milton, 
touching the Great Civil War,” which he 
himself regarded as not inferior to anything 
which he ever afterward wrote. Macaulay’s 
connection with the Hdinburgh Review 
began in 1825. This connection with the 
Edinburgh Review lasted with occasional 
interruptions, about twenty years, the last 
being that on “The Earl of Chatham” 
(October, 1844.) There are in all about 
forty of these articles in the Hdinburgh 
Review, several of which, however, are not 
included in the collection of his “ Miscel- 
lanies,” made by himself. Between 1858 and 
1859 Macaulay furnished to the Encyelo- 
peda Britannica biographico-critical articles 


LORD THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
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upon Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, John: 
son, and Pitt. 

The strictly political life of Macaulay 
dates from 18380, when he was brought into 
Parhament by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
as member for his “pocket borough” of 
Calne, and at once took an important part 
in public affairs. There is no salary at- 
tached to a membership in Parliament. 
Macaulay’s father had become financially 
embarrassed, and he was the actual sup- 
porter of his younger brother and sisters. 
He, however, received somewhat lucrative 
government posts, but these were dependent 
upon the continuance of his party in power. 
In 1833 it became probable that the Whigs 
must soon retire from power; and an offer 
was made to Macaulay to go out to India as 
a member of the Supreme Council, the special 
work expected of him being to draw up a 
new Penal Code for India, which it was 
thought would occupy about five years. 
The salary of the position was £10,000 a 
year out of which he could save fully one- 
half. He resigned his seat in Parliament, 
and went to India in 1834, accompanied by 
his sister Hannah, who became the wife of 
Mr. Trevelyan, who was attached to the 
Civil Service of India. The Code was 
completed in four years, and Macaulay, 
whose health had suffered from the climate, 
returned to England in 1838, bringing with 
him a fair competence, which was consider- 
ably augmented by an unexpected legacy 
from a wealthy kinsman. 

In 1839 he was returned to Parliament 
for Edinburgh, and was appointed Secretary 
at War in the Melbourne Cabinet. The 
Ministry went out in 1841. Upon the 
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return of the Whigs to power, in 1845, Mac- 
aulay was made Paymaster-general. He 
remained a member of Parliament for Kdin- 
burgh until 1847. A strong feeling of hos- 
tility bad in the meanwhile, grown up 
against him, growing mainly from his sup- 
port of the grant made to the Maynooth 
Roman Catholic College. The various ele- 
ments of opposition combined against him, 
and at the general election in August, 1847 
he was signally defeated. This defeat was 
a matter of deep mortification to him ; but 
on the next morning he wrote—or probably 
commenced to write—a poem which ranks 
high among his poems. This poem which 
tells its own story, was not, we believe, writ- 
ten with any design of publication, and was 
not published until many years after the 
death of Macaulay :— 


THE BIRTH-BLESSING. 


The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and 
spleen 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


That room, methought, was curtained from the 
light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s 
cold ray 
Full on a cradle where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all wasas silent in that ancient hall, 
Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 

The murmur of the distant waterfall. 
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And lo! the Fairy Queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s 
doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into 
gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast, 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait, and sneer of cold disdain. 


The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled 
head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown 3 
The Queen of Pleasure on his pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant 
crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 
But when those wayward sprites had passed 
away 
Came One, the last, the mightiest and the 
best. 


Oh glorious Lady, with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Whe by the cradle’s side did’st watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music—who was’t 
thou? 


“Yes, darling ; let them go; ” so ran the strain: 
“Yes; let them go—Gain, Fashion, Pleasure, 
Power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


«Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether world, the fleeting hour resign: 
Mine is the world of Thought, the world of 

Dream ; 
Mine all the Past, and all the Future mine. 
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“Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, __ 
Age that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow— 
The sense of Beauty and the thirst of Truth. 


“Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace 
I, from thy natal hour, pronounce thee free ; 
And if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


‘«There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And count me but for Gain’s, Power’s 
Fashion’s sake. 


“To such—though deep their lore, though wide 
their fame— 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 
But thou—though good and evil, praise and 
blame— 
Wilt thou not love me for myself alone? 


“Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding love 
And I will tenfold all that love repay ; 

Still smiling, though the timid may reprove; 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


‘¢ For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 
Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 


“Tn the dark hours of shame I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side; 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of 
Hyde. 


“I brought the wise and good of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone ; 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal 
throne. 
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‘« And so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me 
nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
The weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


“ Not then alone when myriads closely prest 
Around thy ear the shout of triumph raise ; 
Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, thy breast 

Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 


“No: when on restless night dawns cheerless 
morrow, 
When weary soul and aching body pine, 
Thine am { still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine; 


‘Thine, when on mountain waves the snow- 
birds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the 
breeze, 
Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one 
sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May day of Antarctic seas; 


“Thine, when around the litter’s track all day 
White sand-hills shall reflect the blinding 
glare; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death 
thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair. 


“Thine most, when friends turn pale, when 
traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 
For Truth, Peace, Freedom, Mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


“Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and Envy’s hiss, and Folly’s bray, 
Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 
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“Yes: they will pass away; nor deem it 
strange : 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea ; 
And let them come and go: thou, through all 
change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.” 


From early childhood Macaulay wrote not 
merely verse, but genuine poetry. But 
poetry was merely an episode in his literary 
career. He indeed made one effort upon a 
considerable scale, and with such marked 
success that he never cared torepeatit. In 
1842 while his party was in Opposition, and 
he held no laborious political office, he put 
forth the Lays of Ancient Rome, in which 
he undoubtedly presented a fair reproduction 
of the tone and spirit of the ancient Latian 
heroic ballads, chanted before the poetry 
of Rome had come to be an imitation of 
that of Greece. “The Battle of the Lake 
Regillus,” the longest of these Lays, con- 
sists of forty stanzas, of which we quote 
only the legend of the appearance of the 
ereat deified T'win Brethren who turned the 
issue of that fierce fight in favor of the 
Romans. 


THE GREAT TWIN BRETHREN AT THE BATTLE 
OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 


31. 


And Aulus the Dictator strokes Auster’s raven 
mane ; 

With heed he looked unto the girths, with heed 
unto the rein: 

“Now bear me well, Black Auster, into yon 
thick array ; 

And thou and I will have revenge for thy good 
lord to-day !” 
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32. 


So spake he; and was buckling tighter Black 
Auster’s band, 

When he was aware of a princely pair that rode 
at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal might one from 
other know. 

White as snow their armor was their steeds were 
white as snow. 

Never on earthly anvil did such rare armor 
gleam ; 

And never did such gallant steeds drink of an 
earthly stream. 


33. 

And all who saw them trembled, and pale grew 
every cheek ; 

And Aulus the Dictator scarce gathered voice to 
speak.— 

«Say by what name men call you? What city 
is your home ? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise before the 
ranks of Rome ?” 


34, 
‘By many names men call us; in many lands 
we dwell ; 
Well Samothracia knows us; Cyrene knows us 
well. 


Our house in gay Tarentumis hung each morn 
with flowers ; 

High o’er the masts of Syracuse our marble por- 
tal towers ; 

But by the proud Eurotas is our dear native 
home :— 

And for the right we come to fight before the 
ranks of Rome.” 

35. 

So answered these strange horsemen, and each 
couched low his spear ; 

And forthwith all the ranks of Rome were bold 
and of good cheer. 
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And on the Thirty Armies came wonder and 
affright ; 

And Ardea wavered on the left, and Cora on 
the right.— 

“ Rome to the charge!” cried Aulus; “the foe 
begins to yield; 

Charge for the hearth of Vesta! charge for the 
Golden Shield! 

Let no man stop to plunder, but slay, and slay, 
and slay! 

The gods, who live for ever, are on our side 
to-day!” 


36. 


Then the fierce trumpet-flourish from earth to 
heaven arose 3 

The kites know well the long stern swell that 
bids the Romans close. 

Then the good sword of Aulus was lifted up to 
slay ; 

Then, fies crag of Apennine, rushed Auster 
through the fray. 

But under those strange horsemen still thicker 
lay the slain ; 

And after those strange horses Black Auster 
toiled in vain. 

Behind them Rome’s long battle came rolling 


on the foe— 

Ensigns dancing wild above, blades all in line 
below. 

So comes the Po in flood-time upon the Celtic 
plain ; 


So comes the squall, blacker than night, upon 
the Adrian main. 

Now, by our Sire Quirinius, it was a goodly 
sight 

To see the thirty standards sweep down the tide 
of flight. 

So flies the spray of Adria, when the black 
squall doth blow ; 

So corn-sheaves in the flood-time spin down the 
whirling Po,— 
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False Sextus to the mountains turned fast his 
horse’s head ; 

And fast fled Ferentinum, and fast Circeium 
fled. 

The horsemen of Nomentum spurred hard out 
of the fray ; 

The footmen of Veletra threw spear and shield 
away. 

And underfoot were trampled, amidst the mud 
and gore, 

The banners of proud Tusculum, that never 
stooped before. 

And down went Flavius Faustus, who led his 
stately ranks 

From where the apple-blossoms wave on Anio’s 
echoing banks ; 

And Tullus of Arpinum, chief of the Volscian 
aids ; 

And Metius, with the long fair curls, the lover 
of Anxur’s maids; 

And the white head of Vulso, the great Arician 
seer ; 

And Nepos of Laurentium, the hunter of the 
deer. 

And in the back false Sextus felt the good 
Roman steel ; 

And wriggling in the dust he died, like a worm 
beneath the wheel : 

And flyers and pursuers were mingled in a 
mass ; 

And far away the battle went roaring through 
the pass. 


37. 


Sempronius Atratinus sate in the eastern gate ; 

Beside him were three Fathers, each in his 
chair of state: 

Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons that day 
were in the field ; 

And Manlius, the eldest of the Twelve who kept 
the Golden Shield ; 
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And Sergius, the High Pontiff, for wisdom far 
renowned— 

In all Etruria’s colleges was no such Pontitf 
found.— 

And all around the portal, and high above the 
wall, 

Stood a great throng of people—but sad and 
silent all : 

Young lads, and stooping elders that might not 
bear the mail ; 

Matrons with lips that quivered, and maids with 
faces pale.— 

Since the first gleam of daylight, Sempronius 
had not ceased 

To listen for the rustling of horse-hoofs from the 
east.— 

The mist of eve was rising, the sun was hasten- 
ing down, 

When he was aware of a princely pair fast prick- 
ing towards the town. 

So like they were, man never saw twins so like 
before ; —e 

Red with gore their armor was, their steeds 
were red with gore. 


38. 

“Hail to the great Asylum! hail to the hill-tops 
seven! 

Hail to the fire that burns for aye, and to the 
shield that fell from heaven ! 

This day, by Lake Regillus, under the Porcian 
height, 

All in the lands of Tusculum, was fought a glo.’ 
rious fight. 

To-morrow your Dictator shall bring in triumph 
home 

The spoils of thirty cities to deck the shrines of 
Rome !” 


39. 
Then burst from that great concourse a shout 
that shook the towers; 


And some ran north and some ran south, crying, 
‘“‘The day is ours!” 
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But on rode those strange horsemen, with slow 
and lordly pace ; 

And none who saw their bearing durst ask their 
name or race. 

On rode they to the Forum, while laurel-boughs 
and flowers, 

From house-tops and from windows, fell on their 
crests in showers. 

When they drew nigh to Vesta, they vaulted 
down amain, | 

And washed their horses in the well that springs 
from Vesta’s fame. 

And straight again they mounted, and rode to 
Vesta’s door; 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, and no 
man saw them more. 


40. 

And all the people trembled, and pale grew 
every cheek ; 

And Sergius the High Pontiff alone found voice 
to speak :— 

“The gods who live for ever have fought for 
Rome to-day ! 

These be the Great Twin Brethren to whom the 
Dorians pray, 

Back comes the chief in triumph, who, in the 
hour of fight, 

Haih seen the Great Twin Brethren in harness 
on his right. 

Safe comes the ship to haven, through billows 
and through gales, 

If once the Great Twin Brethren sit shining on 
the sails. — 

Wherefore they washed their horses in Vesta’s 

holy well, 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, I know— 
but may not tell.— 

Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, build we a stately 
dome 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren who fought so 
well for Rome. 
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And when the months returning bring back this 
day of fight, 

The proud Ides of Quintilis, marked evermore 
with white, 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren let all the people 
throng, 

With chaplets and with offerings, with music 
and with song; 

And let the doors and windows be hung with 
garlands all; 

And let the Knights be summoned to Mars 
without the wall; 

Thence let them ride in purple, with joyous 
trumpet-sound, 

Each mounted on his war-horse, and each with 
olive crowned ; 

And pass in solemn order before the sacred 
dome, 

Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren who 
fought so well for Rome.” 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 


It is interesting to compare this stirring 
Latian lay, written by Macaulay at the age 
of forty-two, with the hardly less stirring 
Huguenot ballad of “The Battle of Ivry,” 
written some twenty years before. 


THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 


[Fought March 14, 1590, when Henry IV., the 
Huguenot King of Navarre, gained a decisive victory 
over his Catholic opponents of the League, headed 
by the Duke of Mayenne. | 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are ! 

And glory to our sovereign Liege, King Henry 
of Navarre ! 

Now let there be merry sound of music and the 
dance, 

Through thy cornfields green and sunny vines, 
O pleasant land of France ! 
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And thou Rochelle—our own Rochelle—proud 
city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy 
mourning daughters : 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in 
our joy ; 

For cold and stiff and still are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war! 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of 
Navarre ! 


Oh! how our hearts were beating when, at the 
dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in 
long array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel 
peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine—the 
curses of our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in their midst, a 
truncheon in his hand : 

And as we looked on them, we thought of 
Seine’s empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with 
his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the 
fate of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of 
Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his 
armor drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest ; 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his 
eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high. 

14—10 
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Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 
wing to wing, 

Down all our line a deafening shout, “ God save 
our lord, the King ! ”— 

“And if my standard-bearer fall—as fall full 
well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody 
fray— 

Press nner ye see my white plume shine 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Navarre.” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the 
mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and 
roaring culverin ! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. 
André’s plain, 

With all the hirelings chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne ! 

‘“‘ Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentle. 
men of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with 
the lance ! ”’—— 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind 
the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, 
like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet 
of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours: Mayenne 
hath turned his rein, 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter—the Flemish 
Count is slain ; 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before 
a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and 
flags, and cloven mail, 
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And then we thought on vengeance, and all 
along our van, 

“Remember St. Bartholomew!” was passed 
from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry—“ No Frenchman 
is my foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go! ”— 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship 
or in war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier 
of Navarre? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought 
for France to-day ; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a 

rey. 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in 
fight ; 

And the good lord of Rosny hath ta’en the 
cornet white ; 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath 
ta’en— 

The cornet white with crosses black—the flag of 
false Lorraine : 

Up with it high, unfurl it wide, that all the 
world may know 

Now God hath humbled the proud House which 
wrought His Church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for 
Henry of Navarre. 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; ho! matrons of 
Lucerne, 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send for charity thy Mexican 
pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy 
poor spearmen’s souls, 
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Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that 
your arms be bright ; 

Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night :— 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God 
hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the 
valor of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all 
glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry 
of Navarre ! 


We believe that Macaulay’s high place in 
the literature of our language will be deter- 
mined not by his Lays of Ancient Rome, 
not even by his History of Hngland, so 
much as by his “Essays” to which, more than 
to anything else, is to be ascribed the new 
lease of life which the Edinburgh Review 
had for ascore of years. The first of these 
contributions which can be positively 
identified was that on “Milton” (April, 
1825,) the last that on “The Karl of Chat- 
ham” (October, 1844.) We give extracts 
from a few of these Essays, in the order of 
their publication. . 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


He had indeed left none his like behind him. 
There still remained indeed in his party many 
acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, many 
brave and honest hearts. There still remained a 
rugged and clownish soldier, half fanatic, half 
buffoon, whose talents, discerned as yet by only 
one penetrating eye, were equal to allthe highest 
duties of the soldier and the prince. But in 
Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united 
all the qualities which at such a crisis were neces- 
sary to save the State—the valor and energy of 
Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of 
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Vane, the human and moderation of Manches- 
ter, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent pub- 
lic spirit of Sydney. 

Others might possess all the qualties which 
were necessary to save the popular party in the 
crisis of danger ; Hampden alone had both the 
power and the inclination to restrain its excesses 
in the hour of triumph. Others could conquer ; 
he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as his 
brought up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of 
battle on Marston Moor. As skillful an eye as 
his watched the Scotch army descending from the 
heights over Dunbar. But it was when to the 
sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded 
the fierce conflict of sects.and factions, ambi- 
tions of ascendancy and burning for revenge, it 
was when the vices and ignorance which the old 
tyranny had generated threatened the new free- 
dom with destruction, that England missed the 
sobriety, the self-command, the perfect soundness 
of judgment, the perfect rectitude of intention, 
to which the history of revolution furnishes no 
parallel, or furnishes a parallel in Washington 
alone.— Edinburgh Review, December, 1831. 


SPAIN AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Spanish empire was still, in outward 
appearance, great and magnificent. The Euro- 
pean dominions subject to the last feeble prince 
of the House of Austria, were far more exten- 
sive than those of Louis XIV. The American 
dependencies of the Castilian crown still ex- 
tended far to the south of Capricorn. But within 
this immense body there was an incurable 
decay, an utter want of tone, an utter prostration 
of strength. An ingenious and diligent popula- 
tion, eminently skilled in arts and manufactures, 
had beendriven into exile by stupid and remorse- 
less bigots. The glory of the Spanish pencil had 
departed with Velasquez and Murillo. The 
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aplendid age of Spanish literature had departed 
with Solis and Calderon. 

During the seventeenth century many states 
had formed great military establishments. But 
the Spanish army, so formidable under the com- 
mand of Alva and Farnese, had dwindled away 
to a few thousand men, ill paid and ill disci- 
plined. England, Holland, and France had great 
navies. But the Spanish navy was scarcely 
equal to the tenth part of that mighty force 
which, in the time of Philip II., had been the 
terror of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, 
The arsenals were deserted. The magazines 
were unprovided. The frontier fortresses were 
ungarrisoned. The police was utterly inefficient 
for the protection of the people. Murders were 
committed in the face of day with perfect impun- 
ity. Bravoes and discarded serving-men with 
swords at their sides, swaggered every day 
through the most public streets and squares of 
the capital, disturbing-the public peace, and set- 
ting at defiance the ministers of justice. 

The finances were in dreadful disorder. The 
people paid much, the government received little. 
The American viceroys and the farmers of the 
revenue became rich, while the merchants broke, 
while the peasantry starved, while the body-ser- 
vants of the sovereign remained unpaid, while 
the soldiers of the royal guard repaired daily to 
the doors of the convents, and battled there with 
the crowd of beggars for a porringer of broth 
anda morsel of bread. Every remedy which was 
tried aggravated the disease. The currency was 
altered ; and this frantic measure produced iis 
never-failing effects. It destroyed all credit, and 
increased the misery which it was intended to 
relieve. The American gold—to use the words 
of Ortiz—was to the necessities of the Siate but 
as a drop of water to the lips of a man raging 
with thirst. 

Heaps of unopened dispatches accumulated in 
the offices, while the Ministers were concerting 
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with bed-chamber women and Jesuits the means 
of tripping up each other. Every foreign power 
could plunder and insult with impunity the heir 
of Charles V. Into such a state had the mighty 
kingdom of Spain fallen, while one of its small- 
est dependencies, a country not so large as the 
province of Estremadura or Andalusia, situated 
under an inclement sky, and preserved only by 
artificial means from the inroads of the ocean, 
had become a power of the first class, and treated 
on terms of equality with the Courts of London 
and Versailles.—dinburgh Review, January, 
1833. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE FUNCTIONS OF CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


We do not extenuate the evil which the here- 
siarch produces: but we say that it is not evil 
of that sort against which it is the end of goy- 
ernment to guard. But how Mr. Gladstone, 
who considers the evil which the heresiarch pro- 
duces as evil of the sort against which it is the 
end of government to guard, can escape from 
the obvious consequences of his doctrine, we 
do not understand. The world is full of paral- 
lel cases. An orange-woman stops up the pave- 
ment with her wheelbarrow; and a policeman 
takes her into custody. A miser who has 
amassed a million suffers an old friend and ben- 
efactor to die in a workhouse, and cannot be ques- 
tioned before any tribunal for his baseness and 
ingratitude. Is it because legislators think the 
orange-woman’s conduct worse than the miser’s ? 
Not at all. It is because the stopping up of the 
pathway is one of the evils against which it is 
the business of the public authorities to protect 
society; and heartlessness is not one of those 
evils. It would be the height of folly to say 
that the miser ought indeed to be punished, but 
he ought to be punished less severely than the 
orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantius persecutes Athan- 
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asius; and why not? Shall Cesar punish the 
robber who has taken one purse, and spare the 
wretch who has taught millions to rob the 
Creator of his honor, and to bestow it on the 
creature? The orthodox Theodosius persecutes 
the Arians, and with equal reason. Shall an 
insult offered to the Cesarean majesty be 
expiated with death; and shall there be no pen- 
alty for him who degrades to the rank of a crea- 
ture the almighty, the infinite Creator? We 
have a short answer to both: To Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s. Cesar is appointed 
for the punishment of robbers and rebels. He 
is not appointed for the purpose of either propa- 
gating or exterminating the doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and the Son. 

Not so, says Mr. Gladstone. Cesar-is bound 
in conscience to propagate whatever he thinks 
to be the truth as to this question. Constantius 
is bound to establish the Arian worship through- 
out the empire, and to displace the bravest cap- 
tains of his legions, and the ablest ministers of 
his treasury, if they hold the Nicene faith. The- 
odosius is equally bound to turn out every pub- 
lic servant whom his Arian predecessors have 
put in. But if Constantius lays on Athanasius 
a fine of a single aureus, if Theodosius imprisons 
an Arian presbyter for a week, this is most 
unjustifiable oppression. Our readers will be 
curious to know how this distinction is made 
out. Mr. Gladstone says : — 


“We, as fallible creatures have no right from any 
bare speculations of our own, to administer pains 
and penalties to our fellow creatures, whether on 
social or religious grounds. We have the right to 
enforce the laws of the land by such pains and pen- 
alties, because it is expressly given by Him who has 
declared that the civil rulers are to bear the sword 
for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the encour- 
agement of them that do well. And so, in things 
spiritual, had it pleased God to give to the Church 
or the State this power, to be permanently exercised 
over their members, or mankind at large, we should 
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have the right to use it, but it does not appear to 
have been so received, and consequently it should 
not be exercised.” 


We should be sorry to think that the security 
of our lives and property from persecution 
rested on no better ground than this. Is not a 
teacher of heresy an evil-doer? Has not heresy 
been condemned in many countries—and in our 
own among them—by the laws of the land, 
which, as Mr. Gladstone says, it is justifiable to 
enforce by penal sanctions? If a heretic is not 
specially mentioned in the text to which Mr. 
Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kid- 
napper, or a highwayman ; and if the silence of 
the New Testament as to all interference of 
governments to stop the progress of heresy be a 
reason for not fining or imprisoning heretics, it 
is surely just as good a reason for not excluding 
them from office.—Hdinburgh Review, April, 
1839. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


There is not, and there never was on this 
earth a work of human policy so well deserving 
of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. 
The history of that Church joins together the 
two great ages of human civilization, No other 
institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the Pantheon, and when cameleopards 
and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but of yester- 
day when compared with the line of the Su- 
preme Pontiffs, That line we trace back in 
an unbroken series from the Pope who 
crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century 
to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 
eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin 
the august dynasty extends, till it is lost in 
the twilight of fable. The Republic of Ven- 
ice came next in antiquity. But the Republic 
of Venice was modern when compared with 
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the Papacy, and the Republic of Venice is gone, 
and the Papacy remains. 

The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere 
antique, but full of life and useful vigor. The 
Catholic world is still sending forth missionaries 
as zealous as those who landed in Kent with 
Augustin, and still confronting hostile kings with 
the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. 
The number of her children is greater than in 
any former age. Her acquisitions in the New 
World have more than compensated for what 
she has lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascen- 
dency extends over the vast countries which lie 
between the plains of the Missouri and Cape 
Horn—countries which a century hence may not 
improbably contain a population as large as that 
which now inhabits Europe. The members of 
her communion are certainly not less than 150 
millions ; and it will be difficult to show that all 
other Christian sects united amount to 120 mil- 
lions. 

Nor do we see any sign which indicates that 
the term of her long dominion is approaching. 
She saw the commencement of all the govern- 
ments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world; and we feel no 
assurance that she is not destined to see the 
end of them all. She was great before the Saxon 
set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine; when Grecian eloquence still flour- 
ished in Antioch; when idols were still wor- 
shipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may 
still exist in undiminished vigor when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in a vast sol- 
itude, take his stand on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.—— 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1840. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA. 


Had the Silesian question been merely a 
question between Frederick and Maria Theresa, 
it would be impossible to acquit the Prussian 
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King of gross perfidy. But when we consider 
the effects which his policy produced, and could 
not fail to produce, on the whole community of 
civilized nations, we are compelled to pronounce 
a condemnation still more severe. ‘Till he 
began the war it seemed possible—even prob- 
able—that the peace of the world would be 
preserved. ‘The plunder of the great Austrian 
heritage was indeed astrong temptation; and in 
more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were 
already meditated. But the treaties by which 
the Pragmatic Sanction had been guaranteed 
were express and recent. ‘To throw all Europe 
into confusion, for a purpose clearly unjust, was 
no light matter. It might not unreasonably be 
expected that, after a short period of restless- 
ness, all the potentates of Christendom would 
acquiesce in the arrangements made by the late 
Emperor. 

But the selfish rapacity of the King of Prus- 
sia gave the signal to his neighbors. His exam- 
ple quieted their sense of shame. His success 
led them to underrate the difficulty of dismem- 
bering the Austrian monarchy. On the head 
of Frederick is all the blood which was shed in 
a war which raged during many years in every 
quarter of the globe—the blood of the columns 
of Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils 
produced by his wickedness were felt in lands 
where the name of Prussia was unknown; and 
in order that he might rob a neighbor whom he 
had promised to defend, black men fought on 
the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped 
each other by the Great Lakes of North 
America.—Edinburgh Review, April, 1842. 


BERTRAND BARERE. 


We have read M. Hippolyte Carnot’s Me- 
motres de Bertrand Barére and compared them 
with other accounts of the events in which 
Barere bore a part. It is now our duty to 
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express the opinion to which this investigation 
has led us. Our opinion is this: That Barére 
approached nearer than any person mentioned 
in history or fiction—whether man or devil—to 
the idea of consummate and universal depravity. 
In him the qualities which are the proper objects 
of hatred, and the qualities which are the proper 
objects of contempt, preserve an exquisite and 
absolute harmony. In almost every particular 
sort of wickedness he has had rivals. His 
sensuality was immoderate; but this was a fail- 
ing common to him with many great and amia- 
ble men. There have been many men as cow- 
ardly as he, some as cruel, a few as mean, a few 
as impudent. There may also have been as 
great liars, though we never met with them or 
read of them. But when we put everything 
together—sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, 
effrontery, mendacity, barbarity—the result is 
something which in a novel we should condemn 
as a caricature, and to which, we venture to say, 
no parallel can be found in history. ... . 

We turn with disgust from the filthy and 
spiteful Yahoos of fiction; and the filthiest and 
most spiteful Yahoo of fiction was a noble crea- 
ture when compared with the Barére of history. 
But what is no pleasure M. Hippolyte Carnot 
has made a duty. It is no light thing that a 
man in high and honorable public trust, a man 
who, from his connections and position, may not 
unnaturally be supposed to speak the sentiments 
of a large class of his countrymen, should come 
forward to demand approbation for a life black 
with every sort of wickedness, and unredeemed 
by a single virtue. This M. Hippolyte Carnot 
has done. By attempting to enshrine this 
Jacobin carrion he has forced us to gibbet it; 
and we venture to say that, from the eminence 
of infamy on which we have placed it, he will 


not easily take it down.—dinburgk Review, 
April, 1844. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


The Duke of Richmond had given notice of 
an address to the Throne against the further 
prosecution of hostilities with America. Chat- 
ham had during some time absented himself 
from Parliament in consequence of his growing 
infirmities. He determined to appear in his 
place on this occasion (April 2, 1788) and to 
declare that his opinions were decidedly at vari- 
ance with those of the Rockingham party. He 
was in a state of great excitement. His medi- 
cal attendants were uneasy, and strongly advised 
him to calm himself, and remain at home. But 
he was not to be controlled. His son, William 
Pitt, and his son-in-law, Lord Mahon, accom- 
panied him to Westminster. 

He rested himself in the Chancellor’s room till 
the debate commenced, and then, leaning on his 
two young relations, limped to his seat. The 
slightest particulars of that day were remem- 
bered, and have been carefully recorded. He 
bowed, it was remarked, with great courtliness 
to those Peers who rose to make way for him 
and his supporters. His crutch was in his hand. 
He wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet coat. 
His legs were swathed in flannel. His wig was 
so large, and his face so emaciated, that none of 
his features could be discerned, except the high 
curve of his nose, and his eyes, which still 
retained a gleam of the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, 
Chatham rose. For some time his voice was 
inaudible. At length his tones became distinct, 
and his action animated. Here and there his 
hearers caught a thought or an expression which 
reminded them of William Pitt. But it was 
clear that he was not himself. He lost the 
thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated the 
same word several times, and was so confused 
that in speaking of the Act of Settlement he 
could not recall the name of the Electress 
Sophia. The House listened in solemn silence, 
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and with the aspect of profound respect and 
compassion. ‘The stillness was so deep that the 
dropping of a handkerchief would have been 
heard. 

The Duke of Richmond replied with great 
tenderness and courtesy ; but while he spoke the 
old man was observed to be restless and irrita- 
ble. The Duke sat down. Chatham stood up 
again, pressed his hand on his breast, and sank 
down in an apoplectic fit. Three or four Lords 
who sat near him caught him in his fall. The 
House broke up in confusion. The dying man 
was carried to the residence of one of the officers 
of Parliament, and was so restored as to be 
able to bear a journey to Hayes. At Hayes, 
after lingering a few weeks he expired, May 11, 
in his seventieth year, .... 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of 
Westminster Abbey, in a spot which has ever 
since been appropriated to statesmen, as the other 
end of the same transept has long been to poets. 
Mansfield rests there, and the second William 
Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and 
Wilberforce. In no other cemetery do so many 
great citizens lie within so narrow a space. 
High over those venerable graves towers the 
stately monument to Chatham, and from above, 
his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, 
with eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid 
England be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance 
to her foes. The generation, which reared that 
memorial of him has disappeared. The time 
has come when the rash and indiscriminate judg- 
ments which his contemporaries passed on his 
character may be calmly revised by history. 
And history—while for the warning of vehe- 
ment, high, and daring natures, she notes his 
many errors—will yet deliberately pronounce 
that, among the eminent men whose bones lie 
near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, 
and none a more splendid name.—Edinburgh 
Review, October, 1844. 
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After losing his seat in Parliament, in 
1847, Macaulay devoted himself to the 
preparation of his History of England from 
the Accession of James IT, a work which he 
had long had in contemplation, and upon 
which he had been for some time employed. 
Volumes I. and II., bringing the history 
down the accession of William and Mary 
in 1688, appeared late in 1848. Volumes 
III. and [V., coming down to the death of 
Queen Mary in 1695, appeared in 1855. 
This was all of the History which was 
printed during the life of Macaulay. He 
had, however, completed about half of 
another volume, comprising two more years, 
and had made rough notes for the period 
down to the death of William ITT., in 1722. 
These, when fully written out would prob- 
ably have formed Volume V. This volume, 
thus incomplete, was published in 1861 by 
his sister, Lady Trevelyan —In the opening 
chapter of the History Macaulay sets forth 
what would have been its wide scope had 
he lived to complete it. 


MACAULAY’S PLAN OF THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

I purpose to write the history of England from 
the accession of James the Second down to a 
time which is within the memory of men still 
living. I shall recount the errors which, in a 
few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priest- ~ 
hood from the House of Stuart. I shall trace 
the course of that revolution which terminated 
the long struggle between our sovereigns and 
their parliaments, and bound together the 
rights of the people and the title of the reigning 
dynasty. I shall relate how the new settlement 
was, during many troubled years, successfully 
defended against foreign and domestic enemies ; 
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how, under tliat settlement, the authority of law 
and the security of property were found to be 
compatible with a liberty of discussion and of 
individual action never before known; how, 
from the auspicious union of order and freedom, 
sprang a prosperity of which the annals of 
human affairs had furnished no example; how 
our country, from a state of ignominious 
vassalage, rapidly rose to the p!ace of empire 
among European powers; how her opulence 
and martial glory grew together; how, by wise 
and resolute good faith, was gradually established 
a public credit fruitful of marvels which to the 
statesmen of any former age would have 
seemed incredible; how a gigantic commerce 
gave birth to a maritime power, compared to 
which every other maritime power, ancient or 
modern, sinks into insignificance ; how Scotland, 
after ages of enmity, was at length united to 
England, not merely by legal bonds, but by 
indissoluble ties of interest and affection ; how, 
in America, the British colonies rapidly became 
far mightier and wealthier than the realms which 
Cortez and Pizarro had added to the dominions 
of Charles the Fifth; how, in Asia, British 
adventurers founded an empire not less splendid 
and more durable than that of Alexander. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to 
record disasters mingled with triumphs, and 
great national crimes and follies far more 
humiliating than any disaster. It will be seen 
that even what we justly account our chief 
blessings were not without alloy. It will be seen 
that the system which effectually secured our 
liberties against the encroachments of kingly 
power gave birth to a new class of abuses from 
which absolute monarchies are exempt. It will 
be seen that, in consequence partly of unwise 
interference, and partly of unwise neglect, the 
increase of wealth and the extension of trade 
produced, together with immense good, some 
evils from which poor and rude societies are free. 
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It will be seen how, in two important depend- 
encies of the crown, wrong was followed by 
just retribution; how imprudence and obstinacy 
broke the ties which bound the North American 
colonies to the parent state ; how Ireland, cursed 
by the domination of race over race, and of 
religion over religion, remained indeed a member 
of the empire, but a withered and distorted 
member, adding no strength to the body politic, 
and reproachfully pointed at by all who feared 
or envied the greatness of England. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the gen- 
eral effect of this chequered narrative will be to 
excite thankfulness in all religious minds, and 
hope in the breasts of all patriots. For the his- 
tory of our country during the last hundred and 
sixty years is eminently the history of physical, 
of moral, and of intellectual improvement. 
Those who compare the age on which their lot 
has fallen with a golden age which exists only in 
their imagination, may talk of degeneracy and 
decay : but no man who is correctly informed of 
the past will be disposed to take a morose or 
desponding view of the present. 

I should very imperfectly execute the task 
which I have undertaken if I were merely to treat 
of battles and sieges, of the rise and fall of admin- 
istrations, of intrigues in the palace, and of debates 
in the parliament. It will be my endeavor to 
relate the history of the people as well as the 
history of the government, to trace the progress 
of useful and ornamental arts, to describe the 
rise of religious sects, and the changes of liter- 
ary taste, to portray the manners of successive 
generations, and not to pass by with neglect even 
the revolutions which have taken place in dress, 
furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I 
shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history if I can 
succeed in placing before the English of the 
nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestors. 
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A magnificent scheme truly; but one 
which Macaulay must soon have been con- 
vinced could not be carried out by him even 
should his working years be extended to 
fourscore. The five volumes of his History 
do not cover more than fifteen years, and 
there are fully one hundred and fifty years, 
from the accession of James the Second to 
the period down to which he purposed to 
bring his narrative; so that at last fifty vol- 
umes would have been required for the 
work. As it was, during the years in which 
his physical condition was fairly good he 
could produce only about half a volume a 
year. It would therefore have required acen- 
tury in all, working at his best, to complete 
the task which he had setfor himself. 

Macaulay’s active public life closed with 
his Edinburgh defeat in 1847. Five years 
later the Edinburgh electors indeed returned 
him to Parliament, and he assumed his seat 
for a few times, but took no active part in 
the proceedings of that body. He was 
raised to the peerage in 1857; but he took 
no part even in the debates which grew 
out of the Sepoy mutiny. His health had by 
this time come to be very feeble. He died 
suddenly, from an affection of the heart; 
and was interred in the Poet’s Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. Besides numerous 
separate editions of his Hssays, the Lays of 
Ancient Rome, the History of England, and 
a collection of bis Speeches, a complete 
edition of his Works in 8 volumes was edited 
by his sister, Lady Trevelyan (1866), and his 
Life and Letters by her son, George Otto 
Trevelyan (1875.) 


GEORGE MACDONALD.— 


MACDONALD, Georae, a Scottish 
poet and novelist, born at Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire, in 1824. He was educated at 
the University of Aberdeen, studied theol- 
ogy at the Independent College of London, 
and became an Independent minister. Ife 
soon resigned his ministry and began a 
literary life in London; and visited the 
United States on a lecturing tour. After- 
wards he and his family removed to Italy. 

His first work, a dramatic poem, entitled 
Within and Without, appeared in 1856. Tt 
was followed by A Hidden Life and Other 
Poems (1857), and by Phantastes, a Faerie 
Romance, in 1858. His first novel, David 
Elginbrod, was published in 1862. Among 
his subsequent works are: The Portent, a 
Story of Second Sight (1864), Alec Forbes 
of Howglen ((1865), The Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood (1866), Guild Court (1867), 
The Disciple, and other Poems, Robert Fal- 
coner (1868), Unspoken Sermons (1869), 
The Miracles (1870), The Vicar’s Daughter 
(1872), Malcolm (1874), St. George and St. 
Michael (1875), Thomas Wingfteld, Curate 
(1876), The Marquis of Lossie (1877), Paul 
faber, Surgeon (1879), Mary Marston 
(1881), The Gifts of the Child Christ, and 
other Poems (1882), Donald Grant (1885), 
What's Mines Mine (1886), Home Again 
(1887), The Hlect Lady (1888), There ane 
Back (1891), A Rough Shaking (1891), 
Poems (1893), The Light Princess and 
other Fairy Tales (1893), Heather and 
Snow (18938), and Lelsth (1895). 


0 THOU OF LITTLE FAITH! 
Sad-hearted, be at peace; the snowdrop lies 
Buried in sepulchre of ghastly snew ; 
But Spring is floating up the southern skies, 
And darkling, the pale snowdroy: waits below. 
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Let me persuade : in dull December’s day 

We scarce believe there is a month of June; 
But up the stairs of April and of May 

The hot sun climbeth to the Summer’s noon. 


Yet hear me: I love God, and half I rest. 
Oh better! God loves thee, so all rest thou. 

He is our Summer, our dim-visioned Best ;— 
And in His heart thy prayer is resting now. 


BABY. 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and 
spin ! 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear ? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, my dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
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“WHERE DID You COME FROM, BABY DEAR ?” 


Drawing by Paul Thuman. 
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IN THE BELL-TOWER. 


Robert wandered about till he was so weary 
that his head ached with weariness At length 
he came upon the open space before the cathe- 
dral, whence the poplar-spire rose aloft into a 
blue sky flecked with white clouds. It was near 
sunset, and he could rot see the sun, but the 
upper half of the spire shone glorious in its 
radiance. From the top his eye sank to the 
base. In the base was a little door half open. 
Might not that be the lowly narrow entrance 
through the shadow up to the sun-filled 
air? He drew near with a kind of tremor, 
for never before had he gazed upon visible 
grandeur growing out of the human soul, in 
the majesty of everlastingness—a tree of the 
Lord’s planting. Where had been but an empty 
space of air and light and darkness, had risen, 
and had stood for ages, a mighty wonder, awful 
to the eye, solid to the hand. He _ peeped 
through the opening of the door; there was the 
foot of a stair—marvellous as the ladder of 
Jacob’s dream—turning away towards the 
unknown. He pushed the door and entered. 
A man appeared, and barred his advance. 
Robert put his hand in his pocket and drew out 
some silver. The man took one piece, looked 
at it, turned it over, put it in his pocket, and led 
the way up the stair. Robert followed, and fol- 
lowed, and followed. 

He came out of stone walls upon an airy plat- 
form whence the spire ascended heavenwards. 
His conductor led upward still, and he followed, 
winding within a spiral network of stone, 
through which all the world looked in. 
Another platform, and yet another spire spring- 
ing from its basement. Still up they went, and 
at length stood on a circle of stone surrounding 
like a coronet the last base of the spire which 
lifted its apex untrodden. Then Robert turned 
and looked below. He grasped the stones 
before him. The loneliness was awful. 
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There was nothing between him and the roofs 
of the houses, four hundred feet below, but the 
spot where he stood. The whole city, with its 
red roofs lay under him, He stood uplifted on 
the genius of the builder, and the town beneath 
him was a toy. The all but featureless flat 
spread forty miles on every side, and the roofs 
of the largest building below were as dovecots, 
But the space between was alive with awe—so 
vast, so real ! 

He turned and descended, winding through 
the network of stone which was all between him 
and space. The object of the architect must 
have been to melt away the material from be- 
fore the eyes of the spirit, He hung in 
the air in a cloud of stone. As he came in his 
descent within the ornaments of one of the base- 
ments, he found himself looking through two 
thicknesses of stone lace on the nearing city. 
Down there was the beast of prey and his vic- 
tim; but for the moment he was above the 
region of sorrow. His weariness and his head- 
ache had vanished utterly. With his mind 
tossed on its own speechless delight, he was 
slowly descending still, when he saw on his left 
hand a door ajar. He would look what mystery 
lay within. A push opened it, He discovered 
only a little chamber lined with wood, In the 
centre stood something—a bench-like piece of 
furniture, plain and worn. He advanced astep ; 
peered over the top of it; saw keys white and 
black ; saw pedals below ; it was an organ! Two 
strides brought him in front of it. A wooden 
stool, polished and hollowed with centuries of 
use, was before it. But where was the bellows? 
That might be down hundreds of steps below, 
for he was half-way only to the ground. He 
seated himself musingly, and struck, as he 
thought, a dumb chord. Responded up in the 
air, far overhead, a mighty booming clang. 
Startled, almost frightened even as if Mary St. 
John had said she loved him, Robert sprang 
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from the stool, and, without knowing why, 
moved only by the chastity of delight, flung the 
door to the post. It banged and clicked. 
Almost mad with the joy of the Titanic instru- 
ment, he seated himself again at the keys, and 
plunged into a tempest of clanging harmony. 
One hundred bells hang in that temple of won- 
der—an instrument for a city. nay, for a king- 
dom. Often had Robert dreamed that he was 
the galvanic centre of a thunder-cloud of har- 
mony, flashing off from every finger the willed 
lightning tone, such was the unexpected scale of 
this instrument—-so far aloft in the sunny air 
rang the responsive notes—that his dream 
appeared almost realized. 

Ere he had finished playing, his passion had 
begun to fold its wings, and he grew dimly 
aware of a beating at the door of the solitary 
chamber in which he sat. He knew nothing of 
the enormity of which he was guilty—- present- 
ing unsought the city of Antwerp with a glori- 
ous fantasia. He did not know that only on 
erand, solemn, world-wide occasions, such as a 
king’s birthday, or a ball at the Hotel de Ville, 
was such music on the card. When he flung 
the door to, it had closed with a spring lock, 
and for the last quarter of an hour three gen- 
darmes, commanded by the sacristan of the 
tower, had been thundering thereat. He waited 
only to finish the last notes of the wild Orcadian 
chant, and opened the door. He was seized by 
the collar, dragged down the stair into the 
street, and through a crowd of wondering faces, 
~-poor unconscious dreamer! it will not do to 
think in the housetop even, and you had been 
dreaming very loud indeed in the church-spire ; 
away to the bureau of police. -- Rubert Falconer, 
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MACE, Frances Parker (Lavau- 
ton), an American poet, born at Orono, 
Maine, in 1836. In 1855 she married Ben- 
jamin H. Mace, and in 1885 removed to 
San Jose, California. Besides contribut- 
ing poems to periodicals, she has published 
Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets (1888), and 
Under Pine and Palm (1887). Her poem 
Only Waiting appeared in the Waterville 
Mail in 1854 when she was 18; and was 
long claimed by others. She proved 
authorship of it in 1878. 


ONLY WAITING. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day ; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 
And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I leng have lingered, 
Weary, poor. and desolate. 

Even now I hear their footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 

If they call me I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 

Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 
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Then from out the gathered darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 

By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 


“ ALL’S WELL.” 


Hail! fellow-pilgrim, wherefore haste? 
The night is falling, dark with storm ; 
My evening bread is sweet to taste, 
The glow upon my hearth is warm. 
Long is thy path and wild and lone.— 
His eyes looked deep into my own— 
“¢ All’s well!” 


Thy robe is rent by brier and thorn, 
Thine eyes have known the pain of tears; 
And on thy patient brow are worn 
Deep furrows that are not of years. 
“ My staff is broken, but my palm 
Still keeps the morning’s fragrant balm; 
All’s well.” 


Thou art forsaken and alone; 
Thou lookest back with wistful gaze. 
Some dream of beauty, still unblown, 
Has mocked thee all these weary days. 
“‘Heaven took the flower of life, to give 
A bloom which shall forever live. 
All’s well!” 


And thou art wounded! From thy side 
The life-drops fall. O pilgrim, stay! 
Wait for the ebbing of the tide, 
And for the breaking of the day. 
‘“‘ Comrades invisible to thee 
Beckon and call and signal me 
All’s well!” 
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‘‘ Follow me not, nor seek to hold 
My spirit from its true repose ; 
The shelter of that flowery fold 
Will heal all wounds of friends or foes. 
I go from dark to light, from strife 
To perfect peace, from death to life! 
All’s well!” 


Yet answer once before we part, 
Thy voice uplifts and makes me free— 
Whence is this gladness of the heart, 
This undertone of victory ? 
“TI dimly see ; I am but dust, 
But through all darkness I can trust! 
All’s well!” 


OUR WITNESSES. 


By the immortals who attend us here 

We know ourselves immortal ; all our way 
Is guarded night and day 

By presences from a diviner sphere, 

Who ever hear and heed 

‘The heart’s most hidden need, 

And ready whisper their eternal cheer. 


Who has beheld the countenance of Hope ? 
Who knoweth if her eyes 

Are colored like the skies? 

And when in shadow-land we darkly grope, 
Though close she walks beside us, who has seen 
Her garment’s texture or her sandals’ sheen ? 
When hath the rapt ear heard 

One silver-spoken word ? 

Yet were the world forsaken but one day 

By Hope, oh, who till set of sun could stay ? 


Who hath had speech with Dreams ? 

At their own will they come 

When weary eyes are dull and lips are dumb, 
And every slumbering sense unconscious seems ; 
They open with a magic key 

The spirit’s door, and set the prisoner free. 
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Oh, then with what winged feet, 

Soundless and fleet, 

We flit outside the boundaries of the night! 
How into past and future we take flight, 

And even pass the threshold still and white 
Where they who loved us—oh, so long ago !— 
Look in our eyes, and bid us see and know ! 


By many names we call 

The viewless ones who hold in happy thrall 
Our clinging natures, | Theirs no passing breath ; 
They reign victorious over change and death, 
And keep the old world young. 

Beauty, that in the fading blooms of time 

Gives hint and token of a fairer clime 

’ Than ever eye hath seen or voice hath sung 3 
Love, in all depths of parting and of pain, 
Uttering the promise, We shall meet again ; 
And Joy, though we may know her but a day, 
Even as she vanishes looks back to say, 
“Hither is happiness—oh, come away!” 
Surely immortals wait 

Upon immortals. Not in vain do we 

Read signals of a grander destiny, 

And in our exile pine for kingly state. 

The Seen is but the shadow; the Unseen 

Ts the true light, and, changeless and serene, 
Cheers our approach to that mysterious goal 
Called death, which is the daybreak of the soul. 


JEAN MACE.— 


MACS, Jean, a French author, born in 
Paris, in 1815. He was educated at the 
College Stanislas, and when twenty years 
of age was appointed a teacher of history 
there. He retained his position for ten 
years. In 1848 he became an editor of 
La Republique. He left Paris after the 
coup @état, and taught natural science and 
literature in a girls’ school in Alsace. In 
1861 he published the History of a Mouth- 
ful of Bread. In 1864 he was one of the 
founders and directors of the Magazine of 
Education and Recreation, and in 1866 he or- 
ganized a teachers’ league for the promo- 
tion of popular education. Among his 
works are: The Servants of the Stomach 
(1866), The Genie and the Little City (1868), 
The Ideas of Jean Francois (1872-3), a 
book of Fairy Tales, La Grammaire de 
Mile. Lili (1878), La France avant les 
Frances (1881). 


A FISH’S MOUTH. 


Some fishes, like the skate, have no tongue at 
all. Others, instead of a tongue, have a hard 
dry filament, very nearly immovable, and which 
one would think was put there like a stake, to 
show the place where the tongue is to be found 
in the more perfect organizations. There are 
even fishes, like the perch and the pike, whose 
tongue is furnished with teeth, or rather fangs ; 
an evident sign that it has forfeited the confi- 
dential position occupied by your own good lit- 
tle porter. You must know also that the perch 
and the pike, like many other of their fellows, 
have teeth all over their mouth. 

This invasion of the palate by teeth, which 
begin in the lizard and the serpent, assumes 
alarming proportions here. It is not merely 
the roof of the palate which is spiked with teeth : 
above, below, at the sides, everywhere to the 
very limits of the cesophagus, the little fangs 
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triumphantly stick out their slender points. It 
is impossible, therefore, to state their number. 
Nature has scattered them broadcast without 
counting, just as she has done with the hairs of 
the beard round the human mouth; and the 
comparison is not so impertinent as you may 
think, They sometimes form an actual internal 
beard, even thicker than our outer one, and 
which sprouts from the skin into the bargain. 
There is one fish whose teeth are so delicate and 
so close together that, in passing your finger 
over them, you would think you were touching 
velvet. This does not refer to the shark, mind. 
His teeth are sharp-cutting notched blades, hard 
as steel, arranged in threatening rows round the 
entrance of his mouth, and cut a man in two as 
easily as your incisors do a piece of apple. 

Others, such as the skate, have their mouths 
paved-—that is the proper term—with perfectly 
flat teeth. The first time your mamma is send- 
ing to buy fish beg her to let you have a skate’s 
head to look at. You will be interested to see 
the small square ivory plates laid close adjoin- 
ing each other, like the tiles of a church floor. 
It is, in fact, a regular hall-pavement, over 
which the visitors glide untouched, and are then 
swallowed down in the lump; thus entering 
straight into the house without having been 
stopped by the inscription nature has placed 
over your door and mine—‘ Speak to the Por- 
ter,” 

But all this is nothing compared to the lam- 
prey’s entrance-hall, which differs from ours in 
quite another way. ‘The lamprey, as I have 
already told you, ranks almost the lowest among 
fishes, and consequently among vertebrate ani- 
mals, of which fishes form the rear-guard. In- 
deed, it is almost stretching a point to consider 
her worthy to bear the proud title of a vetebrate 
at all; for the vertebral column, so clearly 
marked in other fishes, where it forms the large 
central bone, is only faintly indicated in cer. 
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tain species of lampreys, by a soft thread (or 
filament), which is rather a membrane than a 
bony chaplet, and at the top of this mockery of 
vertebral column is the creature’s mouth. If 
you ever had leeches on, you will remember the 
sharp sting yon felt when the little beasts bit 
you. Well, the lamprey feeds herself just in 
the same way as the leech does. Her mouth 
forms a completely circular ring, which sticks to 
the prey, and through which runs backward and 
forward a small tongue armed with lancets. 
This darts out to pierce the skin, and draws in 
the blood as it retreats. Round your lips well; 
dip them so into a glass of water, and draw 
back your tongue, and you will at once feel the 
water rise into your mouth. It is by a similar 
sort of proceeding that leeches relieve people of 
the blood they want to get rid of; and in the 
same way the lamprey draws out the blood of 
the animal upon which she fastens.— History of 
a Mouthful of Bread. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI.— 
MACHIAVELLI, Niccoxo, an Italian 


statesman and historian, born at Florence 
in 1469; died there in 1527. His family 
was of noble origin, and in 1498 he entered 
the service of the Florentine State, and 
was soon made Secretary to “ The Ten of 
Liberty and Peace,” a body of officials to 
whom the chief government of Florence 
was committed. He held this position for 
fourteen years, whence he is usually desig- 
nated as “ Secretary of the Florentine Re- 
public.” He was charged with the politi- 
cal correspondence of the republic, and was 
intrusted with numerous diplomatic mis- 
sions. In 1512 the Medici obtained the 
sway in Florence, and soon manifested 
great hostility to Machiavelli, who was 
for a time banished from Florence. In 
1513 he was accused of a conspiracy 
against Cardinal de’ Medici; was thrown 
into prison, and put to the torture, But 
the Cardinal, who soon after was made 
Pope, under the title of Leo X., became 
convinced of the innocence of Machiavelli, 
and employed him in several important 
public positions. Clement VII., who in 
1523 succeeded Leo X. in the papacy, em- 
ployed Machiavelli in several negotiations. 
The writings of Machiavelli have been 
published several times. The fullest 
Italian edition is that put forth at Florence 
in 1818, in 8 volumes. The most impor- 
tant of these are the IJstorie Miorentine 
(“ Florentine Histories”), and 1/ Principe 
(“The Prince”.) The Florentine Histo- 
vies, or, rather, “Annals,” abound in 
minute and graphic details, often throwing 
much light upon the history of the other 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages. 
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THE BUONDELMONTI AND THE UBERTI IN 
FLORENCE. 


The Buondelmonti and the Uberti had for a 
long time been the most powerful families in 
Florence, and they were succeeded by the 
Amadei and the Donati. In the family of the 
Donati there was [about 1215] a very rich 
widow, who had a daughter of remarkable 
beauty. She had designed to marry her daughter 
to Messer Buondelmonte, a young cavalier who 
was the head of his house ; but either through 
negligence or because she thought there was 
time enough, she had communicated her inten- 
tion to no one; and before she was aware of it 
young Buondelmonte had contracted an en- 
gagement with one of the house of Amadei. 
She was deeply enraged, but she hoped with her 
daughter’s beauty to be able to destroy these 
nuptials before they took place. 

Seeing Buondelmonte approaching her house 
one day, she descended to the door with her 
daughter, and thus saluted him as he passed: 
“T am really very happy that you are going to 
be married, although I had reserved my daughter 
for you;” and opening the door she presented 
her. 

The cavalier was struck with her extraordinary 
beauty; and her family and fortune not being 
inferior to that of the young lady to whom he 
was engaged, he became so enamored that, with- 
out reflecting upon his engagement, or the base- 
ness of breaking it, or the evil consequences 
that might follow, he replied : “ Since you have 
reserved her for me, I should be very ungrate- 
ful to reject such an offer, when it is not yet too 
late ;” and the nuptials were celebrated immedi- 
ately. 

When the matter became public, it so enraged 
the Amadei and Uberti families, the near 
relatives of the Donati, that after consulting 
together with their friends, they resolved that 
the insult could not be honorably submitted to, 
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or sufficiently atoned for, but by the death of 
young Buondelmonte; and although some 
deprecated the consequences it might give rise to, 
yet Mosca Lamberti overruled their scruples. 
“Those,” said he, “who consider everything, 
never conclude upon anything ;” and he added 
the old proverb, “ Cosa futta capo ha—When a 
thing is once done, there is an end of it.” 

The murder was committed to Mosca, to 
Stiatta Uberti, to Lambertueccio Amadei, and to 
Oderigo Fifanti. Accordingly on the morning 
of Easter Day they shut themselves up in the 
houses of the Amadei, between the Ponte 
Vecchio and Santo Stefano; and Buondel- 
monte, thinking the insult would be as easily 
forgotten as the match had been broken off, rode 
by on a white horse to cross the bridge. The 
assassins fell upon him at the foot of the bridge, 
and killed him under the statue of Mars. 

This murder divided the whole city, one part 
siding with the Buondelmonti, the rest with the 
Uberti; and as both the families were powerful 
in alliances, castles, and adherents, they fought 
for many years, without either becoming victo- 
rious. Their animosities were, however, com- 
posed at intervals, although they could not be 
utterly extinguished by a lasting reconciliation. 
These disturbances continued to affect Florence 
till the reign of Frederick II. This monarch, 
who was also King of Naples, endeavored to 
fortify himself against the Church, and establish 
his dominion more firmly over Tuscany, by 
winning the Uberti to his side; and they were 
enabled by his assistance (about 1245), to effect 
the exile of the Buondelmonti from Florence. 
—Florentine Histories, Book II.—Transl. of 
C. Epwarps LEsTER. 


The Prince is the work with which the 
name of Machiavelli is most indisolubly 
connected. This treatise was written about 
1514; but does not appear to have been 
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printed until 1532—five years after the 
author’s death. Its earlier chapters are 
devoted to the character which should be 
possessed by a prince who by conquest, 
election, or hereditary right, had come to 
be the ruler of a state. In all these 
chapters there is little to which exception 
can be taken. But near the close of the 
work he enters upon the discussion of the 
question, “ Whether Princes should be 
faithful to their Engagements?” He 
decides that they should not be so, unless 
it be for their interest so to do, It is from 
this chapter—which we give entire—that 
the term “ machiavellian,” has come to be 
a word of reproach to indicate a crafty, 
lying, and unscrupulous mode of policy. 


SHOULD PRINCES BE FAITHFUL TO THEIR 
ENGAGEMENTS ? 


It is unquestionably very praiseworthy in 
princes to be faithful to their engagements ; but 
among those of the present day who have per- 
formed great exploits few of them have piqued 
themselves of this fidelity, or have been scrupu- 
jous in deceiving those who relied on their good 
faith. It should therefore be known that there 
are two methods of warfare ; one of which is by 
laws, the other by force. The first is peculiar 
to men, the other is common to us with beasts. 
But when laws are not powerful enough, it is 
very necessary to recur to force. A prince 
ought to understand how to fight with both these 
kind of arms. 

This doctrine is admirably displayed to us by 
the ancient poets in the allegorical history of the 
education of Achilles, and many other princes 
of antiquity, by the Centaur Chiron who, under 
the double form of man and beast, taught those 
who were destined to govern that it was their 
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duty to use by turns the arms adapted to each 
of these species, seeing that one without the 
other cannot be of any durable advantage. 

Now those animals whose forms the prince 
should know how to assume are the fox and the 
lion. The first can but feebly defend himself 
against the wolf, and the other readily falls into 
snares that are laid for him. From the first a 
prince will learn to be dexterous, and avoid the 
snares ; and from the other to be strong, and 
keep the wolves inawe. Those who despise the 
part of the fox understand but little of their 
trade. In other words, a prudent prince cannot 
nor ought to keep his word, except when he can 
do it without injury to himself, or when the cir- 
cumstances under which he contracted the 
engagement still exist. 

I should be cautious of inculeating such a 
principle if all men were good; but as they are 
all wicked, and ever ready to break their words, 
a prince should not pique himself in keeping his 
more scrupulously—and it is always easy to 
justify this want of faith. J could give numer- 
ous proofs of it, and show how many engage- 
ments and treaties have been broken by the 
infidelity of princes; the most fortunate of 
whom has always been he who best understood 
how to assume the character of the fox. The 
object is to act his part well, and to know how 
in due time to feign and dissemble. And men 
are so simple and so weak that he who wishes to 
deceive easily finds dupes. 

One example, taken from the history of our 
own times, will be sufficient: Pope Alexander 
VI. played during his whole life a game of 
deception; and notwithstanding his faithless con- 
duct was extremely well know n, he was in all 
his artifices successful. Oaths and protestations 
cost him nothing, Never did a prince so often 
break his word, nor pay less regard to his engage- 
ments. This was because he knew perfectly 
well this part of the art of government. 
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There is therefore no necessity for a prince to 
possess all the good qualities I have enumerated ; 
but it is indispensable that he should appear to 
have them. I will even go so far as to say that 
it is sometimes dangerous to make use of them, 
though it is always useful to seem to possess 
them. It is the duty of a prince most earnestly 
to endeavor to gain the reputation of kindness, 
clemency, piety, justice, and fidelity to his 
engagements. He ought to possess all these 
good qualities, but still to retain such power over 
himself as to display their opposites whenever it 
may be expedient. I maintain it that a prince— 
and more especially a new prince—cannot with 
impunity exercise all the virtues, because his 
own self-preservation will often compel him to 
violate the laws of charity, religion, and human- 
ity. He should habituate himself to bend easily 
to the various circumstances which may from 
time to time surround him. In a word, it will 
be as useful to him to persevere in the path of 
rectitude, while he feels no inconvenience in 
doing so, as to know how to deviate from it when 
circumstances shall require it. Heshould, above 
all, study to utter nothing which does not breathe 
kindness, justice, good faith, and piety. 

The last quality is however that which it is 
the most important for him to appear to possess, 
as men in general judge more by their eyes than 
by their other senses. Every man can see, but 
it is allotted to but few to know how to rectify 
the errors which they commit by the eyes. We 
easily discern what a man appears to be, but not 
what he really is; and the smaller number dare 
not gainsay the multitude, who besides have with 
them the strength and the splendor of govern- 
ment, 

Now when it is necessary to form a judgment 
of the minds of men—and more especially of 
those of princes—as we cannot have recourse 
to any tribunal, we must attend only to results. 
The point is to maintain his authority. Let 
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the means be what they may, they will always 
appear honorable, and everyone will praise 
them; for the vulgar are always caught by 
appearances, and judge only by the event. 
Now, the “ vulgar’? comprehend almost every 
one, and the few are of no consequence except 
when the multitude know not on whom to rely. 

A prince who is now on the throne, but whom 
I do not choose to name [he refers to Ferdinand 
V. King of Aragon and Castile, who acquired 
the kingdoms of Naples and Navarre], always 
preaches peace and good faith; but if he had 
observed either the one or the other, he would 
more than once have lost his reputation and his 
dominions.— Zhe Prince, Chap. X VIII.— Transl. 
of BYERLEY. 


CHARLES MACKAY.— 
MACKAY, Cuartns (1814-1889), a 


Scottish journalist and author, born at 
Perth. About 1834 he became connected 
with the London Morning Chronicle, and 
was subsequently editor of the Glasgow Ar- 
gus. In 1857 he came to the United States 
on a lecturing tour, and wrote Life and Lib- 
erty inthe United States. From 1862 to 1866 
he was the New York correspondent of the 
London Times. He has written largely for 
periodicals, and has published numerous 
volumes of verse and prose, among which 
are: Voices from the Mountains (1846), 
Town Lyrics (1847), Under Green Leaves 
(1857), A Man's Heart (1860), Under the 
Blue Sky (1871), The Founders of the 
American Republic (1885), A Dictionary of 
Lowland Scotch (1888.) 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

We may not live to see the day, 

But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 

Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger; 

We'll win our battle by its aid ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And Right, and Might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given ;— 
Wait a little longer. 
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There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
War in all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming : 
Nations shall not quarrel then 
To prove which is the stronger ; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake ;-~ 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 

And Charity shall trim her lamp ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
And a poor man’s family 
Shall not be his misery 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help, 
To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
Little children shall not toil, 
Under or above the soil, 
In the good time coming ; 
But shall play in healthful fields 
Till limbs and mind grow stronger ; 
And every one shall read and write ;— 
Wait a little longer. 
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There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

The people shall be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger. 

The reformation has begun ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
Let us aid it all we can, 
Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming. 
Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 
Twill be strong enough one day ;— 
Wait a little longer. 
Voices from the Crowd. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn for one another ? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 

With kindling drops of loving kindness 
And knowledge pour 
From shore to shore, 

Light on the eyes of mental blindness, 


All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 
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The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother— 
More than the tongue 
Ever said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other ! 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE.— 


MACKENZIE, Sir GrorGE, a Scottish 
jurist, born at Dundee in 1636; died in 
1691. He was educated at St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen, studied civil law at Bourges, 
in France, and became Lord Advocate for 
Scotland under Charles II. and James II. 
He was almost the only learned man of his 
time in Scotland who has written good 
Kuglish. Besides a novel, and some verse, 
he wrote several moral essays, the best of 
which are “The Religious Stoic,” and the 
“ Moral History of Frugality.” 


ON FRUGALITY IN EXPENDITURE. 


I have seen a man, otherwise judicious 
enough, much surprised when it was represented 
that his building, though it seemed to him and 
many others to carry no great disproportion to 
his estate, yet would in forty-four years—which 
is but a short time—equal his estate, allowing 
the interest of his money to equal the capital 
sum in the space of eleven years and a-half— 
which it did by law; for £100, forborne for 
forty-eight years, at six per cent., compound 
interest, amounts to £17384 4s. 2d. And how 
many forbear one hundred pounds! and this sum 
in ten years—which is but a very short time— 
will amount to £2774 12s. by simple multiplica- 
cation, without compound interest. 

We should be proportionable in our expense, 
for that which widens a man’s fancy in any one 
thing makes it extravagant in all things, as they 
who use their stomachs to too much of any one 
meat will make it craving as to all others. 
Whereas, on the other hand, that which enamors 
men of frugality is that it accustoms us to rea- 
soning and proportion, observing exactly the 
least perceptible proportions, and the smallest 
consequences. 
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This makes me call to mind the story of the 
Holland merchant who, having married his 
daughter to a rich, luxurious citizen, to the great 
dissatisfaction of his wife, she came the next day 
to the bride and bridegroom and offered them 
the egg of aturkey hen, and desired her daughter 
to use herself, in exactly looking to the produce 
of that egg, to consider the great things which 
frugality can do in other matters. But, her hus- 
band and she having laughed at the lesson, the 
mother improved so far the egg that within 
twenty years the advantage of it, and the luxury 
of that couple grew so fast that they needed the 
meanest assistance, and the product of that egg 
afforded a comfortable one;. for with the consid- 
erable sum that was gathered by it, they stocked 
themselves anew, and by help of the formerly 
slighted lesson of not despising the meanest 
things, raised themselves again to a very con- 
siderable estate. 

And if any man will but consider what he 
yearly superfluously spends, and how much that 
would multiply in process of time, he will easily 
perceive that what he spends in the consequence 
is vastly greater than appears to him in the first 
calculation. As, for instance, if a man who 
may spend £500 per annum does spend £600, 
this small error of £100 a year will amount in 
forty-four years, at six per cent., to the sum of 
£1373 6s and odd pence, and though a man 
thinks it scarce worth his pains to manage so as 
to preserve £100, he must be very luxurious 
who thinks it not worth his pains to gain the sum 
of £1373. And it isa great defect in our reason 
that those ills which follows as necessary conse- 
quences are despised as mean, because the conse- 
ugences themselves are remote. And as that is 
the best eye, so that is likewise the best reason, 
which sees clearly at a great. distance. 

Another great error that luxury tempts us to, 
by not reasoning exactly, is that it makes us cal- 
culate our estates without deducting what is pay- 
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able out of them to the poor, to the King, and 
to creditors, before we proportion our expense. 
Whereas we should spend only what is truly our 
own; and the law, to prevent Juxury, tells us 
that ed tantum nostrum est quod, deductis debitis, 
apud nos remanet—that is only ours which re- 
mains with us after our debts are deducted. Nor 
will a proportional part of our estates answer the 
equivalent of our debts. For, if I owe £100 a 
year, no part of my estate that pays me £100a 
year will pay it; for many accidents may hinder 
me to get my own rent, but no accident will pro- 
cure an abatement of my debt. 

And this leads me to consider that frugality 
numbers always the accidents that may intervene 
amongst other creditors. And a wise Hollander 
observes that a man should divide his estate into 
three parts: Upon one-third he should live ; 
another third he should lay up for his children ; 
and the last he should lay by for accidents. 
There are few men who do not in their experi- 
ence find that—their whole life being balanced 
together—they have lost a third part always of 
their revenue by accidents. And most families 
are destroyed by having the children’s provision 
left as a debt upon them. So that a man should 
at least endeavor to live upon the one half, and 
leave the other half for his children. 


HENRY MACKENZIE.— 


MACKENZIE, Henry, a Scottish law- 
yer and author, born at Edinburgh in 1745 ; 
died there in 1831. He studied law at 
HKdinburgh and London, and was made 
Attorney for the Crown at Edinburgh, 
where he became prominent in literary cir- 
cles. His first novel, The Man of Feeling, 
was published anonymously in 1871; the 
authorship was claimed by a Mr. Eccles, 
who made a copy of it, into which he intro- 
duced many emendations; and Mackenzie 
thereupon acknowledged his own author- 
ship. His second novel, The Man of the 
World appeared in 1773, and was followed 
in 1773 by Julia de Roubigne. He edited 
The Mirror and The Lounger, for which he 
wrote many papers, among which is The 
Story of La Roche. He wrote political 
essays in favor of the Government for which 
he was in 1804 rewarded with the lucrative 
position of Comptroller of Taxes for Scot- 
land. 


THE MAN OF FEELING AND THE BEGGAR. 


Harley had taken leave of his aunt on the eve 
of his intended departure ; but the good lady’s 
affection for her nephew interrupted her sleep, 
and early as it was, next morning when he came 
down to set out, he found her in the parlor, with 
a tear on her cheek, and her caudle cup in her 
hand. She knew enough of physic to prescribe 
against going abroad of a morning with an empty 
stomach ; she gave her blessing with the draught. 
Her instructions she had delivered the night 
before: they consisted mostly of negatives ; for 
London, in her idea, was so replete with tempt- 
ations that it needed the whole armor of her 
friendly cautions to repel their attacks. 

In a few hours Harley reached the inn where 
he proposed breakfasting ; but the fulness of his 
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heart would not suffer him to eat a morsel. He 
walked out on the road, and gaining a little 
height, stood gazing on the quarter he had left. 
He looked for his wonted prospect—his fields, his 
woods, and his hills. ‘They were lost in the dis- 
tant clouds. He sat down on a large stone te 
take out a little pebble from his shoe, when he 
saw at some distance a beggar approaching him. 
He hada short knotty stick § in his hand, and on 
the top of it stuck a ram’s horn. His knees— 
though he was no pilgrim—bhad worn the stuff 
of his breeches ; he wore no shoes, and his stock- 
ings had entirely lost that part of them which 
should have covered his feet and ankles. In 
his face, however was the plump appearance of 
good humor. He walked a good round pace, 
and a crook-legged dog trotted at his heels. 

“Our delicacies,” said Harley to himself, 
‘are fantastic; they are not in nature! That 
beggar walks over the sharpest of these stones 
barefooted, while I have lost the most delightful 
dream in the world from the smallest of them 
happening to get into my shoe.” 

The beggar had by this time come up, and, 
pulling off a ge of hat, asked charity of Hare 
ley. The dog began to beg too. It was impos- 
sible to resist bath ; and, in truth, the want of 
shoes and stockings had made both unnecessary, 
for Harley had destined six-pence for him be- 
fore. The beggar on receiving it, poured forth 
blessings without number; and, with a sort of 
smile on his countenance, said to Harley, “If 
you want your fortune told—” 

Harley turned his eye br iskly on the beggar. 
It was an unpromising iook for the subject of a 
prediction, and silenced the prophet immediately. 
“T would much rather learn,” said Harley, “ what 
it is in your power to tell me. Your trade must 
be an entertaining one. Sit down on this stone, 
and let me know something of your profession. 
I have often thought of turning fortune-telier for 
a week or two myself,” 
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“Master,” replied the beggar, “TI like your 
frankness much. God knows I had the humor 
of plain-dealing in me from a child; but there is 
no doing with it in this world. We must live as 
we can; and lying is, as you call it, my profess- 
ion. But I was in some sort forced to the trade ; 
for I dealt once in telling the truth. I was a 
laborer, sir, and gained as much as to make me 
live; yet I never laid by, indeed. For I was 
reckoned a piece of a wag; and your wags, I 
take it, are seldom rich, Mr. Harley.” 

“So,” said Harley, ‘you seem to know me.” 

‘‘ Ay, there are few folks in the country that 
I don’t know something of ; how should I tell for- 
tunes else ?” 

“True. But to go on with your story. You 
were a laborer, you say, and a wag. Your 
industry, I suppose, you left with your old trade ; 
but your humor you preserve to be of use to you 
in your new.” 

“What signifies sadness, sir?—a man grows 
lean on’t. But I was brought to idleness by 
degrees: first I could not work, and it went 
against my stomach to work ever after. I was 
seized with a jail-fever at the time of the assizes 
being in the county where I lived; for I was 
always curious to get acquainted with the felons 
because they are commonly: fellows of much 
mirth and little thought—qualities I had ever 
an esteem for. In the height of this fever, Mr. 
Harley, the house where I lay took fire, and was 
burnt to the ground. I was carried out in that 
condition ; and lay all the rest of my illness in 
a barn. I got the better of my disease, how- 
ever ; but I spat blood whenever I attempted to 
work. I had no relation living that I knew of, 
and I never kept a friend above a week, when I 
was able to joke. I seldom remained above six 
. weeks in a parish, so that I might have died 
before I had found a settlement in any. Thus 
I was forced to beg my bread—and a sorry trade 
I found it, Mr. Harley. 
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“T told all my misfortunes truly, but they 
were seldom believed; and the few who gave 
me a half-penny as they passed, did it with a 
shake of the head, and an injunction not to 
trouble them with a long story. In short, I 
found that people do not care to give alms with- 
out some security for their money. A wooden 
leg or a withered arm is a sort of draft upon 
heaven for those who choose to have their 
money placed on account there. So I changed 
my plan, and instead of telling my own misfor- 
tunes, began to prophesy happiness to others. 
This I found to be much the better way. Folks 
will always listen when the tale is their own ; 
and of many who say they do not believe in 
fortune-telling, I] have known few on whom it 
has not a sensible effect. I pick up the names 
of their acquaintances; amours and little squab- 
bles are easily gleaned among servants and 
neighbors. And, indeed, people themselves are 
the best intelligencers in the world for our pur- 
pose; they dare not puzzle us for their own 
sakes, for every one is anxious to hear, what 
they wish to believe; and they who repeat it, 
to laugh at it when they have done, are gener- 
ally more serious than their hearers are apt to 
imagine. With a tolerable good memory, and 
some share of cunning, with the habit of walk- 
ing a-nights over heaths and churchyards ; with 
this, and showing the tricks of that there dog, 
whom I stole from the sergeant of a marching 
regiment—and, by the way, he can. steal, too, 
upon occasion—I made shift to pick up a liveli- 
hood. My trade, indeed, is none of the honest- 
est; yet people are not much cheated neither 
who give a few halfpence for a prospect of hap- 
piness, which I have heard some persons say is 
all that a man can arrive at in this world. But 
I must bid you a good-day, sir, for I have three 
miles to walk before noon, to inform some 
boarding-school young ladies whether their hus- 
bands are to be Peers of the Realm or Captains 
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in the Army—a question which I promised to 
answer them by that time.” 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket ; 
but Virtue made him consider on whom he was 
about to bestow it. Virtue held back his arm ; 
but a milder form—a younger sister of Virtue’s, 
not so severe as Virtue, nor so serious as Pity— 
smiled upon him; his fingers lost their compres- 
sion; nor did Virtue offer to catch the money 
as it fell. It had no sooner reached the ground 
than the watchful cur—a trick he had been 
taught—-snapped it up; and, contrary to the 
most approved method of stewardship, delivered 
it immediately into the hands of his master.—- 
The Man of Feeling. 
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MACKENZIE, RoBERT SHELTON, an 
Trish-American journalist and author, born 
at Cork in 1809; died at Philadelphia in 
1880. He studied medicine, but did not 
enter upon medical practice. He became 
a journalist in London and _ elsewhere. 
From 1834 to 1851 he was the English cor- 
respondent of the New York Hvening Star, 
In 1852 he came to America, residing in 
New York until 1857, when he became lit- 
erary editor of the Philadelphia Press, a 

osition which he held until his death. 
Before coming to America he had pub- 
lished several books, among which was 
Titian, a Venetian Art-novel (1848.) After 
coming to America he edited several col- 
lections, among which are the “ Noctes 
Ambrosian ” (1854), and “ Maginn’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works” (1857.) He also wrote 
The Life of Charles Dickens (1870), and 
Sir Walter Scott: the Story of his Lafe 
(1871.) 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL BEFORE * WAVERLEY.” 


Walter Scott saw, before he began to write, 
that the novels and romances of the present 
century—and particularly at its commencement 
were unsuited to the changed condition of society 
in his own time. The dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age produced stories, historical or comie, 
which, two centuries later, would probably have 
appeared in prose as historical romances or noy- 
els of society. Im an age when readers were 
few, the tales acted on the stage were the prin- 
cipal popular sources of intellectual enjoyment. 
For a long time after the death of Shakespeare 
the drama may be said to have fallen into abey- 
ance. 

Thirty or forty years of civil strife, during 
which imaginative literature was at a discount, 
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followed the death of Shakespeare; and though 
there was a revival of the drama between the 
Restoration in 1660 and the Revolution in 1688, 
little effective in that line was presented until 
Dryden bade the dry bones live. Bunyan’s 
immortal Pilgrim’s Progress, in his time was the 
favorite reading of the people; and the Deca- 
meron of Boccaccio, Rabelais’s comic and satirical 
adventures of Gargantua and Pantagruel, and 
Cervantes’s wonderful Don Quixote became well 
known in England through translations. So, at 
a later period were the Abbé Prévost’s Manon? 
Escaut, Rousseau’s Nowvelle Héloise, Le Sage’s 
Gil Blas and Le Diable Boiteux, Voltaire’s 
Candide and Zadig, St. Pierre’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia, Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther, and a few 
other foreign works. 

When the eighteenth century opened, the gross 
novels of Mrs, Aphra Behn, which had delighted 
the gay and careless readers of the closing years 
of the Stuart dynasty, fell into disrepute. The 
age of Queen Anne, which has been called the 
“ Augustan,’”’ exhibited comparative decency— 
at least in its prose fiction; and under the new 
dynasty, though not quite so scrupulous—for the 
first two Guelphic sovereigns were themselves 
unmistakably immoral in their domestic and 
social relations—public taste became improved. 
De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, which does not con- 
tain a single impure incident or expression, 
speedily obtained a popularity which it still 
enjoys. Swift’s G'udliver, a political fiction, which 
is a satire on human nature, also had, and has, 
a multitude of readers, who—opening it merely 
to be entertained by the wonderful adventures it 
contains, narrated with a most artistic vratisem- 
blance—scarcely notice its too prevailing coarse- 
ness. 

Richardson and Fielding, however, may rank 
as the inventors of the English novel, though 
not of the higher class—the historical. There 
runs an under-current of indelicacy, not very 
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decided, but adapted to the taste of the time, 
through Richardson’s sentimentality; and yet 
the author of Pamela ‘and Clarissa Harlowe 
affected to be a purist in morals. Next to him 
is Fielding, who had begun asa satirical parodist, 
and ended by establishing a new school of story- 
tellers, who rejoiced in what Scott called 
‘warmth of description.” Fielding, with all 
his faults, possessed genius, and was followed by 
Smollett, who photographed the manners and 
exhibited the vices of many grades of society. 
Sterne, decidedly a man of genius, was not 
restrained from gross indelicacy by a sense of 
what was due to his office as a clergyman. 
Oliver Goldsmith—whose Viear of Wakefield, 
much as all readers admire it, has serious defects 
in construction and sentiment, might have pro- 
duced a real novel of English society, but ‘died 
too soon,” when Scott was only three years old. 
Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, written in 
1763, was its author’s solitary work of fiction, 
and owed as much at least to his rank as to 
novelty of design or execution. Clara Reeve’s 
Gothic romance, The Old English Baron—alone 
remembered out of her many works—was an 
almost avowed imitation of: Walpole’s romantic 
story, and a decided improvement upon it. 
When Scott wrote the first chapters of 
Waverley, in 1705, the principal living novelist 
was Mrs. Radcliffe, whose very sensational ro- 
mances outdid all contemporary productions. 
With her began high payments for such works. 
She received 500 pounds for The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, and 800 pounds for The Italians, its 
successor. ‘To-day these stories, crowded with 
crime, and apparently supernatural effects—all 
of which are elaborately explained away at the 
close—would scarcely engage the attention of a 
novel-reader for half an hour. Henry Mac- 
kenzie’s stories, popular in their day were didac- 
tic and sentimental, and had got out of fashion. 
Cumberland, the dramatist, preserved in ‘the 
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crystal amberization” of Sheridan’s Critic as 
“Sir Fretful Plagiary,” had finally lapsed into 
writing novels which possessed the coarseness of 
Fielding, without his wit; yet his play, Zhe 
West Indian, which presents the truest charac- 
ter of an Irish gentleman ever put upon the 
stage, was surpassed in its day only by Sheri. 
dan’s School for Scandal, in which even the 
livery-servants and the soubrettes converse in 
epigram. . 

Madame D’Arblay, whose novel of Lvelina 
had created a greater sensation among the liter- 
ati of her time than probably had ever before 
been caused by any similar production, was re- 
posing on her laurels, but failed to please a later 
generation of readers. For the copyright of 
Hvelina she received twenty pounds in 1778, 
while for Camilla she was paid three thousand 
guineas in 1795, making fame by the first, and 
losing it by the latter work. Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith succeeded, commencing with a translation 
of Manon L’ Hscaut, the heroine of which is a 
beautiful wanton, and settling down into prose 
fictions, occasionally indecorous, and usually 
dull. 

Perhaps Miss Sophia Lee should be credited 
with the authorship of the first English histori- 
cal novel. In 1783-86 appeared Zhe Jecess, in 
six volumes. Mary, Queen of Scots, is its 
heroine; but unlike Scott, who carefully ad- 
hered to facts when he introduced historical 
characters, Miss Lee boldly married Mary 
Stuart to the Earl of Leicester, and introduced 
two daughters as the fruits of this union. 

Mrs. Inchbald, whose Simple Story won the 
sympathy of a large circle of readers; Regina 
Maria Roche, whose Children of the Abbey still 
finds a considerable sale in America, though it 
is almost forgotten in England; Mrs. Opie, 
whose Muther and Daughter had the tears of the 
public in their day, and was successful on the 
stage; William Godwin, with his realistic Caleb 
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Willams, and his romantic S¢. Leon; Dr. Moore, 
whose Zeluco suggested to Byron the character 
of “Childe Harold;” Sidney Owenson (after- 
wards Lady Morgan), whose Wild Lrish Girl 
and Ida of Athens scarcely indicated the promise 
which subsequently was realized in O’ Donnell 
and Florence Macarthy ; and, above all, Maria 
Edgeworth—these belonged to Scott’s own time, 
and their works might be read with safety and 
advantage. This is not a long catalogue of 
novelists ; but it will be observed that even then 
most of the story-tellers were of the gentler sex. 

I have not included Jane Austen, because 
Sense and Sensibility, the first of her novels, was 
not produced until 1811, six years after Waverley 
had been planned and partly written. I have 
not forgotten Anna Maria Porter, who appeared 
in print before Sir Walter Scott, nor her sister 
Jane, because neither of them had any influence 
upon his taste. It has been stated by Mr. Alli- 
bone—an authority whose general correctness I 
have pleasure in acknowledging—that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott admitted that Jane Porter’s Scottish 
Chiefs suggested his ‘* Waverley Novels.” But 
considering that Waverley was begun in 1805, 
and that the Scottish Ohiefs first appeared in 1810, 
I am unable to believe that he derived any sug- 
gestion from a work then unwritten. 

Also prior to the commencement of Waverley 
was the debut of Charles Robert Maturin, an 
Jrish clergyman of striking genius, with a mini- 
mum of discretion. His Fatal Revenge, or the 
Hamily of Montarto, which with its appalling 
horrors out-Radcliffed Mrs. Radcliffe, appeared 
in 1804. In a subsequent romance, entitled 
Melmoth, the Wanderer, he abated some of these 
horrors, seasoning them with the naked inde- 
cency of Lewis’s Monk; and in his tragedy of 
Bertram, produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
through Lord Byron’s influence, he had origin- 
ally introduced the Enemy of Man as one of the 
dramatis person@.. . 
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No wonder, then that Walter Scott, who, 
having shown the world in the Minstrelsy and 
the Lay that he was editor and poet, and being 
himself a novel-reader, should be utterly dis- 
satisfied with the quality of the existing supply. 
The French Revolution, distinguished by its 
levelling principle and action, had ended in sub- 
stituting a feudal empire for an effete monarchy ; 
and even when Napoleon was re-dividing Europe 
into kingdoms and principalities for his family 
and his followers, there had sprung up—or rather 
revived—a deep devotion to the chivalry which 
had done so much in the past, and whose tra- 
ditions had ingrafted grace into history, and 
breathed reality into song. To this feeling, this 
principle, Scott had ministered in his poems; 
and now, acknowledged head of the romantic 
school, he resolved to extend its limits beyond 
the ballad or the narrative poem, and use prose 
as the more suitable medium. He strove to 
delineate the past as it seemed in the eyes of 
men who were dubious of the present, and afraid 
of the future—noble, stately, glittering, and gay, 
with the pulse of life ever beating to heroic 
measures. His view of feudalism in The Talis- 
man, Ivanhoe, and The Fair Maid of Perth, was 
not the caricature a few preceding authors had 
drawn, but a portrait—faithful, if idealized.— 
Life of Scott. 


JOHN MILTON MACKIE.— 


MACKIE, Joun Mrron, an American 
author, born at Wareham, Mass, j in 1818. 
He praduated at Brown University i in 1882, 
and afterward studied in Germany for a 
couple of years. Returning to America, 
he was a tutor at Brown from 1885 to 1838. 
Besides contributions to Magazines, chiefly 
relating to German history and literature, 
he wrote: Life of Letbnitz (1845), Life of 
Samuel Gorton (1847), Cosas de Hspatia 

1848), Life of Schamyl (1856), Life of Tar- 

ing- Wang (1857),- Krom Cape Cod to 
Dixie and the Tropics (1864.) 


SPANISH HOLIDAYS. . 


Spanish life is pretty well filled up with holi- ° 
days. The country is under the protection of a 
better-fitted calendar of Saints than any in 
Christendom—lItaly, perhaps, excepted. The 
poor Spaniard is kept nearly half the year on 
his knees. But the time spent in religious cere- 
monies he counts as nothing. ‘The fewer days 
the laborer has to work, the happier he is. 
These are the dull prose of an existence essen- 
tially poetic. On holidays, on the contrary, the 
life of the lowest classes runs as smoothly as 
verses. If the poor man’s porron only be well- 
filled with wine, he can trust to luck and the 
Saints for a roll of bread and a few onions. 

All the Spaniard’s holidays are religious fes- 
tivals. There is no Fourth of July in his year. 
His mirth, accordingly, is not independent and 
profane, like the Yankee’s. Being more accus- 
tomed also to playtime, he is less tempted to fill 
it up with excesses. It is in the order of his 
holiday to go, first of all, to church; and a cer- 
tain air of religious decorum is carried along 
into all the succeeding amusements. Neither is 
his the restless, capering enjoyment of the 
Frenchman, who begins and ends his holidays 
with dancing; nor the chattering hilarity of the 
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Drawing by Prof. Wagner. 
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Italian, who goes beside himself over a few 
roasted chestnuts and a monkey. 

The Spaniard wears a somewhat graver face. 
His happiness requires less muscular movement. 
To stand wrapped up in his cloak, statue-like, in 
the public square; to sit on sunny bank, or 
beneath shady bower, is about as much activity 
as suits his dignity. Only the sound of casta- 
nets can draw him from his propriety ; and the 
steps of the fandango work his brain up to in- 
toxication. Spanish festal-time, accordingly, is 
like the hazy, dreamy, voluptuous days of the 
Indian Summer, when the air is as full of calm- 
ness as it is of splendor, and when the pulses of 
Nature beat full, but feverless. 

The holiday is easily filled up with pleasures. 
The peasant has no more to do than to throw 
back his head upon the turf, and tantalize his 
dissolving mouth by holding over it the purple 
clusters torn from overhanging branches. The 
beggar lies down against a wall, and counts into 
the hands of his companion the pennies they 
have to spend together during the day ; uncon- 
scious the while that the sand of half its hours 
has run out. The village beauty twines roses 
in her hair, and looks out of the window, happy 
to see the gay-jacketed youngster go smirking 
and ogling by. The belles of the town lean 
over their flower-balconies, chatting with neigh- 
bors, and raining glances on the throng of ad- 
mirers who promenade below. ‘Town and coun- 
try wear their holiday attire with graceful, tran- 
quil joy. Only from the cafés of the one and 
the ventorillos of the other may perchance be 
heard the sounds of revelry; where the guitar is 
thrummed with a gaiety not heard in serenades; 
where the violin leads youthful feet a round of 
pleasures too fast for sureness of footing; and 
where the claque of the castanets rings out 
merrily above laugh and song, firing the heart 
with passions which comport not well with Cas- 
tilian gravity.— Oosas de Espana. 
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MACKINTOSH, Sir James, a British 
publicist and author, born near Inverness, 
Scotland, in 1775; died at London in 1882. 
He entered Kings’s College, Aberdeen, and 
afterwards studied medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Hdinburgh. He went to London ip 
1787, and soon after abandoned medicine 
for law. Burke’s Reflections on the Krench 
Revolution was published in 1790; in the 
following year Mackintosh put forth an 
elaborate reply under the title Vindicize 
Gallice. In 1804 he was knighted, and 
made Recorder of Bombay, and was soon 
afterwards made a Judge in the Admiralty 
Court. He returned to England in 1812, 
with a retiring pension of £1200. The 
next year he was returned to Parhament as 
a Liberal, retaining his seat until his death. 
In 1818 he was appointed Professor of 
Law in the Kast India College at Hailey- 
bury. In 1830 he became a member of 
the Board of Control. His principal works 
are a fistory of England down to the 
Reign of Elizabeth, the Lafe of Sir Thomas 
More, an Introductory “ Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” for the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica. A collection of 
his contributions to the Hdinburgh Review 
has been published separately. 


CHIVALRY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The collision in Paris of armed multitudes 
terminated in unforeseen excesses and execrable 
crimes. In the eye of Mr. Burke, however, 
these crimes and excesses assume an aspect far 
more important than can be communicated to 
them by their own insulated guilt. They form, 
in his opinion, the crisis ofa revolution far more 
important than any change of government—a 
revolution in which the sentiments and opinions 
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that have formed the manners of the European 
natious are to perish. ‘* The age of Chivalry is 
gone, and the glory of Europe extinguished for- 
ever!” He follows this exclamation by an 
eloquent eulogium on Chivalry, and by gloomy 
predictions of the future state of Europe when 
the nation that has been so long accustomed to 
give her the tone in arts and manners is thus 
debased and corrupted. 

A eaviller might remark that ages much more 
near the meridian fervor of Chivalry than ours 
have witnessed a treatment of queens as little 
gallant and generous as that of the Parisian mob. 

‘He might remind Mr. Burke that, in the age 
and country of Sir Philip Sidney, a Queen of 
France, whom no blindness to accomplishment, 
uo malignity of detraction, could reduce to the 
level of Marie Antoinette was, by ‘‘anation of men 
of honor and cavaliers,” permitted to languish 
in captivity and expire on a scaffold; and he 
might add that the manners of a country are 
more surely indicated by the systematic cruelty 
of a sovereign than by the licentious frenzy of a 
mob. He might remark that the mild system 
of modern manners which survived the massacres 
with which fanaticism had for a century deso- 
lated and almost barbarized Europe might 
perhaps resist the shock of one day’s excesses 
committed by a delirious populace. .. . 

Mr. Burke indeed forebodes the most fatal 
consequences to literature from events which he 
supposes to have given a mortal blow to the 
spirit of Chivalry. I have ever been protected 
from such apprehension by my belief in a very 
simple truth—that diffused knowledge im- 
mortalizes itself. A literature which is confined 
to a few may be destroyed by the massacre of 
scholars and the conflagration of libraries, but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could only 
be annihilated by the extirpation of the civilized 
part of mankind.—Vindicie Gallice. 


NORMAN MACLEOD.— 
MACLEOD, NorMay, a Scottish clergy- 


man and author, born in 1812; died in 
1872. He was educated at the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Glasgow, visited 
Germany, and in 1888 began a five years’ 
ministry at Loudon, Ayrshire. He was 
then removed to Dalkeith, and in 1851 to 
the Barony parish in Glasgow. In 1850 
he travelled in Canada to study the field of 
missionary labor, and in 1867 in India, 
in pursuance of a similar purpose. In 
1858 he was appointed a dean of the 
Chapel Royal and one of the Queen’s chap- 
lains. From 1850 to 1860 he edited the 
Edinburgh Christian Magazine. On the 
establishment of Good Words in 1860, he 
became its editor, and retained the position 
during the remainder of his life. Some of 
his contributions to this magazine have 
been republished in book form. Among 
his works are: Zhe Harnest Student, the 
story of the Life of John Mackintosh, his 
brother-in-law (1847), Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish (1862), Hastward (1866), 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son, The 
Starling, (1867), Peeps at the Far Kast, 
records of his Indian travel (1871.) The 
Gold Thread, Wee Davie, included in 
Character Sketches; Home Education, and 
Sermons. 
CHARLIE’S BAIRN. 

Katie Mitchell was out of her teens when 
Adam Mercer, in a happy moment of his life, 
met her in the house of her widowed mother, 
who was confined to a bed of feebleness and pain 
for years, and whom she had attended with a 
patience, cheerfulness, and unwearied goodness 
which makes many a humble and unknown 
home a very Eden of beauty and peace. Her 
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father had been a leading member of a very 
strict Presbyterian body, called the ‘Old 
Light,” in which he shone with a brightness 
which no Church on earth could of itself either 
kindle or extinguish ; and when it passed out of 
the earthly dwelling it left a subdued glory 
behind it which never passed away. “ Faither,”’ 
was always in authority with Katie and her 
mother, his ways a constant teaching, and his 
words an enduring strength, for they were 
echoes from the Rock of Ages. 

The marriage took place soon after the death 
of Katie’s mother, and soon after Adam had 
been ordained to the eldership. A boy was 
born to the worthy couple; and named Charles, 
after the sergeant’s father. It was a sight to 
banish bachelorship from the world, to watch 
the joy of the sergeant with Charlie from the 
day he experienced the new and indescribable 
feelings of being a father, until the flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed boy was able to toddle to him, 
be received into his waiting arms, and then 
mounted on his shoulders, while he stepped 
round the room to the tune of the old familiar 
regimental march, performed by him with half- 
whistle, half-trumpet tones, which vainly 
expressed the roll of the band that crashed 
harmoniously in memory’s ear. Katie “ didna 
let on” her motherly pride and delight at 
the spectacle, which never became stale or 
commonplace. 

Adam had a weakness for pets. Dare we call 
such tastes a weakness, and not rather a minor 
part of his religion, which included within its 
scope a love of domestic animals, in whom he 
saw in their willing dependence on himself a 
reflection of more than they could ever know, 
or himself fully understand? 

At the time we write a starling was his 
friend, but one neither deaf nor dumb. This 
starling had been taught and tamed for his boy, 
Charlie. He had taught the creature with 
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greatest care to speak with precision. Its first 
and most important lesson was, ‘ I’m Charlie’s 
bairn!”? And one can picture the delight with 
which the child heard this innocent confession, 
as the bird put his head askance, looked at him 
with his round full eye, and in clear accents 
acknowledged his parentage: ‘I’m Charlie’s 
bairn!” The boy fully appreciated his feath- 
ered confidant, and soon began to look to him as 
essential to his daily enjoyment. The sergeant 
had also taught the starling to repeat the words, 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” and to sing a bar 
or two of the ditty, ‘ Wha’ll be king but 
Charlie?” 

Katie had more than once confessed that she 
*¢wasna unco fond o’ this kind o’ diversion ;”’ 
had pronounced it to be neither natural nor 
canny, and had earnestly remonstrated with the 
sergeant for what she called his “idle, foolish, 
and even profane” painstaking in teaching the 
bird. But one night, when the sergeant 
announced that the education of the starling 
was complete, she became more vehement than 
usual on this assumed perversion of the will of 
Providence. “ Nothing,’ he said, ‘could be 
more beautiful than his ‘ A man’s a man for a’ 
that.’ ”’ 

Katie said, “The mair’s the pity, Adam, 
It’s wrang—clean wrang—I tell ye; and ye’ll 
live to rue it. What right has he to speak? 
cock him up wi’ hisimpudence! There’s mony 
a bairn aulder than him canna speak sa weel. 
It’s no asafe business, I tell you, Adam.” 

“ Gi’ ower, gi’ ower, woman,” said the ser- 
geant; ‘the cratur has its ain gifts, as we hae 
ours, and I’m thankfw’ for them. It does me 
mair gude than ye can see when I tak’ the boy 
on my lap, and see hoo his ee blinks, and his 
bit feet gang, and hoo he laughs when he hears 
the bird say, ‘I’m Charlie’s bairn.’ It’s a real 
blessing to me, for it makes our bonnie bairn 
happy. And when I’m cutting and stitching 
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and hammering at the window, and dreaming 0’ 
auld langsyne, and fechting my battles ower 
again, and when I think o’ this and that awfu’ 
time that I have seen wi’ brave comrades now 
lying in some neuk in Spain; and when I hear 
the roar o’ the big guns, and the spluttering 
crackle 0’? the wee anes, and see the crowd 0’ 
red coats, the flashing 0’ bayonets, and the awfu’ 
hell—excuse me—o’ the fecht, I tell you it’s 
like a sermon to me when the cratur’ says, ‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that.’”’ 

The sergeant would say this, standing up and 
erect, with one foot forward as if at the first step 
of the scaling ladder. 

‘‘Mind you Katie, that it’s no every man 
that’s ‘a man for a’ that;’ but mair than 
ye wad believe are a set o’ fushionless water- 
eruel, useless cloots, cauld sowans, when it 
comes to the real bit—the grip atween life and 
death! O ye wad wunner, woman, how mony 
men when on parade, or when singing sangs 
aboot the war, are gran’ hands, but wha lie flat 
as scones on the grass when they see the cauld 
iron! Gie me the man that does his duty, 
whether he meets man or deevil—that’s the man 
for me in war or peace ; and that’s the reason I 
teached the bird those words. It’s a testimony 
for auld friends that I focht wi’, and that I'll 
never forget—no, never! Dinna be sair, gude 
wife, on the puir bird.” 

‘“‘Kh, Katie,” he added, one night, when the 
bird had retired to roost, “just look at the 
cratur’? Is’na he beautifu’? There he sits on 
his bawk as roon as a clew, an’ his bit head 
under his wing, dreaming aboot the woods 
maybe—or aboot wee Charlie—or aiblins aboot 
naething. But he is God’s ain bird, wonderfw’ 
and fearfully made.”’ 

Still Katie, feeling that “principle’’—as 
she, @ a mode, called her opinion—was involved 
in the bird’s linguistic habits, would still main- 
tain her cause with the same arguments put ina 
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variety of forms. ‘“ Na, na, Adam!” she would 
persistingly affirm, ‘I will say that for a sensible 
man an’ an elder o’ the kirk ye’r ower muckle 
ta’en up wi’ that cratur’. I'll stick to it, that 
it’s no fair, no richt, but a mockery o’ man. 
I’m sure faither wadna have pitten up wi’t.” 

‘ Dinna ye be fleyting on the wee thing wi’ 
its speckled breast and bonnie ee. Charlie’s 
bairn, ye ken—mind that !” 

“Vm no fleyting on him, for it’s you, no 
him, that’s wrang. Mony atime when I spak 
to you mysel’, ye were as deaf as a door nail 
to me, an’ could hear naething in the house but 
that wee neb o’ his fechting awa’ wi’ its lesson. 
Na, ye needna glower at me, and look sae 
astonished, for ’m perfect serious.” 

“ Ye’re speaking perfect nonsense, gude-wife, 
let me assure you; and I am astonished at ye,” 
replied Adam, resuming his work on the 
bench. 

‘“T’m no sich thing, Adam, as spakin’ non- 
sense,” retorted his wife, sitting down with her 
seam beside him. “I ken mair aboot they 
jabbering birds maybe than yersel’. For ll 
never forget an awfu’ job wi’ ane o’ them that 
made a stramash atween Mr. Carruthers, our 
Auld Licht minister, and Willy Jamieson, the 
Customer Weaver. The minister happened to 
be visitin’ in Willy’s house, and exhorting him 
and some neebors that had gaithered ben to 
hear. Weel, what hae ye o’t, but ane o’ they 
parrots, or Kickuckoo birds—or hoo d’ye ca@ 
them?—had been brocht hame by Willy’s 
brither’s son—him that was in the Indies—and 
didna this cratur’ cry out ‘Stap yer blethers?’ 
just ahint the minister, wha gied sic a loup, and 
thocht it a cunning device o’ Satan!” 

‘“‘Gudewife, gudewife!” struck in the ser- 
geant, as he turned to her with a laugh, ‘ Oh 
dinna blether yoursel’, for ye never did it afore. 
They mucht hae hung the bird-cage oot while 
the minister was in. But what had the puir 
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bird to do wi’ Satan or religion? Wae’s me 
for the religion that could be hurt by a bird’s 
cracks! The cratur’ didna ken what it was 
saying.” 

“‘Didna ken what it was saying !” exclaimed 
Katie, with evident amazement. <I tell you, 
I’ve seed it mony a time, and heard it too; and 
it was a hantle sensibler than maist bairns ten 
times its size. Iwas watching it that day when 
it disturbed Mr. Carruthers, and I see’d it look- 
ing roon, and winkin’ its een, and scartin’ its 
head long afore it spak ; and it tried its tongue 
—and black it was, as ye micht expect, and dry 
as ben, leather—three or four times afore it got 
a sound out; and tho’ a’ the forenoon it had 
never spak a word, yet when the minister began, 
its tongue was lowsed, and it yoked on him wi’ 
its gowk’s sang, ‘Stap yer blethers, stap yer 
blethers!’ It was maist awfu’ to hear it! I 
maun alloo, however, that it cam’ frae a 
heathen land, and wasna therefore sae muckle 
to be blamed. But I couldna mak’ the same 
excuse for your bird, Adam!” 

A loud laugh from Adam proved at once to 
Katie that she had neither offended nor con- 
vinced him by her arguments. 

But all real or imaginary difference between 
the sergeant and his wife about the starling 
ended with the death of their boy. What that 
was to them both, parents only who have lost a 
child—an only child—can tell. It “cut up,” 
as they say, the sergeant terribly. Katie 
seemed suddenly to become old. She kept all 
her boy’s clothes in a press, and it was her wont 
for a time to open it as if for worship, every 
night, and to “get her greet out.” The ser- 
geant never looked into it, but read his book at 
the fireside, put his mark into it, prayed, and 
went to bed in peace. Once, when his wife 
awoke and found him weeping bitterly, he told 
his first and only fib; for he said that he had 
an excruciating headache. A headache! He 
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could no more have wept for a headache of his 
own than he would for one endured by his old 
foe, Napoleon. 

This great bereavement made the starling a 
painful but almost a holy remembrancer of the 
child. “I’m Chatrlie’s bairn!” was a death- 
knell in the house. When repeated no comment 
was made. It was generally heard in silence ; 
but one day, Adam and his wife were sitting at 
the fireside, taking their meal in asad mood and 
the starling, perhaps under the influence of 
hunger, or, who knows, from an uneasy instinctive 
sense of the absence of the child, began to re- 
peat rapidly the sentence, “I’m Charlie’s 
bairn!’’ The sergeant rose and went to its 
cage with some food, and said, with as much 
earnestness as if the bird had understood him, 
‘“« Ay, yer jist Avs bairn, and ye’ll be my bairn too 
as long as ye live.” 

“A man’s a man for a’ that!” quoth the 
starling. 

‘“‘Maybe,” murmured the sergeant.—The 
Starling. 
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MACPHERSON James, A Scottish 
author, born in 1738; died in 1796. His 
claim to a place in literature rests solely 
upon his connection with the so-called 
“Qssianic Poems.” About 1760, when act- 
ing as a private tutor, he published a smail 
volume entitled Fragments of Ancient Poetry 
collected in the Highlands, A subscription 
was raised to enable him to travel in the 
Highlands and the Scottish Islands for the 
purpose of gathering up more fragments of 
ancient Gaelic poetry. In 1762 he put 
forth as the result of his researches, Fingal, 
an ancient Epic Poem, in six Books; to- 
gether with several other Poems composed by 
Ossian, the son of Fingal, translated from 
the Gaelic. This was followed the next 
year by Temora, in eight Books, with other 
Poems by Ossian. The genuineness of these 
works has been eagerly impugned and no 
less eagerly maintained. Macpherson prom- 
ised to put forth the Gaelic originals from 
which he professed to have made his trans- 
lations. But though he lived thirty-three 
years after the publication of Temora, the 
manuscripts were not forthcoming. Ten 
years after his death the manuscripts were 
published, all of them being in the hand- 
writing of Macpherson or of his own aman- 
uenses; from which it has been inferred 
that these alleged Gaelic originals had no 
existence, but were translated into Gaelic 
from Macpherson’s own English. He madea 
fortune, entered Parliament, and wrote sev- 
eral other works, among which are a His- 
tory of Great Britain from the Restoration 
to the Accession of the House of Hanover, 
and a prose translation of the [iad, 
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OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


O thou that rollest above, 
Round as the shield of my fathers! 
Whence all thy beams, O Sun! 
Thy everlasting light? 
Thou comest forth in thine awful beauty 
The stars hide themselves in the sky; 
The moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western 
But thou thyself movest alone. [ wave; 
Who can be companion of thy course? 
The mountains themselves decay with years; 
The ocean shrinks and grows again; 
The moon herself is lost in heaven, 
But thou art forever the same, 
Rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When the world is dark with tempests, 
When thunder rolls and lightning flies, 
Thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, 
And laughest at the storm. 
But to Ossian thou lookest in vain, 
For he beholds thy beams no more [ clouds. 
Whether thy yellow hair floats on the eastern 
Or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 
But thou art perhaps like me for a season ; 
Thy years will have an end 
Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, 
Careless of the voices of the morning. 
Exult then, O Sun, in the strength of thy youth! 
Age is dark and unlovely ; 
It is like the glimmering light of the moon 
When it shines through broken clouds, 
And the mist is on the hills; 
The blast of the north is on the plain; 
The traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey. 


KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID. — 


MACQUOID, KatueErine §., an Eng- 
lish author, born at London about 18365. 
She is the wife of the artist, Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Her literary bent was displayed 
in early life, but she did not begin writing 
for the press until long after her marriage. 
Her first novel, A Bad Beginning, was pub- 
lished in 1862. She then became an in- 
dustrious writer of novels, contributor to 
‘periodicals, and the author of several pleas- 
ing records of travel. Among her works 
are: Hester Kirton (1864), Hlinor Dryden’s 
Probation (1867), Lookstone, and Patty 
(1871), Zoo Soon, My Story (1875), The 
Hvil Eye and Other Stories (1816), Doris 
Baugh, a Yorkshire Story (1878), A Berk- 
shire Lady (1879), Sweet Springtime 
(1880), Bestde the Fiver (1881), Lrttle 
tifine and Other Tales, A Faithful Lover 
(1882), Mere Suzanne, Sir James Appleby 
(1887), Through Normandy (1874), Through 
Brittany (A877), In the Ardennes (1881), 
At the Red Glove (1885), At an Old 
Chéteau (1890), The Old Courtyard (1890), 
Appledore Farm (1892), Maisie Derrick 
(1892), and, in conjunction with her hus- 
band, Pictures and Legends from Normandy 
(1879), and About Yorkshire (1883). 

AN OLD FARMHOUSE. 

When he did raise his handsome blue eyes, he 
saw before him a quaint, half-timbered manor- 
house, evidently of ancient construction. The 
timbers above and below the windows were set 
in a semicircular form, producing alternate 
crosses and circles along the front; and if the 
spaces between them had not been barbarously 
whitewashed, would have been picturesque 
enough. The house was surmounted by three 
irregular gables, the centre one being much the 
smallest. The windows of projecting lattice- 
work—filled with very small diamond-shaped 
panes—were supported on brackets, and ex- 
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tended across the front from one gable-end to 
the other ; clumsy iron contrivances for keeping 
the lattices open hung loosely from the lower 
part of the frames, and looked cumbrous enough 
to drag window-frame and all along with them. 
The door was of later date, having as heading a 
depressed arch of solid oak. 

Framed in verdure, the old farmhouse would 
have made a charming picture, but standing 
thus alone, withonly a large pig-yard, knee-deep 
in black mud, on one side, behind that again a 
formal stiff rick-yard, and on the other one field 
seen stretching away after another into flat 
distance, it looked bald and cold——there was 
nothing to relieve the eye but the deep blue sky, 
against which the whitewashed walls stood out 
hard and chalky. 

Probably in the rear of the premises there 
were barns with tiled or thatched roofs glowing 
with the rich and varied hues successive July 
suns had burned in or on to them; and 
picturesque carts and wagons, and smock-frocked 
farm-laborers might doubtless have been found 
also; but Mr. Hallam was far too tired of his 
dusty walk to wish to prolong it, so he pushed 
open the little white wicket-gate in the low fence 
that enclosed a neglected grass-plot in front of 
the house, walked up the stony path in the 
middle of it, and rang a broken bell-handle beside 
the entrance door. 

While he was speaking to his guide, who 
seemed in a great hurry to get away, the door 
opened slowly, and an old woman appeared in 
the entrance. She held the door firmly with 
one hand, as if to prevent ingress; but as she 
scanned the stranger inquiringly, she seemeil 
satisfied that he had no evil intentions, and 
looked more placable. By nature she was 
evidently not meant to be cross; she was short 
and stout, with a cheerful, dark complexion, 
bright black eyes, and a merry-looking mouth, 
that seemed as if it ought to be more ready with 
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a jest than with a reproof; but suddenly catch- 
ing sight of the boy, her whole expression 
changed to one of peevish discontent. 

‘‘ And what do ’ee want here, yer oudacious 
young vagabond, stabbleing about the place ? 
Mischief, Ill lay, when ye knows better nor I 
can tell ’ee, that Muster Kirton he can’t stomach 
a boy about the place.” 

«Well, I be a-goin’, Biz, so you’ve no cali to 
scold,” and the boy held out his hand as Mr. Hal- 
lam extended his towards him. He gave a shrill 
whistle of delight when he saw a shilling in 
his palm, and, bounding off, was soon out of 
sight. 

“ Drat thay boys——ye’ll maybe excuse me for 
saying so, Sir,——but they’re allus where they 
shouldn’t ought t’ be, and in pettickler here they 
bean’t not allowed. Be ye a-wishin’ to speak to 
the muster?” 

Before Hallam could reply, the old woman 
was put on one side, and a very tall gray-headed 
man took her place, and looked keenly and 
suspiciously at the stranger. 

Spite of what he had heard in Londen, and 
of the boy’s hints about Mr. Kirton, Frederic 
Hallam was pleased with his appearance ; his 
clear complexion and benevolent forehead were 
not those generally belonging to a mean char- 
acter ; but there was a thinness in the lips, and 
a rigid firmness in the lower jaw, that in one 
more skilled in human nature might have 
awakened doubts. 

He glanced from the young mau’s open, hand: 
some face to his dress, and thence to his port- 
manteau. Hallam raised his hat and began 
to introduce himself, but Mr. Kirton stopped 
him. 

“You mistake, Sir; this is no inn for travel 
lers.” 

“Mr. Kirton, I conclude ; if you will be so 
kind as to look at this note, you will see that I 
do not come to you quite as a stranger.” 
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The old man drew his form up more stiffly 
still, and pressed his lips more tightiy together. 
As the letter was banded to him, he eyed Hal- 
lam so closely again before he opened it, that he 
added, ‘‘The letter is from your friend Mr. 
Goldsmith, who has entrusted me with some 
business papers he wishes you to sign.” 

Mr. Kirton opened the envelope, and read his 
letter slowly, keeping his visitor standing in the 
sunshine all the time. He was inwardly chaf- 
ing, and had a great mind to ask permission to 
enter; but there was something so rigid and 
unbending about the old farmer, that he forbore. 

When he had read it twice over his counten- 
ance relaxed a little, and he invited Hallam to 
come in and rest himself. The visitor looked at 
his portmanteau reposing ignominiously on the 
grass-plot ; he was just going to ask Mr. Kirton 
to have it carried indoors, when the former said, 
“You can let that be; it’ssafe ; when you have 
eaten a meal with us and rested, one of the men 
shall carry it for you where you will.” 

Frederic Hallam was not easily daunted ; he 
had generally, as he would have said, impudence 
enough for anything ; but his wish to become 
the farmer’s guest just then prevailed: he would 
not risk a dispute with the reputed miser, which 
might injure his plans, though he shuddered at 
the thought of leaving his new portmanteau 
exposed to the inroads of dogs and fowls—some of 
the latter, ugly, long-legged creatures, had begun 
to peck it already ; but he was obliged to follow 
Mr. Kirton, who strode along the narrow, stone- 
flagged, whitewashed passage to the back of the 
house, where he threw open a door, and asked 
his visitor to walk in and sit down. 

There was a stone floor and no carpet in the 
great gaunt apartment—it could hardly be called 
a room—in former times, probably the hall of 
the old manor-house, for tradition said that Kir- 
ton’s farm had been a favorite hunting-seat of 
King John’s—a legend hard to credit when one 
contemplated the entirely arable nature of the 
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surrounding country. Doubtless, the house, or 
some part of it, was very ancient, and the hall, 
as it was called, seemed to have been left in 
undisturbed possession of its antiquity : the walls 
were of dark, almost black, oak, panelled in 
small octagonal compartments ; the three win- 
dows were deeply recessed and considerably 
splayed, so that, although the external aperture 
was small, the window recess itself would have 
formed a seat for several persons. ‘Two long 
rough wooden trestles stood against the wall on 
one side—they had possibly supported the table 
planks of former times—and at intervals were 
ranged high oaken stools, as black and ancient- 
looking as the hall itself. -What the roof had 
been formerly it was now difficult to determine, 
as it was ceiled between the three oak beams that 
spanned it at intervals ; but its blackened aspect 
made one think irresistibly of a smoky chimney, 
and drew attention to the fire-place. 

Hallam had never met with anything of the 
kind before, and he walked up to it, and ex- 
amined it closely. It must have been eight or 
nine feet across, and had on each side niches 
with seats cut in the solid wall; in the centre, 
from the red brick paving, rose two huge, un- 
gainly, metal dogs, each supporting what looked 
very like a cannon-ball; at the back was a mass- 
ive plate of iron wrought in grotesque devices, 
and between this and the front, on a small raised 
brick platform, were two smaller andirons; from 
the chimney itself hung a hook—such a hook as 
Giant Cormoran thrust down the chimney when 
he roused the indignation of Jack the Giant 
Killer. 

Mr. Hallam, being essentially a man of this 
generation, was not romantic, and he shuddered 
when he thought of the ways of former times, 
and of the uncouth feeding this house had wit- 
nessed; he hoped the rest of the house looked 
more habitable than this barbarous relic of the 
past, for he still intended to carry his point of 
passing the night there.— Hester Kirton. 
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MADISON James, fourth President of 
the United States, born at King George, 
Virginia, March 16, 1751; died at his resi- 
dence at Montpelier, Virginia, June 28, 
1836. His father, also named James Madi- 
son, was a planter of good estate, and of 
high character. The son was the eldest of 
seven children. After receiving a thorough 
preparatory education, he entered the Col- 
lege at Princeton, N. J., where he gradu- 
ated in 1771, but remained there another 
year, pursuing a course of reading under 
the direction of Dr. Witherspoon, the 
President of the College. He returned to 
Virginia in 1772, and entered upon a course 
of legal study, together with a large 
amount of reading in theology, philosophy, 
and belles-lettres. 

Harly in 1776 he was elected a member 
of the Virginia Convention, and procured 
the passage of a declaration of rights, 
which abrogated the old term “ toleration,” 
and substituted a broader exposition of 
religious rights, as applicable to those who 
were dissenters from the Episcopal Church, 
which was then the legally established 
faith of the colony. In that year he was 
also a member of the General Assembly, 
but lost his election in 1777, mainly from 
his refusal to treat the voters; but the 
Legislature elected him a member of the 
Council of State; and in 1779 he was 
chosen by the Assembly as delegate to 
Congress, in which body he remained for 
three years. According to the law, as it 
then stood, he was ineligible for an addi- 
tional term; but the Legislature repealed 
this provision, so that he might sit for 
another term. He returned to Virginia in 
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1784, and was immediately chosen to the 
Legislature. 

Karly in 1786 he obtained the passage 
of a resolution inviting the other States to 
send delegates to a convention to be held 
at Annapolis. But of the thirteen States 
only five sent delegates to this Convention, 
which, however, passed a resolution in favor 
of a convention of delegates from all the 
States to be held at Philadelphia in May, 
1787. Madison was one of the delegates to 
this Convention, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the present Constitution of the United 
States, superseding the former Articles of 
Confederation. He took copious notes of 
the debates in this Convention; and these 
form our best source of information respect- 
ing the proceedings in that assembly. 

For the ensuing twenty years Madison 
occupied a prominent place in our political 
history, and in 1809 became President of 
the United States, succeeding Thomas 
Jefferson. He held this office for two 
terms, ending in 1817, during which 
occurred the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain. After the close of his second term 
he retired to his estate at Montpelier where, 
notwithstanding his advanced age and 
infirm health, he bore an active part in the 
affairs of his native State. 

Madison was, in many ways, a very 
voluminous writer, as is shown by the 
Madison Papers purchased after his death 
by Congress, a portion of which were pub- 
lished in 1840, by order of Congress, in 8 
vols. 8vo. His “fe has been written by 
William OC. Rives (3 vols., 1859-69), and 
more recently by Sidney H. Gay in the 
series of “ American Statesmen (1884,) As 
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a man of letters he is to be borne in mind 
mainly by his papers in “The Federalist,” 
one of the latest of which has been given 
under that heading, in this Cyclopedia. 
We here subjoin a part of one of the earli- 
est of these essays :— 


PLEA FOR THE UNION OF 1789. 


I submit to you, fellow-citizens, these con- 
siderations in full confidence that you will allow 
them their due weight and effect; and that you 
will never suffer difficulties, however formidable 
in appearance, or however fashionable the error 
on which they may be founded, to drive you into 
the gloomy and perilous scenes into which the 
advocates of disunion would conduct you. 

Hearken not to the unnatural voice which 
tells you that the people of America, knit 
together as they are by so many cords of affec- 
tion, can no longer live together as members of 
the same family; can no longer continue the 
mutual guardians of their mutual happiness ; 
can no longer be fellow-citizens of one great, 
respectable, and flourishing empire. 

Hearken not to the voice which petulantly 
tells you that the form of government recom- 
mended for your adoption is a novelty in the 
political world; that it has never yet had a 
place in the theories of the wildest projectors ; 
that it rashly attempts what is impossible to 
accomplish. No, my countrymen, shut your 
ears against this unhallowed language; shut 
your hearts against the poison which it conveys. 
The kindred blood which flows in the veins of 
American citizens—the mingled blood which 
they have shed in defence of their sacred rights, 
consecrate their union, and excite horror at the 
idea of their becoming aliens, rivals, enemies. 

And if novelties are to be shunned, believe 
me, the most alarming of all novelties, the most 
wild in all projects, the most rash of all 
attempts, is that of rending us in pieces, in order 
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to preserve our liberties and promote our happi- 
ness. But why is the experiment of an 
extended Republic to be rejected merely because 
it may comprise what is new? Is it not the 
glory of the people of America that whilst they 
have paid a decent regard to the opinions of 
former and other nations, they have not suffered 
a blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or 
for names, to overrule the suggestions of their 
own good sense, the knowledge of their own 
situation, and the lessons of their own experi- 
ence? To this manly spirit posterity will be 
indebted for the possession, and the world for 
the example, of the numerous innovations dis- 
played on the American theatre in favor of 
private rights and public happiness. Had no 
important steps been taken by the leaders of the 
Revolution for which a precedent could not be 
discovered—no government established of which 
an exact model did not present itself—the peo- 
ple of the United States might at this moment 
have been numbered among the melancholy 
victims of misguided councils; must at best 
have been laboring under the weight of some of 
those forms which have crushed the liberties of 
the rest of mankind. 

Happily for America—happily, we trust, for 
the whole human race—they pursued a new and 
more noble course. They accomplished a revo- 
lution which has no parallel in the annals of 
human society. They reared the fabrics of gov- 
ernments which have no model on the face of 
the globe. They formed the design of a great 
Confederacy which it is incumbent on their suc- 
cessors to improve and perpetuate. If their 
works betray imperfections, we wonder at the 
fowness of them. If they erred most in the 
structure of the Union, this was the work most 
difficult to be executed.—From the Federalist, 
No. XIV. 
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MAGINN, Witiam, an Irish litterateur, 
born at Cork in 1794; died near London 
in 1842. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1811, which in 1818 conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D., he being 
then only twenty-two—the youngest man 
who had ever received that dignity. About 
this time he began to contribute to Black- 
woods Magazine over several noms de plume. 
In 1823 he went to London, and engaged 
in journalism. In 1830 he, with Mr. Hugh 
Fraser, set up Fraser's Magazine, of which, 
as “Oliver Yorke,” he acted for a while as 
ostensible editor. In this capacity he is 
perhaps best known as having brought 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus to a hasty conclu- 
sion. His irregular way of life lost him 
position, notwithstanding his _ brilliant 
genius and varied attainments. He was 
in 1842 imprisoned for debt, passed through 
the insolvency court, and fell into great 
poverty. A collection of his most import- 
ant magazine papers, edited by R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, was published at New York in 
1857. 


THE IRISHMAN. 


There was a lady lived at Leith, 
A lady very stylish, man, 
And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 
She fell in love with an Irishman— 
A nasty, ugly Irishman— 
A wild, tremendous Irishman— 
A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, rant- 
ing, roaring Irishman. 


His face was noways beautiful, 

For with small-pox ’twas scarred across ; 
And the shoulders of the ugly dog 

Were almost double a yard across. 
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Oh, the lump of an Irishman— 
The whiskey-devouring Irishman— 
The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue—. 
the fighting, rioting Irishman! 


One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
And the other was out, my dear; 
And the calves of his wicked-looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear! 
Oh, the great big Irishman— 
The rattling, battling Irishman— 
The stamping, ramping, swaggering, staggering, 
leathering swash of an Irishman | 


He took so much of Lundy-foot 
That he used to snort and snufile, O; 
And in shape and size the fellow’s neck 
Was as broad as the neck of a buffalo, 
Oh, the horribie Irishman— 
The thundering, blundering Irishman— 
The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, thrash- 
ing, hashing Irishman ! 


His name was a terrible name indeed, 
Being Timothy Thady Mulligan ; 
And whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 
He’d not rest till he filled it again. 
The boozing, bruising Irishman— 
The ’toxicated Irishman— 
The whiskey, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, 
no dandy Irishman ! 


This was the lad the lady loved, 
Like all the girls of quality ; 
And he broke the skulls of the men of Leith, 
Just by the way of jollity. 
Oh, the leathering Irishman— 
The barbarous, savage Irishman— 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentleman’s 
heads, were bothered, I’m sure, by this 
Irishman. 
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MAHONY, Francs, an Irish journalist, 
born at Cork in 1804; died in Paris in 
1866. He was educated at a Jesuit col- 
lege in Paris, afterwards studied at Rome, 
where he took orders in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Abandoning the clerical pro- 
fession, he became about 1832 a regular 
writer in Fraser’s Magazine, and subse- 
quently in Bentley’s Miscellany, under the 
nom de plume of “ Father Prout.” From 
1840 until 1864 he was a foreign corres- 
pondent, «at Rome and Paris, of several 
English newspapers. In 1864 he retired to 
a monastery in Paris, where he died. Sev- 
eral collections of his articles have been 
published, among which are The Reliques 
of Father Prout (1836; new edition, 1860), 
and The Final Reliques of Father Prout, 
edited by Blanchard Jerrold (1874.) 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 


With deep affection and recollection 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in the days of 
childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 


On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon that sound so grand 
on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine, 
While at a glib rate brass tongues would 
vibrate ; 
But all their music spoke naught like thine. 
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For memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon sound far more 
grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling old Hadrian’s Mole in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican ; 
And cymbals glorious swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame. 


But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of 
eter. 
Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly ; 
Oh the bells of Shandon sound far more grand 
on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow; while on tower and 
kiosk O, 
In Saint Sophia, the Turkman gets, 
And loud in air calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits of tall minarets. 


Such empty phantom I freely grant them ; 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me: 

*Tis the bells of Shandon that sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


MAIMONIDES, or Mosts Ben-Marimun, 
celebrated Jewish rabbi and philosopher, 
was born at Cordova, Spain, March 80, 1135 ; 
died at Fostat (Old Cairo), Egypt, Dec. 
13, 1204. Of his early life little is known 
or little has been given. We are in doubt 
as to who were his teachers, though it is sup- 
posed that in many branches his father was 
his instructor. It has been stated that in the 
Talmud he was the pupil of the eminent 
Rabbi Joseph Ibn Migash, and in philos- 
ophy and medicine of the equally eminent 
Arabian philosopher and physician Ibn 
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Roshd (Averroes). But his later biogra- 
phers tell us that he was only a child when 
Rabbi Joseph died, and that he did not be- 
come acquainted with the writings of Ibn 
Roshd until he was far advanced in years. 
But as he was well versed in theology, 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine, he must have had superior teach- 
ers, and he himself must have made the 
most of his time and opportunities. Owing 
to the wars between the Mohammedans 
and Christians and between the different 
Mohammedan sects and to the persecutions 
of the Jews by the rulers at Cordova, and 
other parts of Spain, their lives were troubled 
and anxious, and many of them fled to 
foreign countries to avoid death or apostasy. 
In 1165 Maimonides and his father’s family 
escaped to Africa, and some time after set- 
tled at Fostat (Old Cairo), in Egypt. Here 
he continued his studies and interested him- 
self in the community of Jews there until 
the death of his brother David who had 
supported the family, when he began the 
practice of medicine for a living, for he 
would receive nothing for his services to 
the Jews or for the works he wrote for 
their instruction. His skill as a physician 
soon obtained for him the position of court- 
physician to Saladin of Egypt, a lucrative 
and honorable position, but the duties of 
which were onerous as he himself tells us. 
But onerous as they were, they did not pre- 
vent him from continuing his studies and 
his writings. Many of the latter were 
in Hebrew, others in Arabic. Of those 
in Arabic he translated a number into He- 
brew. Among his most noted works are: 
Techical Terms of Logic; Mishneh 
Lhorah and The Guide to the Perplexed. 
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All of these occupied many years of his 
life, the Mishneh Thorah having been a 
work of over ten years. His death caused 
great sorrow among the Jews. In Fostat 
a mourning of three days was kept, and in 
Jerusalem a fast was appointed. His re- 
mains were taken to Tiberias. 

Maimonides is regarded as the greatest 
philosopher and theologian of the Jews, and 
one of the greatest of any age or people. 


THE ETERNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


We do not reject the Eternity of the Uni- 
verse, because certain passages in Scripture 
confirm the Creation ; for such passages are 
not more numerous than those in which God 
is represented as a corporeal being 3 nor is it 
impossible or difficult to find for them a suit- 
able interpretation. We might have ex- 
plained them in the same manner as we did 
in respect to the Incorporeality of God. We 
should perhaps have had an easier task in 
showing that the Scriptural passages referred 
to arein harmony with the theory of the Eter- 
nity of the Universe if we accepted the latter, 
than we had in explaining the anthropomor- 
phisms in the Bible when we rejected the 
idea that God is corporeal. For two reasons, 
however, we have not done so, and have not 
accepted the Eternity of the Universe. First, 
the Incorporeality of God has been demon- 
strated by proof ; those passages in the Bible, 
which in their literal sense contain statements 
that can be refuted by proof, must and can 
be interpreted otherwise. But the Hternity 
of the Universe has not been proved : a mere 
argument in favor of a certain theory is not 
sufficient reason for rejecting the literal mean- 
ing of a Biblical text, and explaining it fig- 
uratively, when the opposite theory can be 
supported by an equally good argument.— 
The Guide to the Perplexed, 
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THE CREATION. 


Accepting the Creation, we find that mir- 
acles are possible, that Revelation is possible, 
and that every difficulty in this question is 
removed. We might be asked, why has God 
inspired a certain person and not another ? 
Why has He revealed the Law to one partic- 
ular nation, and at one particular time? Why 
bas He commanded this, and forbidden that ? 
Why has He shown through a prophet certain 
particular miracles? What is the object of 
these laws? and why has He not made the 
commandments and the prohibitions part of 
our nature, if it was His object that we 
should live in accordance with them? We 
answer to all these questions: He willed it 
so; or, His wisdom decided so. Just as He 
created the world according to His will, at a 
certain time, in a certain form, and as we do 
not understand why His will or His wisdom 
decided upon that peculiar form and upon 
that peculiar time, so we do not know 
why His will or wisdom determined any 
of the things mentioned in the preceding 
questions. But if we assume that the Uni- 
verse has the present form as the result of 
fixed laws, there is occasion for the above 
questions: and these could only be answered 
in an objectionable way, implying denial 
and rejection of the Biblical texts, the cor- 
rectness of which no intelligent person 
doubts. Owing to the absence of all proof, 
we reject the theory of the Eternity of the 
Universe ; and it is for this very reason that 
the noblest minds spent and will spend their 
days in research. For if the Creation had 
been demonstrated by proof, even if only ac- 
cording to the Platonic hypothesis, all argu- 
ments of the philosophers against us would 
be of no avail. If, on the other hand, Aris- 
totle had a proof for his theory, the whole 
teaching of Scripture would be rejected, and 
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we should he forced to other opinions. I have 
thus shown that all depends on this question. 


Note it.— The Guide to the Perpleaed. 


DESIGN IN CREATION, 


Many years ago some intelligent co-relig- 
ionists—they were physicians—told me that 
they were surprised at the words of David; 
for it would follow from his arguments that 
the Creator of the mouth must eat and the 
Creator of the lungs must cry ; the same ap- 
plies to all other organs of our body. You 
who study this treatise of mine, consider how 
grossly they misunderstood David’s argu- 
ments. Hear now what its true meaning is : 
He who produces a vessel must have had in 
his mind an idea of the use of that instru- 
ment, otherwise he could not have produced 
it. If, eg., the smith had not formed an idea 
of sewing and possessed a knowledge of it, the 
needle would not have had the form so indis- 
pensable for sewing. The same is the case 
with all instruments. When some philosopher 
thought that God, whose perception is purely 
intellectual, has no knowledge of individual 
things, which are perceivable only by the 
senses, David takes his argument from the 
existence of the senses, and argues thus: If 
the sense of sight had been utterly unknown 
to God, how could He have produced that 
organ of the sense of light ? Do you think 
that it was by chance that a transparent hu- 
mour was formed, and then another humour 
with certain similar properties, and besides a 
membrane which by accident had a hole cov- 
ered with a hardened transparent substance ; 
in short, considering the humour of the eye, 
its membranes and nerves, with their well- 
known functions, and their adaptation to the 
purpose of sight, can any intelligent person 
imagine that all this is due to chance? Cer- 
tainly not ; we see here necessarily design in 
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nature, as has been shown by all physicians 
and philosophers ; but as nature is not an 
intellectual being and is not capable of goy- 
erning [the universe], as has been accepted 
by all philosophers, the government [of the 
universe], which shows signs of design, orig- 
inates, according to the philosophers, in an 
intellectual cause, but is, according to our 
view, the result of the action of an intellectual 
being, that endows everything with its nat- 
ural properties. If this intellect were incap- 
able of perceiving or knowing any of the ac- 
tions of earthly beings, how could He have 
created, or, according to the other theory, 
caused to emanate from Himself, properties 
that bring about those actions of which He 
is supposed to have no knowledge? David 
correctly calls those who believe in this theory 
brutes and fools. He then proceeds to ex- 
plain that the error is due to our defective 
understanding ; that God endowed us with 
the intellect which is the means of our com- 
prehension, and which on account of its in- 
sufficiency to form a true idea of God has 
become the source of great doubts ; that He 
therefore knows what our defects are, and 
how worthless the doubts are which originate 
in our faulty reasoning.—TZhe Guide to the 
Perplexed. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF POVERTY. 


The very state of poverty is a wholesome 
corrective of many subtle and stubborn hin- 
drances of our sanctification. 

Riches intoxicate the heart ; they raise its 
pulse above the natural beat, and make the 
desires of the mind flushed and feverish. 
Even the blameless and upright among rich 
men are full of artificial feelings, false sym- 
pathies, unreal standards of what is necessary, 
becoming, and right. Riches take them out 
of the universal category of man, and train 
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them up in a sickly and unnatural isolation 
from the real wants, sorrows, sufferings, fears, 
and hopes of mankind. Certainly they hinder, 
in a marked degree, the secret habits of hu- 
miliation, self-chastisement, and self-affliction, 
without which no high reach of sanctity is 
ever attained. How can a man who, without 
toil, forethought, or faith, lives daily on a full 
fare, and is warm and well furnished, put 
himself in the point of sight from which alone 
the Sermon on the Mount or the Passion of 
our Lord can be fully read? There must be 
something of antipathy between states that 
are so remote, if not opposed. It is not only 
the pampered and luxurious, but the easy 
and full, who harbour strange desires, exces- 
sive anxieties, irregular wishes, foolish cares. 
Now, poverty is a very wholesome medicine 
for all this ; sharp, indeed, and rough to the 
taste, yet full of potent virtues. It is a sort 
of discipline—the ascetic rule of God’s provi- 
dence. They that are poor are already and 
unconsciously under a discipline of humility 
and self-denial. What so chastens the desires 
of the heart, and restrains them within due 
bounds and order? What so reduces a man 
within the limit of his own sphere? How 
great simplicity and abstinence of mind there 
is in the poor of the world! A hard life, 
scanty fare, coarse raiment, plain food, a low- 
roofed dwelling, are all they have, and the 
continuance of them all they desire. From 
what unnumbered temptations, day-dreams, 
hankerings, schemes, speculations, snares, are 
they altogether free! Their life lies in the 
well-known precinct of a lonely hamlet, where, 
from birth to the grave, they dwell in familiar 
daily converse with the very stones, and trees, 
and brooks, with simple and true thoughts of 
life and death, and the realities of our fallen 
state. How clear and direct is their insight 
into the world beyond the grave! How little 
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have they to divide their thoughts with God! 
How soon they release themselves from life ! 
How simply they die! What are our hur- 
ried days and waking nights, but the tyranny 
of a multitude of thoughts, which are worldly, 
ambitious, selfish, or needless, empty and 
vain? What is it that keeps us perpetually 
straining, and moiling, and wearing ourselves 
away, but some desire which is not chastened, 
some thought of the heart which is not dead 
to this worldly state ? What makes us lament 
the flight of time, and the changes of the 
world, but that we are still a part of it, and 
share its life? What makes us die so hard, 
but that we leave behind us more treasures 
than we have laid up in heaven—that our 
hearts are not there but here ?— Character- 
istics. 


REASON AND RELIGION. 


First, it would be a violation of reason in 
the highest degree not to believe that there 
is a God. To believe that this visible world 
is either eternal or self-created, besides all 
other intrinsic absurdities in the hypothesis, 
would simply affirm the world to be God in 
the same breath that we deny His existence. 
It would be a gross and stupid conception of 
an eternal and self-existent being ; for to be- 
lieve it self-created is a stupidity which ex- 
ceeds even the stupidity of atheism. But if 
the world were neither eternal nor self- 
created, it was made ; and, if made, it had a 
maker. Cavil as a man will, there is no es- 
cape from this necessity. To deny it is not 
to reason, but to violate reason; and to be 
rationalists, by going contrary to reason.— 
Characteristics, 


HOWARD MALCOLM.— 


MALCOM, Howarp,an American ciergy- 
man and author, born at Philadelphia, in 
1799; died in 1879. He was educated at 
Dickinson College, studied theology at 
Princeton, was for five years pastor of a 
church at Hudson, N. Y., and in 1827 
became pastor of one in Boston. He had 
then for two years been connected with the 
American Sunday School Union, and in 
its behalf, had visited many cities in the 
United States. In 1835 he was sent on a 
tour of inspection of the Baptist missions in 
India, Burmah, Siam, and China. From 
1839 to 1849 he was President of the College 
at Georgetown, Ky., and from 1851 to 1858 
of the Lewisburg University, Penn. Among 
his works are a Dictionary of the Bible (1828), 
The Nature and Extent of the Atonement 
(1829), The Christian Rule of Marriage 
(18380), Zravels in Southeastern Asia (1889), 
and Index to Religious Literature (1870.) 


THE FUNERAL OF A BURMAN PRIEST. 


THE death of a Poughee or President of a 
kyoung is regarded as a great event, and the 
funeral is conducted with pomp and ceremony. 
The body, being disembowled, and its juices 
pressed out, is filled with honey, and swathed in 
many folds of varnished cloth. The whole is 
coated with bees-wax ; that which covers the 
face and feet being so wrought as to resemble 
the deceased. These parts are then gilded. 
The body often lies in state for many months, 
on a platform highly ornamented with fringes, 
colored paper, pictures, etc. 

During my stay at Tavoy occurred the funeral 
of a distinguished Pougdee. Its rarity, and the 
great preparations which had been made for it 
attracted almost the entire populace. The body 
had been lying in state, under an ornamental 
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canopy, for several months, embalmed Burman 
fashion. The face and feet, where the wax pre- 
served the original shape, were visible, and com- 
pletely gilded. Five cars, on low wheels, had been 
prepared, to which were attached long ropes of 
rattan, and to some of them at each end. They 
were constructed chiefly of cane, and not only 
were in pretty good taste, but quite costly 
withal, in gold leat, and embroidered muslin. 
When the set day arrived, the concourse 
assembled, filling not only all the zayats but all 
the groves, dressed in their best clothes, and full 
of festivity. Not a beggar, or ill-dressed person, 
was to be seen. Almost every person, of both 
sexes, was dressed in silk ; and many, especially 
children, had ornaments of gold or silver in their 
ears and round their ankles and wrists. Not an 
instance of drunkenness or quarreling came under 
my eye, or, that I could learn, occurred on 
either day. The body in its decorated coffin was 
removed, amid an immense concourse, from its 
place in the kyoung to one of the cars, with an 
excessive din of drums, gongs, cymbals, trumpets, 
and wailing of women. When it was properly 
adjusted in its new location, a number of men 
mounted the car at each end, and hundreds of 
people grasped the ropes, to draw it to the place 
of burying, half a mile distant. But it had not 
advanced many paces, before those behind drew 
it back. Then came a prodigious struggle. 
The thousands in front exerted all their strength 
to get it forward, and those behind with equal 
energy held it back. Now it would go ten or 
twelve paces forward, then six or eight back- 
ward; one party pretending their great zeal 
to perform the last honors for the priest, 
the other declaring they could not part 
with the dear remains! The air was rent with 
the shouts of each party to encourage their side 
to exertion. The other cars of the procession 
were dragged back and forth in the same man- 
ner, but less vehemently. This frolic continued 
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for a few hours, and the crowd dispersed, leaving 
the cars on the way. For several days, the 
populace amused themselves in the same man- 
ner; but I attended no more, till informed by 
the Governor that at three o’clock that day the 
burning would certainly take place. 

Repairing again to the spot, I found the 
advancing party had of course succeeded. The 
empty cars were in an open field, while that 
which bore the body was in the place of burning, 
enclosed by a light fence. The height was 
about thirty feet. At an elevation of fifteen or 
sixteen feet, it contained a sort of sepulchral 
monument, like the square tombs in our church- 
yards, highly ornamented with Chinese paper, 
bits of various colored glass, arranged like 
flowers, and various mythological figures; and 
filled with combustibles. On this was the body 
of the priest. A long spire, decorated to the 
utmost, and festooned with flowers, completed 
the structure. Soon after the appointed hour, 
a procession of priests approached, and 
took their seats on a platform within the en- 
closure, while in another direction came the 
‘“‘tree of life,” borne on the shoulders of men, 
who reverently placed it near the priests. It was 
ingeniously and tastefully constructed of fruits, 
rice, boxes, cups, umbrellas, staffs, raiment, 
cooking utensils, and, in short, an assortment of 
all the articles deemed useful and convenient in 
Burman housekeeping. Women followed, bear- 
ing on their heads baskets of fruits and other 
articles. All these offerings, I was told, were 
primarily for the use of the deceased. But as 
he only needed their spiritual essence, the gross 
and substantial substances remained for the use 
of the neighboring monastery. 

The priests, with a small audience of elderly 
persons, now mumbled over the appointed 
prayers, and having performed some tedious 
ceremonies, retired. Immediately sky-rockets 
and other fireworks were let off, at a little 
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distance. From the place of the pyrotechnics, 
long ropes extended to the funeral cars, to 
which were fastened horizontal rockets bearing 
various pasteboard figures. Presently men with 
slow matches touched off one of these; but it 
whizzed forward only a little way, and expired. 
Another failed in the same manner, and shouts 
of derision rose from the crowd. The next 
rushed forward, and smashed a portion of the 
ear, which called forth strong applause. Another 
and another dashed into the tottering fabric, 
while several men were seen throwing fagots 
and gunpowder into it, till, finally, a furious 
rocket entering the midst of the pile, the whole 
blazed up, and the poor priest was exploded 
to Heaven! Fancy fireworks concluded the 
ceremony, and the vast crowd dispersed.— 
Travels in Southeastern Asta. 


NICOLAS MALEBRANCHE.— 


MALEBRANCHEH, Nicotas, a French 
ee aie born in 1638; died in 1715. 

e was the youngest child of Nicolas 
Malebranche, secretary to Louis XIII. 
His constitution was delicate, and he did 
not leave home until he was old enough to 
begin the study of philosophy at the college 
of La Marche. He afterwards studied 
theology at the Sorbonne, with the inten- 
tion of entering the Church, but his love of 
retirement led him to decline a canonicate 
in Notre Dame. When twenty-two years 
old he entered the Congregation of the 
Oratory. Here he occupied himself’ first 
with the study of ecclesiastical history, and 
later with that of Hebrew and Biblical 
criticism. He relinquished the first be- 
cause he could not succeed in arranging the 
facts harmoniously in his mind, and he was 
not zealously pursuing the second, when 
the perusal of Descartes’ Traité de U’ Homme, 
roused his dormant enthusiasm. He now 
devoted himself to philosophy, and in 
1674-75 published his Recherche de la © 
Vérité, in which he adopts Descartes’ funda- 
mental principle of the absolute difference 
of mind and matter. The work passed 
through several editions during the author’s 
life, and excited much controversy. His 
other works are Conversations Chrétiennes 
(1676), Traité de la Nature et de la Grace 
(1680), Méditations Chrétiennes et Meta- 
physiques (1683), Traité de la Morale (1684), 
Fintretien sur la Metaphysique et la 
Religion (1688), Traité de lAmour de 
Dieu (1697), Hntretien d’ un Philosophe 
Chrétien et d’un Philosophe Chinois sur 2 
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Existence et la Nature de Dieu (1708), 


and Reflexions sur la Prémotion Physique 


(1715.) 
WHAT IS MEANT BY IDEAS. 


I suppose that every one will grant, that we 
perceive not the objects that are without us 
immediately and of themselves. We see the 
sun, the stars, and infinite other objects without 
us; and it is not probable that the soul goes 
out of the body, and fetches a walk, as I may 
say, about the heavens, to contemplate all the 
objects therein. 

Tt sees them not therefore by themselves, and 
the immediate object of the mind, when it 
beholds the sun, for example, is not the sun, but 
something intimately united to the soul; and 
that same thing is what I call our “ idea.” So 
that by the term dea, I mean nothing but that 
object which is immediate, or next to the soul in 
its perception of anything. 

It ought to be well observed, that in order to 
the mind’s perceiving any object, it is absolutely 
necessary the idea of that object be actually 
present to it: which is so certain as not possibly 
to be doubted of. But it is not necessary there 
should be anything without like to that idea; 
for it often happens that we perceive things 
which do not exist, and which never were in 
nature. And so a man has frequently in his 
mind real ideas of things that never were. 
When a man, for instance, imagines a golden 
mountain, it is indispensably necessary that the 
‘idea of that mountain should be really present 
to his mind. When a frantic, or a man ina 
fever or asleep, sees some terrible animal before 
his eyes, it is certain that the idea of that animal 
really exists. And yet that mountain of gold 
and this animal never were in being. 

Notwithstanding, men being as it were nat- 
urally inclined to believe that ‘corporeal objects 
exist, Judge of the reality and existence of things 
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quite otherwise than they ought. For when 
they perceive an object by way of sense, 
they will have it most infallibly to exist, 
though it often happens that there is nothing of 
it without; they will have, moreover, this object 
to be just the same as they perceive it; which 
yet never happens. But as for the idea which 
necessarily exists, and cannot be otherwise than 
we see it, they commonly judge, without reflec- 
tion, that it is nothing at all: as if ideas had not 
a vast number of properties (as that the idea of 
a square, for instance, were not very different 
from that of any number), and did not represent 
quite different things. Which is not consistent 
with nothing, since nothing has no property. It 
is therefore undoubtedly certain, that ideas have 
a most real existence. But let us inquire into 
their nature and their essence, and see what there 
is in our soul capable of making to her the repre- 
sentations of all things. 

Whatever things the soul perceives, are only 
of two sorts; and are either within or without 
the soul. Those that are within the soul are its 
own prover thoughts; that is, all its different 
modifications. For by the words “thought,” 
“manner of thinking,” or ‘‘modifications of the 
soul,” I mean all those things in general, which 
cannot be in the soul, without her perceiving 
them; such are her own sensations, her imagina- 
tions, her pure intellections, or simply her con- 
ceptions, as also her passions and natural inclina- 
tions. Now our soul has no need of ideas to 
perceive all these things, because they are within 
the soul, or rather because they are the very soul 
itself, in such or such a manner: just as the real 
rotundity of any body and its motion, are no- 
thing but the body figured and translated, after 
such or such a sort. 

But as to the things without the soul, we can 
have no perception of them, but by the means 
of ideas, upon supposition that these things can- 
not be intimately united to it; and they are of 
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two sorts, Spiritual and Material; as to the 
Spiritual, there is some probability they may be 
discovered to the soul without ideas, immediately 
by themselves. For though experience certifies 
us that we cannot, by an immediate communica- 
tion, declare our thoughts to one another, but 
only by words, and other sensible signs whereunto 
we have annexed our ideas; yet we may say that 
God has ordained this kind of economy, only 
for the time of this life, to prevent the disorders 
that might at present happen, if men should 
understand one another as they pleased. But 
when justice and order shall reign, and we shall 
be delivered from the captivity of our body, we 
shall possibly communicate our thoughts by the 
intimate union of ourselves, as it is probable the 
angels may do in heaven. So that there seems 
to be no absolute necessity of admitting ideas for 
the representing things of a spiritual nature, 
since it is possible for them to be seen by them- 
selves, though in a very dark and imperfect 
manner.— The Search After Truth. 


WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK.— 


MALLOCK, Witit1am HuvRRELL, an 
English author, born in Devonshire in 1849. 
He was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where in 1871 he gained the New- 
digate prize by a poem on Zhe Isthmus of 
Suez. He has published The New Repudb- 
lic (1876), parts of which had appeared in 
Belgravia; The New Paul and Virginia 
(1877); Ls Life Worth Living? (1879), 
printed in parts in the Contemporary 
Review and the Nineteenth Century ; Poems 
(1880); A Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and Poems (1881); Social Hquality, a 
Study tna Missing Science (1882), mostly 
from the Contemporary Review and the 
Nineteenth Century ; Property and Progress 
(1884), from the Quarterly Review ; Atheism 
and the Value of Life, or Five Studies in 
Contemporary Literature (1885), a novel, 
The Old Order Changes (1886), A Human 
Document (1892), In an Enchanted Island 
(1892), Labor and the Popular Welfare 
(1893), Verses (1893), Studies of Contem- 
porary Superstition (1895), and The Heart 
of Life (1895). 

AN ADVANCED SERMON. 


This, then, is the great point to be borne in 
mind—viz., that God had been preparing the 
way for the coming of Christ long before He 
sent ‘¢ Elias, which was for to be.” Neither 
John Baptist, no, nor One greater than John, 
was left by God (as the children of Israel were 
left by Pharaoh) to gather straw himself to 
make bricks. The materials were all prepared 
ready to their hands by their Heavenly Father. 
And so, let us be especially and prayerfully on 
our guard against considering Christianity as 
having come into the world at once, ready-made, 
so to speak, by our Saviour, as a body of theolo- 
gical doctrines. Any honest study of history 
will show us that the Apostles received no such 
system; that our Lord himself never made any 


claim to the various characters with which sub- 
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sequent thought invested Him; and that to 
attribute such claims to Him would be an 
anachronism, of which He would himself have 
scarcely understood the meaning. If we only 
clear our eyes of any false theological glamour, 
a very slight study of the inspired writers will 
at once show us this. We shall see how uncer- 
tain and shifting at first everything was. We 
shall see what a variety of conflicting opinions 
the early Church entertained even upon the most 
fundamental subjects—such, for instance, as the 
identity of the God of the Old Testament with 
the God of the New, which was denied by a 
large number of early Christians; we shall see 
how widely divergent were the systems of Jew- 
ish and Pauline Christianity, and how discrep- 
ant and tentative are the accounts given by St. 
Paul and by the author of the Fourth Gospel 
of the mystical nature of Christ, whom they 
tried to identify with different mysterious poten. 
cies supposed by the Jewish-Alexandrian phi- 
losophers to be co-existent with God. And if 
we pursue the history of the Church a little far- 
ther, we shall find many more things to startle 
us. We shall find, for instance, the most 
renowned apologist of early catholic times a 
materialist, holding the materiality not of the 
soul of man only, but of God also. % Nihil 
enim ”’—these are this Father’s words—“ s¢ non 
corpus. Omni quod est, corpus est.” Thus we 
see,” said the Doctor cheerfully, looking around 
him with a smile of benignant triumph, and 
blinking with his eyes, ‘“ that difference of opinion 
about the dogmas of religion is nothing new. It 
existed in the Jewish Church: the phenomenon 
was only prolonged by Christianity. Later 
Judaism and primitive Christianity were both 
made up of a variety of systems, all honestly 
and boldly thought out, differing widely from 
each other, and called by the honorable appella- 
tion of heresies: and of these, let me remind 
you, it is the glory of the Church of England 
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4 
to be composed likewise. . . . . Seeing, then, 
that this is the state of the case, we should 
surely learn henceforth not to identify Christian- 
ity with anything that science can assail, or even 
question, Let us say rather that nothing is or 
can be essential to the religion of Christ which, 
when once stated, can be denied without 
absurdity. If we can only attain to this concep- 
tion, we shall see truly that this our faith is 
indeed one that no man taketh away from us.” 
—The New Republic. 


A NEW LITURGY. 


The two went out together. They stood on 
the smooth sands, which glittered white and sil- 
very in the dazzling moonlight. All was 
hushed. The gentle murmuring of the trees 
and the soft splash of the sea seemed only 
to make the silence audible. The Professor 
paused close beside Virginia, and took her hand. 
Virginia liked that, and thought that religion 
without theology was not perhaps so bad after 
all. Meanwhile Paul had fixed his eyes on the 
moon. Then, in a voice almost broken with 
emotion, he whispered, ‘“ The prayer of the man 
of science, it has been said, must be for the most 
part of the silent sort. He who said that was 
wrong. It need not be silent; it need only be 
inarticulate. I have discovered an audible 
and a reasonable liturgy which will give utter- 
ance to the full to the religion of exact thought.” 

The Professor at once began a long, low 
howling. Virginia joined him, until she was 
out of breath. “Oh, Paul,” she said at last, ‘is 
this more rational than the Lord’s Prayer? ” 

‘* Yes,” said the Professor, “for we can 
analyze and comprehend that; but true reli- 
gious feeling, as Professor Tyndall tells us, we can 
neither analyze nor comprehend. See how 
big Nature is, and how little—ah, how little !— 
we know about it. Is it not solemn, and sub- 
lime,.and awful? Come, let us howl again.” —~ 
Lhe New Paul and Virginia 
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MALTHUS, Tuomas Rozsurt, an Eng- 
lish clergyman and political economist, 
born at Albury in 1766; died at Bath in 
1834. In 1784 he entered Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he became one of the 
foremost classical scholars. In 1797 he 
received a Fellowship, was admitted to 
Holy Orders, and divided his time between 
his studies at the University and the care 
of a small parish in Surrey. In 1805 he 
married, and was appointed Professor of 
History and Political Economy in the East 
India College at Haileybury, a position 
which he held until his death. He wrote 
Observations on the Lffects of the Corn 
Laws (1814), An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent (1815), Principles of 
Political Heonomy (1820), Definitions i 
Political Economy (1827), and several other 
works of a kindred character. But his 
most notable work is the 4ssay on the 
Principle of Population, etc. This work 
originally appeared in 1798; a new edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, appeared 
in 1802; the sixth edition, still further re- 
vised, was issued in 1826. The main idea 
upon which the entire theory of the work 
is based is set forth in the following extract 
from the opening chapter :— 


POPULATION AND MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE. 


It has been observed by Dr. Franklin that 
there is no bound to the prolific nature of plants 
or animals but what is made by their crowding 
and interfering with each other’s means of sub- 
sistence. This is uncontrovertibly true. 
Through the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad 
with the most profuse and liberal hand ; but has 
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been comparatively sparing in the room and 
the nourishment necessary to rear them. The 
germs of existence contained in this earth, if they 
could freely develop themselves, would fill mil- 
lions of worlds in the course of a few thousand 
years. Necessarily that imperious, all-pervad- 
ing law of nature restrains them within the pre- 
scribed bound. The race of plants and the race 
of animals shrink under this’ great restrictive 
law ; and man cannot by any efforts of reason 
escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals the view of 
the subject is simple. They are all impelled by 
a powerful instinct to the increase of their 
species; and this instinct is interrupted by no 
doubts about providing for their offspring. 
Wherever, therefore, there is liberty, the power 
of increase is exerted; and the superabundant 
effects are repressed afterwards by want of 
room and nourishment. The effects of this 
check on man are more complicated. Butas by 
that law of our nature which makes food neces- 
sary to the life of man, population can never 
increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable 
of supporting it, a strong check on population 
from the difficulty of acquiring food must be 
constantly in operation. 

That population has this constant tendency to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence, and 
that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will appear from a review of the differ- 
ent states of society in which man has existed. 
But before we proceed to this review, the sub- 
ject will perhaps be seen in a clearer light if we 
endeavor to ascertain what would be the natu- 
ral increase of population if left to extend itself 
with perfect freedom; and what might be 
expected to be the rate of increase in the pro- 
ductions of the earth under the most favorable 
conditions of human industry. 

It may safely be pronounced that population, 
when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every 
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twerty-five years—or increases in geometrical 
ratio. The rate according to which the pro- 
ductions of the earth may be supposed to 
increase, it will not be so easy to determine. 
Of this, however, we may be certain, that the 
ratio of the increase must be totally of a differ- 
ent nature from the ratio of the increase of pop- 
ulation. A thousand millions are just as easily 
doubled every twenty-five years by the power of 
procreation as a thousand. But the food to sup- 
port the increase of the greater number will by 
no means be obtained with the same facility. 
Man is necessarily confined in room. When 
acre has been added to acre till all the fertile 
land is occupied, the yearly increase of food 
must depend upon the melioration of the land 
already in possession. But population—could it 
be supplied with food—would go on with unex- 
haustible vigor; and the increase of one period 
would furnish the power of a greater increase 
the next—and this without any limit. 

If it be allowed that, by the best possible 
policy, and greatest encouragement to agricul- 
ture, the average produce of Great Britain could 
be doubled in the first twenty-five years, it will 
be allowing, probably, a greater increase than 
could with reason be expected. Let us suppose 
that the yearly additions which might be made 
to the former average produce, instead of de- 
creasing, were to remain the same; and that 
the produce of this island might be increased 
every twenty-five years by a quantity equal to 
what it at present produces, in a few centuries 
it would make every acre of land in the island 
like a garden. This may be fairly pro- 
nounced, therefore, that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsist- 
ence, under circumstances the most favorable to 
human industry, could not possibly be made to 
increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 
The necessary effects of these different rates of 
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increase, when brought together, will be very 
striking. 

Let us call the present (a. p. 1800) popula- 
tion of Great Britain, eleven millions; and 
suppose the present produce equal to the easy 
support of such a number. In the first twenty- 
five years the population would be 22 millions, 
and the food being also doubled, the means of 
subsistence would be equal to the increase. In 
the next twenty-five years the population would 
be 44 millions, and the means of subsistence equal 
to the support of 33 millions. In the next. 
period the population would be 88 millions, and 
the means of subsistence just equal to half that 
number. And at the conclusion of a century 
the population would be 176 millions, and the 
means of subsistence only equal to the support 
of 55 millions; leaving a population of 121 
millions totally unprovided for. 

Taking the whole earth instead of the Island 
of Great Britain, emigration would of course be 
excluded, and supposing the present population 
equal to 1000 millions, the human species 
would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, 128, 256; and the subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 
6, 7, 8,9. So that in two centuries the popu- 
lation would be to the means of subsistence as 
256 to 9; in three centuries as 4096 to 13; 
and in two thousand years the difference would 
be almost incalculable. 

In this supposition no limits whatever are 
placed to the products of the earth. It may 
increase forever, and be greater than any assign- 
able quantity; yet still the power of propaga- 
tion being in every period so much superior, 
the increase of the human species can only be 
kept down to the level of the means of subsist- 
ence by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as a check upon the 
greater power.—Lssay on Population. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE.— 


MANDEVILLE, Str Joun, an English 
traveller and author, born about 13800 ; died 
in 1872. He seems to have been well- 
versed in all the knowledge of his time— 
theology, natural philosophy, and medicine. 
In 1822 he began a long tour in the Kast, 
under favor of the Sultan of Kgypt, visit- 
ing Palestine, Armenia, Persia, India, and 
northern China. He returned to England, 
about 1855, and wrote an account of his 
journeyings in Latin ; this he translated into 
French, and afterwards into English, in 
order, as he says, “that every man of 
my nation may understand it.” The title 
of the English version, printed by Wynkin 
de Worde in 1499, is as follows: Voiage 
and Travaile, which treateth of the Way to 
HMierusalem, and Marvayles of Ynde, with 
other Llands and Countryes. An edition 
for which several manuscripts and various 
early printed editions were carefully collated, 
was issued in 1839 by J. O. Halliwell. Sir 
John Mandeville is said to be the earliest 
writer of English prose. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


For als moche as the Londe bezonde the see, 
that is to seye the Holy Lond that men callen 
the Lond of Promyssioun, Beheste passynge alle 
othere Londes, is the most worthi Lond, most 
excellent, and Ladye and Sovereign of alle 
othere Londes, and is blessed and halewed of 
the precyous Body and Blood of our Lorde Jesu 
Christ: in the which Londe it lykede him to 
take Flesche and Blood of the Virgyne Marie, 
to envyr che that Holy Lond with his blessed 
Feet; and there he wolde of his blessednesse 
encumbre him in the seyd blessed and gloriouse 
Virgin Marie. ..... 
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THE RISE OF MOHAMMED. 


And ye scuhll understonde, that Machamote 
was born in Arabye, that was first a pore knave 
that kepte cameles, that wenten with marchantes 
for marchandize; and so befelle that he wente 
with the marchantes into Egipt; and thei weren 
thanne cristene in tho partyes. And at the 
deserts of Arabye he went into a chapelle, 
where aeremyt duelte. And whan he entered into 
the chapelle, that was but a lytille and low thing, 
and had but a lytyl dore and a low, than the 
entree began to wexe so gret, and so large, and 
so high, as though it hadde been of a gret 
mynstre or the gate of a paleys. And this was 
the first myracle, the Sarazins seyn, that Ma- 
chomete dide in his youthe. Aftere began he to 
wex wyse and ryche, and he was a grete 
astronomer. 


In the following passage the spelling only 
has been modified. 


THE SULTAN’S OPINION OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


And therefore I shall tell you what the Soudan 
told me upon a day in his chamber: He let 
voiden out of his chamber all manner of men, 
lords and other; for he would speak with me in 
counsel. And there he asked me how the 
Christian men governed them in our country. 
And I said him, Right well, thanked be God. 
And he saidme, Truly, nay; for ye Christian 
men ne reckon not right how truly to serve 
God. Ye should give ensample to the lewd 
people for to do well, and ye give them ensam- 
ple to do evil. For the commons, upon festival 
day, when they should go to church to serve 
God, then go they to taverns, and ben there in 
gluttony, all the day and all night, and eat 
and drink, as beasts that have no reason, and 
wot not when they have enow. 

And therewithal they ben so proud that they 
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know not how to ben clothed—now long now 
short, now strait now large, now sworded, now 
daggered, and in all manner guises. They 
shoulde ben simple, meek, and true and full of 
alms-deed, as Jesu was, in whom they trow; 
but they ben all the contrary, and inclined to 
the evil, and to don evil. And they ben so 
covetous that for a little silver they sellen their 
daughters, their sisters, and their own wives to 
putten them to lechery. And one withdraweth 
the wife of another; and none of them holdeth 
faith to another, but they defoulen their law, 
that Jesus Christ betook them to keep for their 
salvation. 

And thus for their sins have they lost all this 
land that we holden. or their sins here hath 
God taken them in our hands, not only by 
strength of ourself but for their sins. For we 
knowen well in very sooth that when ye serve 
God, God will help you, and when he is with 
you no man may be against you. And that 
know we well by our prophecies, that Christian 
men shall winnen this land again out of our 
hands, when they serven God more devoutly. 

And then I asked him how he knew the state 
of Christian men. And he answered me that 
he knew all the state of the commons also by 
his messengers; that he sent to all lands, in 
manner as they were merchants of precious 
stones, of clothes, of gold, and of other things, 
for to knowen the manner of every country 
amongst Christian men. And then he let clepe 
in all the lords that he made voiden first out of 
his chamber; and there he shewed me four that 
were great lords in the country, that tolden me 
of my country, and of many other Christian 
countries, as well as if they had been of the 
same country; and they spake French right 
well, and the Soudan also. 
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MANGAN, JAmEs CLARENCE, an Irish 
poet, born at Dublin in 1803; died there 
in 1849. At fifteen he obtained a situation 
in a scrivener’s office, which he held seven 
years, when he became a solicitor’s clerk. 
His way of life was distasteful to him; 
and, as he says, “In seeking to escape 
from this misery, I laid the foundation of 
that evil habit which has proved to be my 
ruin.” This habit was that which ruined 
Burns. In his later years he fell into a 
state of extreme destitution, and died in a 
public hospital. He had, however, attained 
great proficiency in modern languages, and 
a volume of his translations from the Ger- 
man was issued in 1845, under the title, 
Anthologia Germanica. An edition of his 
Poems was published in-New York, in 1870, 
edited by John Mitchel, who in his bio- 
graphical preface says, ‘“* Of him it may be 
said that he lived solely in his poetry; all 
the rest was but a ghastly death in life.” 


THE NAMELESS ONE. 


Roil forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea: 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee. 
Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whiten- 
ing 
Amid the last home of youth and eld, 
That there was once one whose veins ran 
lightning 
No eye beheld. 
Tell how his boyhood was one drear night- 
hour, 
How shone for him, through his griefs and 
gloom, 
No star of all heaven sent to light our 
Path to the tomb. 
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Roll on, my song, and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining all earth can give, 
He would have taught men, from wisdom’s 
pages, 
The way to live. 


And tell how—trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease and wrong 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song :— 


With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning-beam— 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid-- 
A mountain stream. 


Tell how this Nameless, condemned for long 
years 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 
Saw things that made him, with groans and 
tears, 
Long for even death. 


Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young hopes 
blasted, 
He still, still strove. 


Till spent with toil, dreeing death for others, 
And some whose hands should have wrought 
for him, 
(If children live not for sires and mothers), 
His mind grew dim. 


And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 


But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood on his path. 
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And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 
And want and sickness, and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow, 
That no ray lights. 


And lives he still, then? Yes! old and hoary 
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe, 
He lives, enduring what future story 
Will never know. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! There let him dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in hell. 


AN IMMORTAL NAME. 


To leave the world a name is naught ; 
To leave a name for glorious deeds 
And works of love: 
A name to waken lightning thought 
And fire the soul of him who reads, 
This tells above. 


Napoleon sinks to-day before 
The ungilded shrine, the single soul 
Of Washington : 
Truth’s name alone shall man adore, 
Leng as the waves of time shall roll 
Henceforward on. 


MANNING, Henry Epwarp, an Eng- 
lish Cardinal, was born at Totteridge, 
Hertfordshire, July 15, 1808; died at 
Westminster, January 14, 1892. He was 
the youngest son of William Manning, who 
was a West India merchant. In 1822 he 
entered Harrow, and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, in 1827. In 1832 he was made a 
fellow of Merton, Oxford, and the same 
year admitted to orders in the Church of 
England, and immediately took a curacy 
under the Rey. John Sargent, the evangeli- 
cal rector of Woollavington-cum-Graffham, 
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Sussex. The rector, Mr. Sargent, dying 
soon after, he was on June 10, 1833, insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Woollavington, and 
the following September to that of Graff- 
ham. In November of the same year he 
was married to Caroline Sargent, the third 
daughter of Rev. John Sargent, and a sis- 
ter of the wife of Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force. Mrs. Manning died of consumption 
on July 24, 1837. There were no children 
by this marriage, but it was a very happy 
one, and Cardinal Manning to the end of 
his life religiously observed the anniversary 
of her death. 

In 1840 he was made archdeacon of Chich- 
ester. He continued to be a leader of the 
High-church party until 1848, when after 
having spent some time in Romé he found 
himself in opposition to the established 
church. He resigned his archdeaconry in 
1850 and was ordained a Roman Catholic 
priest 1851, and was made a D.D. by the 
Pope in 1854. With the sanction of the 
Pope he founded the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles, an organization of 
secular priests, modelled after that of St. 
Charles of Borromeo in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and he was installed as Superior of 
it at Bayswater in 1857. On the death 
of Cardinal Wiseman, February 15, 1865, 
he was appointed Archbishop of West- 
minster, and was created a cardinal March 
31, 1875. He was a leading light in all 
the Catholic movements of England, or- 
ganized many parochial schools, was a 
warm supporter of the temperance cause, 
established many benevolent societies among 
the poor, and was in hearty sympathy with 
all great reforms. 

Among his many works are: Unity of 
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the Church (1842); Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost (1865); Temporal Power 
of the Pope (1866); England und Christen- 
dom (1867); Rome and the Revolution 
(1867); The Geumenical Council and the 
Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff’ (1869) ; 
The Four Great Evils of the Day (1871) ; 
The FKourfold Sovereignty of God (1871) ; 
The Demon of Socrates 1872); Essays on 
feligion and Literature (1874-75); The 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost (1875) ; 
The True Story of the Vatican Council 
(1877); Zhe Catholic Church and Modern 
Society (1880); The Hternal Priesthood 
(1883), and The Independence of the Holy 
See (1887). Characteristics, selections from 
his latest writings, compiled by W. S. 
Lilly, was published in 1885. 


OUR DEBT TO THE DEAD. 


The saints, by their intercession and their 
patronage, unite us with God. They watch © 
over us, they pray for us, they obtain graces 
for us. Our guardian angels are round about 
us: they watch over and protect us. The 
man who has not piety enough to ask their 
prayers must have a heart but little like to 
the love and veneration of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. But there are other friends of God 
to whom we owe a debt of piety. They are 
those who are suffering beyond the grave, in 
the silent kingdom of pain and expiation, in 
the dark and yet blessed realm of purifica- 
tion, that is to say, the multitudes who pass 
out of this world, washed in the Precious 
Blood, perfectly absolved of all guilt of sin, 
children and friends of God, blessed souls, 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven, all but 
saints, nevertheless they are not yet alto- 
gether purified for His kingdom. They are 
there detained—kept back from His presence 
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—until their expiation is accomplished. You 
and I, and every one of us, will pass through 
that place of expiation. Neither you nor I 
are saints, nor upon earth ever will be ; there- 
fore, before we can see God we must be 
purified by pain in that silent realm. But 
those blessed souls are friends of God next 
after His saints, and in the same order they 
ought to be an object of our piety, that is, of 
our love and compassion, of our sympathy 
and our prayers. They can do nothing now 
for themselves: they have no longer any 
sacraments ; they do not even pray for them- 
selves. They are so conformed to the will of 
God, that they suffer there in submission and 
in silence. They desire nothing except that 
His will should be accomplished. There- 
fore it is our duty to help them—to help 
them by our prayers, our penances, our morti- 
fications, our alms, by the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Altar. There may be father and mother, 
brother and sister, friend and child, whom 
you have loved as your own life—they may 
now be there. Have you forgotten them? 
Have you no pity for them now, no natural 
piety, no spirit of love for them? Do you 
forget them all the day long? Look back 
upon those who made your home in your 
early childhood, the light of whose faces you 
can still see shining in your memories, and 
the sweetness of whose voice is still in your 
ears—do you forget them because they are 
no longer seen? Is it, indeed, “out of sight 
out of mind?” What an impiety of heart is 
this !—Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


The Holy See has always laid down this 
great and vital principle : namely, that secu- 
lar and religious instruction shall never be 
parted in education. It has laid down this 
principle not only for the schools of the poor, 
but for the universities of the rich. It has 
never wavered ; it has never receded, and it 
never will ; and that because education is not 
the mere teaching of intellectual opinions. 
Education is the formation of the whole man 
—intellect, heart, will, character, mind, and 
soul. Whether it be the poor child in the 
parish school, or the son of the rich man in 
the university, it is allthe same. The Catholic 
Church will accept as education nothing less 
than the formation of the whole man. ‘There- 
fore, when doctors and politicians talk of the 
separation of the religious and the secular ele- 
ment, the Church will have none of it, and 
that for this plain reason—instruction is not 
education. Secular teaching, without the 
light of faith and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
not only cannot form the man, but they de- 
form the man. They form the man upon a 
false model; they unshape him from that 
original reflection of the image of God which 
isin him. First, they deprive him of light ; 
and where light departs, darkness comes. 
The human mind, once deprived of the light 
of revelation, is filled with the clouds of un- 
belief or of credulity. It can give no account 
of God; it has no knowledge of His char- 
acter or of itsown nature. Is this education ? 
Though a man were a professor of seven 
sciences, without the knowledge of God and 
himself what is he? In the sight of God he 
is like the men of the old world which knew 
not God. He may be as wise as Empedocles 
or Aristotle, but he is not a Christian. He is 
not formed upon the type of Christianity : he 
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is not after the example of Jesus Christ. The 
separation of religious from secular education 
wrecks altogether the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in the souls of those who have been 
baptised. Is it a wonder, then, that the 
Catholic Church will never consent that its 
children shall be reared without the knowl- 
edge of their faith, or that education shall be 
so parted asunder that secular knowledge 
shall be made the subject of daily and earnest 
inculeation, and that religion should be left 
out as an accident to be picked up when and 
as it may ?—Internal Missien of the Holy 
Ghost. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Labor has a right not only to its own free- 
dom, but it has a right to protect itself. And 
now, I know, I am treading very near to 
dangerous ground, nevertheless, I will speak 
as an historian or as a political economist, but 
certainly not as a demagogue. If you go 
back to the earliest period of our Saxon his- 
tory, you will find that there always were 
associations distinct from the life of the 
family on the one side and from the State on 
the.other. The family has laws of its own— 
laws of domestic authority, laws of domestic 
order, and—I will say after King Solomon— 
laws of very salutary domestic punishment. 
On the other hand, the State has its public 
laws, its legislature, and its executive. But 
between the public and the domestic life 
there is a wide field for the free action of men 
and of their mutual contracts, their mutual 
relations, which are not to be controlled, 
either by domestic authority and cannot be 
meddled with by the public authority of the 
State ;—I mean the whole order of commerce. 
Commerce existed as soon as there was the 
interchange of one thing for another, and 
these free contracts between man and man— 
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between employer and employed—are as old 
as civilization. Clearly, therefore, there is a 
certain field which must be regulated by a 
law of its own, by tribunals of its own; and 
as soon as we begin to trace anythiug in our 
Saxon history, we begin to trace the rise of 
guilds. They were of a religious character at 
first. Some have thought they were religious 
only, but that is a mistake ; they were also 
what we should call benefit societies; they 
were also for protection ; they were again for 
the vindication of liberty from the oppressive 
jurisdiction of those who held local authority. 
There were guilds, or gilds, of many kinds— 
some were called “frith-gilds,” and others 
were called “craft-gilds,” and these “ craft- 
gilds,” were composed of masters and of men 
—of employers and of employed. 

In all the history of civilization, if you go 
back to the Greeks or to the Romans, you will 
find that trades and professions always had 
their societies and fellowships by which they 
were united together. It seems to me that 
this is a sound and legitimate social law.— 
Characteristics : Miscellanies. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS A TEACHER. 


I do not regard the Church of England as 
a teacher of truth, for that would imply that 
it teaches the truth in all its circumference, 
and in all its Divine certainty. Now this is 
precisely what the Church of England does 
not, and, as I will show presently, has de- 
stroyed in itself the power of doing. I am 
willing to call it a teacher of truths ; because 
many fragmentary truths, shattered, dis- 
jointed from the perfect unity of the Chris- 
tian revelation, still survive the Reformation, 
and, with much variation and in the midst of 
much contradiction, are still taught init. I 
have been always wont to say, and to say 
with joy, that the Reformation, which has 
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done its work with such a terrible complete- 
ness in Germany, was arrested half-way in 
England; that here much of the Christian 
belief and Christian order has survived. Un- 
til lately I have been in the habit of saying 
that there are three things which missionaries 
may take for granted in England: First, the 
existence of a supernatural world ; secondly, 
the revelation of Christianity ; and thirdly, 
the inspiration of Scripture. The Church of 
England has also preserved other doctrines 
with more or less of exactness, such as the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the incarnation, 
baptism, and the like. I will not now enter 
into the question as to what other doctrines 
are retained by it, because a few more ora 
few less would make little difference in the 
final estimate a Catholic must make of it. A 
teacher of Christian truths I gladly admit it 
tobe. A teacher of Christian truth—no ; be- 
cause it rejects much of that truth, and also 
the Divine principle of its perpetuity in the 
world. Nevertheless, ] rejoice in every frag- 
ment of doctrine which remains in it ; and I 
should lament the diminution of any particle 
of that truth. I have ever regarded with re- 
gret the so-called Low-Church and Latitudi- 
narian schools in the Anglican Church, be- 
cause I believe their action and effect is to 
diminish what remains of truth in it. I have 
always regarded with joy, and I have never 
ceased to regard with sympathy, notwith- 
standing much which I cannot either like or 
respect, the labor of the High-Church, or 
Anglo-Catholic party, because I believe that 
their action and effect are “‘ to strengthen the 
things that remain, which were ready to die.” 
For myself, I am conscious how little I have 
ever done in my life; but as it is now draw- 
ing toward its end, I have at least this con- 
solation, that I cannot now remember at any 
time, by word, or act, to have undermined a 
revealed truth ; but that, according to my 
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power, little enough as I know, I have en- 
deavored to build up what truth I knew, 
truth upon truth, if only as one grain of sand 
upon another, and to bind it together by the 
only bond and principle of cohesion which 
holds in unity the perfect revelation of God.— 
Characteristics: England and Christendom. 


JORGE MANRIQUE.— 


MANRIQUE, Joras, a Spanish soldier 
and poet, born about 1450; died in 1479, 
having been mortally wounded in a skir- 
mish near Cafiavete. Of him Mr. Tick- ° 
nor says: “He was a poet full of natu- 
ral feeling, when the best of those about 
him were almost wholly given to meta- 
physical conceits, and to what was then 
thought a curious elegance of style. We 
have, indeed, a considerable number of his 
lighter poems, which are not without the 
coloring of his time. But his principal 
poem is almost entirely free from affecta- 
tion. It was written on the death of his 
father, Rodrigo Manrique, Count of Paredes, 
who died in 1476, and whose name con- 
stantly occurs in the history of his time, 
This poem, of about 500 lines, is called, 
with a simplicity and directness worthy of 
its own character, the Coplas de Manrique 
—the ‘Stanzas of Manrique’—as if it 
needed no more distinctive name.” This 
elegiac poem consists of 84 Coplas, or 
Stanzas, of which about one-third are here 
given, as translated by Longfellow: 

THE COPLAS DE MANRIQUE. 
i 
O let the soul her slumbers break, 
Let thought be quickened and awake 
Awake to see 
How soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently ! 
II. 
Onward its course the Present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps, 
Till life is done ; 
And, did we judge of time aright, 
The Past and Future in their flight 
Would be as one. 
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v. 
Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ! 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 
Vile 


Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill. 
There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 
X. 
Our cradle is the starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race ; 
We reach the goal 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 
XIII. 


Behold, of what delusive worth 

The bubbles we pursue on earth, 
The shapes we chase. 

Amida world of treachery! 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 
And leave no trace. 


XIV. 


Time steals them from us, chances strange, 
Disastrous accident and change, 
That come to all. 
Even in the most exalted state, 
Relentless sweeps the stroke of Fate ; 
The strongest fall. 


From the consideration of the transi- 
tory nature of earthly enjoyment in gene- 
ral, the poet goes on to touch briefly upon 
the fate of the great personages of olden 
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times ; and then comes down to the men 
who had played a great part in the 
affairs of his own country and age. 


XXX. 


Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 
Nor how they rolled. 
Our themes shall be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps away, 
Like days of old. 


XXXI. 
Where is the King, Don Juan? Where 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 
Where are the courtly gallantries ? 
The deeds of love and high emprise, 
In battle done ? 


XXXII. 


Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye, 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 
And nodding plume ? 
What were they but a pageant scene? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
That deck the tomb ? 


XXXIII. 


Where are the high-born dames, and where 
Their gay attire and jewelled hair 
And odors sweet ? 
Where are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flames, 
Low at their feet ? 


XXXIV. 


Where is the song of Troubadour ? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dance of old? 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold, 
The dancers wore ? 
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** Where is the son 
They loved of yore 7?” 
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XLV. 


So many a Duke of royal name, 
Marquis and Count of spotless fame, 
And Baron brave, 
That might the sword of empire wield, 
All these, O Death hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave ! 
XLVI. 
Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 
In peaceful days or war’s alarms, 
When thou dost show, 
O Death! thy stern and angry face ? 
One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 


The poet now comes to speak of his 
father, to commemorate whom is the main 
object of the elegy, which at the close 
rises to a psean :— 

LIII. 
And he, the good man’s shield and shade 
To whom all hearts their homage paid, 
As virtue’s son: 
Roderic Manrique—he whose name 
Is written on the scroll of fame, 
Spain’s champion. 
L. 
To friends a friend; how kind to all 
The vassals of his ancient hall 
And feudal fief! 
To foe how stern a foe was he! 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief! 


LXVI. 


By his unrivalled skill, by great 

And veteran service to the state, 
By worth adored, 

He stood, in his high dignity, 

The proudest Knight of chivalry ; 
Knight of the Sword, 
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LXIX. 
And when so oft, for weal or woe, 
His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 
When he had served with patriot zeal, 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 
His sovereign’s crown ; 
LXX. 


And done such deeds of valor strong, 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all; 
Then, on Ocafia’s castied rock, 
Death at his portal came to knock, 
With sudden call, 
EXX1. 
Saying, ‘‘ Good Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care, 
With joyful mien. 
Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armor for the fray— 
The closing scene.” 
LX&X. 


* My soul is ready to depart: 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ’tis God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 
EXS xl, 
* QO Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 
Thou, that to Thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 
LXXXII. 
‘¢ And in that form did suffer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently : 
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By Thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
Oh, pardon me!” 
LXXXIII. 
As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 
Encircled by his family, 
Watched by affection’s gentle eye, 
So soft and kind ; 
LOKI: 
His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 
God lead it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest ! © 
And though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI— 


MANZONI, ALESSANDRO FRANCESCO 
Tommaso ANTONIO, an Italian poet and 
novelist, born at Milan in 1785; died there 
in 1873. Te was educated at Merate, Lug- 
ano, and Pavia. He early wrote sonnets 
and other poetical compositions. On the 
death of his father, in 1805, he went to 
Paris to reside with his mother. In 1807 
he published a poem, Urania. Under the 
influence of a literary coterie with which 
he was associated, he had imbibed atheistic 
opinions, but not long afterward he be- 
came a devout Roman Catholic, and pub- 
lished, in 1810, Jnni Saeri,a volume of 
poems on the Nativity, the Passion, the 
Resurrection, the Pentecost, and the Name 
of Mary. His tragedy I/ Conte di Carmag- 
nola (1819), called forth severe criticisms 
on account of its violations of classical 
canons, but it was warmly praised by 
Goethe. 

His great work of historical fiction, 
I Promessi Spost “The Betrothed” ap- 
peared in 1825-27. It was pronounced by 
sir Walter Scott, “the finest novel ever 
written.” It has been well translated into 
English. 

DEEP-LAID PLANS. 

In the meantime ‘there had been plans pro- 
posed and debated in Lucia’s cottage, with 
which it is necessary to acquaint the reader. 
After the departure of the friar, the three friends 
remained some time silent; Lucia witha sorrowful 
heart, preparing the dinner; Renzo irresolute, 
and changing his position every moment, to 
avoid the sight of her mournful face, yet with- 
out heart to leave her; Agnese, apparently in- 
tent upon the reel she was winding, though, in 
fact she was deliberating upon a plan; and 
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when she thought it sufficiently matured, she 
broke the silence with these words : 

“TListen, my children. If you have as much 
courage and dexterity as is required: if you 
will trust your mother ” (this your mother, ad- 
dressed to both, made Lucia’s heart bound within 
her), “I will undertake to get you out of this 
difficulty, better, perhaps, and more quickly 
than Father Cristofero, though he is such a 
man.” 

Lucia stopped, and looked at her mother with 
a face more expressive of wonder than of con- 
fidence in so magnificent a promise ; and Renzo 
hastily exclaimed, “ Courage ? dexterity ?— tell 
me, tell me what can we do!” 

“Tf you were married,” continued Agnese, 
“it would be the great difficulty out of the way 
—wouldn’t it? and couldn’t we easily find a 
remedy for all the rest?” 

“Ts there any doubt ?” said Renzo: “if we 
were married—One may live anywhere; and, 
at Bergamo, not far from here, a silk-weaver 
would be received with open arms. You know 
how often my cousin Bortolo has wanted me to 
go and live with him, that I might make a fort- 
une as he has done; and if I have never list- 
ened to him, it is, you know, because my heart 
was here. Once married we would all go 
thither together, and live in blessed peace out of 
this villain’s reach, and far from the temptation 
to do arash deed. Isn’t it true, Lucia?” 

“Yes,” said Lucia; “ but how ?” 

“ As I have told you,” replied Agnese. “Be 
bold and expert, and the thing is easy.” 

“ Easy!” at the same moment exclaimed the 
two lovers to whom it had become so strangely 
and sadly difficult. 

“Easy, if you know how to go about it,” re- 
plied Agnese. “Listen attentively to me, and 
I will try to make you understand it. I have 
heard say, by people who ought to know, and I 
have seen it myself in one case, that to solemn- 
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jze a marriage, a curate, of course, is necessary, 
but not his good-will or consent ; it is enough if 
he is present. 

*« How can this be?” asked Renzo. 

« Listen, and you shall hear. There must be 
two witnesses, nimble and well agreed. They 
must go to the priest; the point is to take him 
by surprise, that he mayn’t have time to escape. 
The man says, ‘Signor Curate, this is my wife;’ 
the woman says, ‘Signor Curate, this is my hus- 
band.’ It is necessary that the curate and the 
witnesses hear it, and then the marriage is just 
as valid and sacred as if the Pope had blessed 
it. When once the words are spoken the curate 
may fret, and fume, and storm, but it will do no 
good ; you are man and wife.” 

‘Ts it possible ?’’ exclaimed Lucia. 

“ What!” said Agnese, “do you think I have 
learnt nothing in the thirty years I was in the 
world before you? The thing is just as I told 
you; and a friend of mine is a proof of it, who, 
wishing to be married against the will of her 
parents, did as I was saying, and gained her end. 
The curate suspected it, and was on the watch 3 
but they knew so well how to go about it, that 
they arrived just at the right moment, said the 
words, and became man and wife, though she, 
poor thing! repented of it before three days 
were over.” 

‘ But why, then, mother,” said Lucia, in her 
usual gentle manner, “ why didn’t this plan come 
into Father Cristofero’s mind?” 

“Into his mind?” replied Agnese ; ‘do you 
think it didn’t come into his mind? But he 
wouldn’t speak of it.” 

‘Why ?” demanded they, both at once. 

‘* Because—because, if you must know it, the 
friars think that it is not exactly a proper 
thing.” 

“How can it belp standing firm, and being 
well done when it 7s done?” said Renzo. 

“How can I tell you?” replied Agnese. 
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“Other people have made the law as they 
pleased, and we poor people can’t understand all. 
And then, how many things See; it is like 
giving a Christian a blow. It isn’t right, but 
when it is once given, not even the Pope can 
recall it.” 

“Tf it isn’t right,” said Lucia, “ we ought not 
to do it.” 

“What!” said Agnese, “ would I give you 
advice contrary to the fear of God? If it were 
against the will of your parents, and to marry a 
rogue but when I am satisfied, and it is to 
wed this youth, and he who makes all this dis- 
turbance is a villain, and the Signor Curate— 

“Tt is as clear as the sun,” said Renzo. 

“ One need not speak to Father Cristofero, 
before doing it,” continued Agnese; “ but when 
it is once done, and has well succeeded, what do 
you think the Father will say to you?—‘ Ah, 
daughter, it was a sad error, but it is done.’ 
The friars, you know, must talk so. But trust 
me, in his heart he will be very well satisfied.” 

Without being able to answer such reasoning, 
Lucia did not think it appeared very convincing : 
but Renzo, quite encouraged, said, “ Since it is 
thus, the thing is done.” 

“Gently,” said Agnese. ‘The witnesses, 
where are they to be found? Then, how will 
you manage to get at the Signor Curate, who 
has been shut up in his house two days? And 
how make him stand when you do get at him? 
for though he is weighty enough naturally ; I 
dare venture to say, when he sees you make 
your appearance in such a guise, he will become 
as nimble as a cat, and flee like the devil from 
holy water.” 

“1 have found a way—I’ve found one,” cried 
Reazo, striking the table with his clenched hand, 
till he made the dinner-things quiver and rattle 
with the blow; and he proceeded to relate his 
design, which Agnese entirely approved. 

“Tt is all confusion,” said Lucia; “ it is not 
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perfectly honest. Till now we have always 
acted sincerely ; let us go on in faith, and God 
will help us; Father Cristofero said so. Do lis- 
ten to his advice.” 

“Be guided by those who know better than 
you,” said Agnese gravely. “What need is 
there to ask advice? God bids us help our- 
selves, and then He will help us. We will tell 
the Father all about it when it is over.” 

“ Lucia,” said Renzo, “ will you fail me now? 
Have we not done like all good Christians? 
Ought we not now to have been man and wife ? 
Didn’t the Curate himself fix the day and hour? 
And whose fault is it if we are now obliged to 
use a little cunning? No, no; you won’t fail 
me. I am going, and will come back with an 
answer.” 

So saying, he gave Lucia an imploring look, 
and Agnese a very knowing glance, and hastily 
took his departure.—J_Promesst Sposa. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS.— 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 


a Roman emperor and philosopher, born in 
121 A.D. died in 180. His original name 
was Marcus Annius Verus; but his father 
having died while he was an infant, 
he was adopted by his uncle Aure- 
lius Antoninus (surnamed Pius), who 
was himself the adopted son and successor 
of the Emperor Hadrian. When the young 
man grew up, he dropped his last two names, 
assuming in their stead those of Aurelius 
Antoninus. At the age of twenty-five he 
married Faustina, the daughter of Antoni- 
nus Pius, with whom he had been associ- 
ated in the government, and whom he suc- 
ceeded in 161. His reign was upon the 
whole a prosperous one, though the empire 
was disturbed by hostilities with the Par- 
thians on the one side, and upon the Dan- 
ube on the other, and by questions growing 
out of the rapid extension of Christianity. 
He died in the neighborhood of Vienna, 
while conducting a campaign against the 
Germanic tribes. 

The education of Marcus Aurelius was 
carefully conducted. He early devoted 
himself to the study of the ethical philoso- 
phy of the Stoics, which he kept up to the 
close of his life. His Meditations, are com- 
prised in twelve Books, some of them con- 
sisting of brief aphorisms. They have 
been translated into English by Jeremy 
Collier (1702), and much better by George 
Long (1862). An admirable essay on the 
character and teachings of this philosophic 
emperor is contained in Canon Farrar’s 
Seekers after God (1868.) 
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FOR WHAT HE THANKED THE GODS. 


To the gods I am indebted for having good 
grand-fathers, good parents, a good sister, good 
teachers, good associates, good kinsmen and 
friends. Further, I owe it to the gods that 
I was not hurried into any offence against any 
of them, though I had a disposition which, if 
opportunity had offered, might have led me to do 
something of this kind. But, through their 
favor, there never was such a convenience of cir- 
cumstances as put me to the trial. .... 

Further, I am thankful to the gods that I was 
subjected to a ruler and [adoptive] father who 
was able to take away all pride from me, and to 
bring me to the knowledge that it was possible for 
aman to live in a palace without wanting either 
guards or embroidered dresses, or torches and 
statues, and such-like show ; but that it is in such 
a man’s power to bring himself very near to the 
fashion of a private person, without being for 
this reason either mean in thought, or more 
remiss in action, with respect to the things 
which must be done for the public interest in a 
manner that befits a ruler... .. 

I thank the gods that I did not make more 
proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the other 
studies in which I should perhaps have been 
completely engaged if I had seen that I was 
making progress in them ; that I made haste to 
place those who brought me up in the station of 
honor which they seemed to desire, without put- 
ting them off with the hope of my doing it some 
time after. 

I thank the gods that I received clear and 
frequent impressions about living in accord- 
ance with Nature, and what kind of a life that 
is; so that, so far as dependent on the gods, 
and their gifts and help and inspiration, nothing 
hindered me from forthwith living according to 
Nature; though I still fall short of it through 
my own fault, and not observing the admonition 
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of the gods, and, I may almost say, their direct 
instructions. 

I thank the gods that though it was my mother’s 
fate to die young, she spent the last years of her 
life with me; that I have such a wite, so obedi- 
ent, and so affectionate, and so simple; that I 
had abundance of good masters for my children ; 
and that when I had an inclination to philos- 
ophy, I did not waste my time on scribblers, 
or in the resolution of syllogisms, or occupy 
myself about the investigations of appearances 
in the heavens: for all these things require the 
help of the gods and fortune.— Meditations I. 


THE PRESENT ALONE IS OURS. 


Though thou shouldest be going to live three 
thousand years—and as many times ten thous- 
and years—still remember that no man loses 
any other life than this which he now lives, 
nor lives any other than this which he now 
loses. ‘The longest and the shortest are thus 
brought to the same. For the Present is the 
same to all, though that which is Past is not the 
same; and so that which is lost appears to be a 
mere moment. For a man cannot lose either 
the Past or the Future: for what a man has 
not, how can any one take this from him? 

These two things, then, thou must bear in 
mind: The first, that all things from eternity 
are of like forms, and come round in a circle ; 
and that it makes no difference whether a man 
shall see the same things during a hundred 
years, or two hundred years, or an indefinite 
time. And the second, that the longest liver, 
and he who will die soonest lose just the same. 
For the Present is the only thing of which a 
man can be deprived—if it is true that this is 
the only thing which he has, and that a man 
cannot lose a thing if he has it not.—Meditations, 
i, 
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THE OVERRULING GODS. 


If the gods have determined about me, and 
about the things which must happen to me, they 
have determined well: for it is not easy even to 
imagine a Deity without forethought. And as to 
doing any harm, why should they have any 
desire toward that? For what advantage 
would result to them from this, or to the whole 
which is the special object of their providence? 
But if they have not determined about me indi- 
vidually, they have certainly determined about the 
whole, at least, and the things which happen 
by way of sequence in the general arrangement ; 
and I ought to accept with pleasure, and to be 
content with them. 

But if they determine about nothing (which 
is wicked to believe,) or if we do believe it, let us 
neither sacrifice, nor pray, nor swear to them, 
nor do anything else which we do as if the gods 
were present and lived with us. But if, however, 
the gods determine about none of the things 
which concern us, I am able to determine about 
myself; and I can inquire about that which is 
useful to every man, and that which is conform- 
able to his own constitution and nature. But 
my nature is rational and social; and my city 
and country—so far as I am Antoninus—is 
Rome ; but so far as I am a man, it is the world. 
The things, then, which are useful to those cities 
are alone useful to me.— Meditations, VI. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten 
thousand years. Death hangs over thee. While 
thou livest—while it is in thy power—be good. 

Love the art—poor as it may be—which thou 
hast learned, and be content with it; and pass 
through the rest of life like one who has 
entrusted to the gods, with his whole soul, all 
that he has—making thyself neither the tyrant 
nor the slave of any man. .... 
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Be like the promontory against which the 
waves continually break, but it stands firm, and 
tames the fury of the water around it... .. 

It was a prayer of the Athenians: “ Rain, 
rain, O dear Zeus, down upon the ploughed 
fields of the Athenians, and on the plains!” 
Jn truth, we ought not to pray at all, or we 
ought to pray in this simple and noble fashion. 

Reverence that which is best in the Universe 
—and this is that which makes use of all things 
and directs all things. And, in like manner, 
also reverence that which is best in Thyself, and 
this is of the same kind as that. For in Thy- 
self also, that which makes use of every thing 
else is this, and thy life is directed by this..... 

Does anotherdo wrong ? Let him look to it. 
He has his own disposition, his own activity. I 
now have what the Universal Nature wills me 
to have; and I do what my nature now wills 


Let not future things disturb thee ; for thou 
wilt come to them, if it shall be necessary, hay- 
ing with thee the same Reason which thou 
usest for present things. 


RANDOLPH BARNES MARCY.— 


MARCY, Ranpo.tpy BARNES, an Amer- 
ican soldier and author, born at Greenwich, 
Mass., in 1812; died at Orange, N. J., in 
1887. He graduated at West Point in 
1832 ; served during the Black Hawk war, 
and subsequently on the frontier. Shortly 
after the opening of the war with Mexico, 
he was placed on recruiting service. He 
was engaged in an exploration of the Red 
River country in 1852-54; against the Sem- 
inoles of Florida in 1857; in the Utah Ix- 
pedition, 1857-58. In 1859 he acted as 
Paymaster-general of the northwestern 
posts; and was made Inspector-general in 
1861, with the rank of Brigadier-general of 
volunteers, During the civil war, until 
November, 1862, he was chief-of-staff to 
General McClellan, his son-in-law, after 
which he was assigned to inspection duties 
in various departments. In 1869 he was 
stationed at Washington as Inspector-gene- 
ral of the U.S. army, retaining his position 
until 1881, when he retired from the ser- 
vice. He wrote, Exploration of the Red 
River, (1858), The Prairie Traveler (1871.) 
Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border 
(1855), and Border Reminiscences (1859.) 


CAPTAIN MARTIN SCOTT, AND THE COON. 


When I first joined my regiment (the 5th U.S. 
Infantry) at Fort Howard, Green Bay, in the 
Spring of 1833, I was assigned to “D” Com- 
pany, then commanded by Captain Martin 
Scott of “coon” notoriety. The coon story 
has been so often related that it is probably fa- 
miliar to many ; but as I shall have a good deal 
to say about Captain Scott, whose peculiar rep- 
utation it aptly illustrates, it may not be amiss 
to give a brief repetition of it here. The story, 
as I understand, first appeared in a newspaper 
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published at Utica, N. Y., in 1840, and the pur- 
port of it was something like the following :— 

Captain Scott, with several friends, were sup- 
posed to have been hunting in the woods, and 
had beceme separated. As they were passing 
along, one of them discovered a raccoon sitting 
upon the highest limb of one of the tallest trees, and 
fired at him, but missed the object, and went on. 
Soon another of the party made his appearance, 
and delivered a shot, but with the same result ; 
and after this several others took shots at him, 
but all were equally unsuccessful : the coon was 
not harmed. After a while, however, Captain 
Scott passed that way, and, seeing the raccoon, 
drew up his rifle, and was in the act of pulling 
the trigger, when the coon said to him, ‘* Who 
are you ?”’~_He replied, “ My name is Scott.” — 
“What Scott?” inquired the coon.—-“ Why, 
Captain Scott.”—“Are you Captain Martin 
Scott?” said the coon.—“ The same,” was the 
answer.—‘ Then,” said the coon, ‘‘ you need 
not shoot ; ll come down.” 

This officer had served for many years at our 
most remote frontier posts, and he had always 
borne the reputation of having been the best 
shot of his day. His ambition consisted in 
owning the best horses, dogs, and guns; and he 
was a thorough sportsman and hunter, besides 
being a faithful and gallant soldier. 


MARTIN SCOTT AND THE BEAR. 


At an early day, when he was a boy only 
twelve years of age, living at his home in 
Bennington, Vermont, a bear made his appear- 
ance in that neighborhood, committing great 
havoc among the farmers’ sheep, and creating 
much alarm among the timid inhabitants of the 
surrounding country. So great was the excite- 
ment produced by the advent of this savage in- 
truder that the people of several towns turned 
out in mass to hunt him down. They organized 
into parties to scour all the adjacent mountains 
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and woodlands on a certain day, and were to as- 
semble at the hotel in Bennington after the 
day’s hunt was over. 

Now our young hero felt an earnest desire to 
participate in this exciting sport; but he was 
perfectly well aware that his father would not 
give his consent to such a proposal if it was pre- 
sented to him. He therefore very quietly got 
up before daylight on the appointed day, took 
an old smooth-bore gun of his father’s, loaded it, 
and started out alone into the mountain where 
the bear was last heard from. He wandered 
about nearly all day, but without discovering 
any signs of the animal, and at length turned 
toward home; and as he was descending the 
mountain, he came to a shelving rock, and was 
just in the act of passing over it, when suddenly 
he came upon the bear lying apparently asleep 
just beneath where he stood. He at once ranged 
the gun to his shoulder and tired; and he fortu- 
nately lodged its contents in the vitals of the 
beast, killing him instantly. 

He then started for the tavern where many 
of the hunters were congregated, and were rela- 
ting to each other the history of the day’s ex- 
perience. He told them that he had killed the 
bear; but they did not believe it possible, and 
it was with great difficulty that he finally per- 
suaded some of the men to go with him to ver. 
ify his statement. When they reached the 
place where the animal lay, they were amazed 
that so small a lad would have had the temerity 
to attack such a monster. He was a huge fel- 
low, and they were obliged to construct a stout 
litter to carry him into town. 

When they arrived at the entrance of the 
village they mounted Martin upon the top of 
the bear, and thus carried him in triumph 
through the street. On passing his father’s 
house, the old gentleman came out, and in a very 
abrupt manner said, ‘‘ Come down from there ! 
What are you doing up there, sir?”” The men 
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replied, ‘‘ Let the boy alone, for he has killed 
the bear!”? And thus they went on to the tav- 
ern, where they celebrated the event with great 
feasting and rejoicing. After this they dubbed 
Martin ‘‘ the Bear-hunter ;’’ and he has often 
a to me that this was the happiest day of his 
ife. 


MARTIN SCOTT ENTERS THE ARMY. 


As he was ploughing in the field one day dur- 
ing the year 1814, the postmaster of the village 
brought him a letter marked ‘“* War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant-general’s Office,” and directed 
to “Ensign Martin Scott,” on opening which 
he found a commission for himself as ensign in 
the United States Army. He had made no ap- 
plication for the appointment, and its being con- 
ferred upon him was a mystery which was never 
solved to the day of his death. He accepted 
his appointment, and forthwith joined his Com- 
pany at Sackett’s Harbor. He was shortly 
afterward sent to the Western frontier, where 
he found ample scope for the development of his 
skill as a marksman. 


SCOTT’S MARKSMANSHIP. 


His reputation for accurate rifle and pistol 
shooting was well deserved; and I am _ not 
aware that he was ever excelled, if indeed he 
was ever equalled, by any of his contemporaries. 
One of his performances with the pistol, which 
I have often heard vouched for by officers who 
had witnessed it, and which appears to me to re- 
quire more skill in the use of the arm than any 
other featI have heard of, was in taking two 
potatoes, throwing them into the air successively, 
and putting a pistol-ball through both of them 
as they were coming down. 

Some of his performances in rifle-shooting I 
have witnessed ; and for great accuracy I must 
acknowledge that they exceed anything of the 
kind J have ever seen. He proposed to me 
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upon one occasion that we should take an old- 
fashioned United States “gager” that he had, 
and determine which could load and fire three 
shots in the shortest space of time, and make 
the best target. 

Accordingly a playing-card, with a spot or 
‘‘bull’s-eye” in the centre, about the size of a 
dime was attached to a log of wood, and placed 
at seventy yards from where we proposed to 
stand. Captain Scott then took the rifle un- 
charged, with the powder-flask at hand, and the 
balls and patches in his mouth, and he made the 
three shots “off-hand” in one minute and 
twenty seconds. I then went myself to the 
target, and found one sound hole directly through 
the center of the bull’s-eye. I was surprised at 
the precision of the shot, but observed to the 
Captain that the other two had entirely missed 
the target. He shook his head, and called for 
an axe; when we split the log, and found the 
three balls in one mass, all having passed through 
the same round aperture directly in the centre 
of the card. He was also a very excellent 
marksman with a bird-gun ; and although I have 
seen him fire numerous shots, I do not remem- 
ber ever to have known him to miss his bird... 

As those persons who are not familiar with 
the history of Captain Scott may have some de- 
sire to know what became of him, & will add, 
for their information, that he was killed while 
gallantly leading forward his command in that 
most sanguinary battle of the Mexican war— 
Molino del Rey—fought in September, 1847— 
thirty-three years after he received his commis- 
ae in the U. 8. army.— Thirty Years of Army 
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MARLOWE, Curisroruer, an Hnglish 
dramatist, born at Canterbury, in 1564; 
killed in a tavern brawl at Deptford, in 
1593. He was the son of a shoemaker, 
entered Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he became Bachelor of Arts in 1583, 
and Master in 1587. His first tragedy, 
Tamburlaine was produced in 1586. This 
was soon followed by the powerful dramas, 
The Tragical History of the Life and 
Death of Dr. Faustus, The Jew of Malta, 
The Massacre of Paris, and Edward ITI. 
He was esteemed a worthy rival of Shakes- 
peare, and it is more than probable that he 
had some share in the production of the 
Second and Third parts of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI. The following extract from 
Dr, Faustus is a fair specimen of the 
merits and defects of Marlowe as a dram- 
atist +— 


THE DEATH OF FAUSTUS. 


Bad Angel—Now Faustus, let thine eyes 
with horror stare 
Into that vast perpetual torture-house. . . 
Those that are fed with sops of flaming fire, 
Were gluttons, and loved only delicates, 
Ard laughed to see the poor starve at their 
gates. 
But yet all these are nothing; thou shalt see 
Ten thousand tortures that more horrid be. 
Faust.—Oh, I have seen enough to torture 
me. 
Angel.—Nay, thou must feel them, taste the 
smart of all; 
He that loves pleasure must for pleasure fall. 
And so I leave thee, Faustus. [ Zxit.] 
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[ The clock strikes eleven.] 


Faust.—O Faustus ! 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live... . 

Stand still, ye ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never come. 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 

Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save hissoul!... 

The stars move still—time runs—the clock will 
strike.7 5 =. 

Oh, I’ll leap up to heaven! Who pulls me 
down ?— 

Yet I will callon Him! Oh spare me, Lucifer !— 

Where is it now ?—’Tis gone ! 

And see! a threatening arm, an angry brow! 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on 
me 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven! 

No!—Then will [ run headlong into the earth: 

Gape earth! Oh no; it will not harbor me— 

Ye stars that reigned at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath alloted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud ; 

That, when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 

But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven. 


[The watch strikes. ] 


Oh! half the hour is passed: ’twill all be past 
anon. 

Oh, if my soul must suffer for my sin, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain : 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 

A hundred thousand—and at last be saved; 

No end is limited to damnéd souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 

Or, why is this immortal soul that thou hast ? 

Oh, Pythagoras !—Metempsychosis |—were that 
true, 
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This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Into some brutish beast. 

All beasts are happy, for when they die 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements. . . « 
Now, Faustus, curse thyself—curse Lucifer, 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 


[The clock strikes twelve.] 
It strikes—it strikes! Now body turn to 
Biloesn a 
Oh, soul, be changed into small water-drops, 
Aud fall into the ocean—ne’er be found. 


The pretty poem “The Passionate Shep- 
herd to his Love,” has been attributed to 
Shakespeare, but there can be little 
doubt that it belongs to Marlowe. The 
“ Nymph’s Reply” has been attributed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but apparently on no sufhi- 
cient grounds. Itis by no means certain 
that it belongs to Marlowe; but it forms 
an appropriate pendant to the other, and 
so is worthy of preservation. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 


Come live with me and be my love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And IJ will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 


, 
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A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pulls 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs! 
An if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY. 


Tf all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s Spring, but sorrow’s Fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 


a 


FLORENCE MARRYAT.— 


MARRYAT, FroreNce, an English 
novelist, born at Brighton, in 1837. She 
is a daughter of Frederick Marryat, and is 
married to Mr. Francis Lean. She has suc- 
cessfully appeared, not only as a novelist, 
but as a lecturer, an operatic singer, and an 
actress. In 1872 she became the editor of 
London Society. Wer first novel, Love's 
Conflict, was published in 1865. She has 
subsequently written nearly fifty novels, 
among which are: For Hver and Kver © 
(1866), Nelly Brooks (1867), Véronique 
(1868), Petronel (1869), Her Lord and Mas. 
ter (1870), The Prey of the Gods (1871), 
No Valentines (1873), A Little Stephen 
(1877), Facing the Footlights (1883), Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground (1886.) She has also 
written the Life of Frederick Marryatt, her 
father, (1872.) 


A FAILURE IN TACT. 


Lady Rose Romilly spoke feelingly, for, care- 
less mother as she was when all went right with 
Too-too, she would have been less than woman 
could she have contemplated his late escape with 
indifference; but Véronique, try as she would, 
could not respond to her advances. She closed 
her eyes and turned her head away. 

The last question which had been put to her 
received no reply at all, until Lawson, annoyed 
at such discourteous behavior on the part of one 
whom she had acknowledged as an acquaintance, 
took her roughly to task in demanding an expla- 
nation of it. 

“Why don’t you answer my Lady, Sister 
Mary?” she said snappishly ; ‘‘you can’t be that 
bad that you’re unable to speak. Don’t you 
hear her asking you if there’s anything as she 
can do for you?” 

“But there’s nothing—nothing,” replied Vér- 
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onique, in a voice of pain, as she turned rest- 
lessly upon her pillow. ‘I want nothing except 
to be left alone.” 

‘“‘ Well! there’s manners, if ever I see ’em,” 
exclaimed the nurse in a tone of vexation. “I 
wouldn’t trouble myself about her any more, my 
Lady, if I were you. I’m sure I can’t tell 
what’s come to Sister Mary to-day, she ain’t a 
bit like herself.” 

“Hush, Lawson!” said Lady Rose, with 
every intention of being good-natured. “TJ dare 
say her head aches, and she does not feel in- 
clined to talk, and I have something for her 
here which will do her more good than words. 
My good girl, I won’t stay to worry you any 
longer to-day, but I hope we shall soon see you 
on deck again, and meanwhile, as I know that 
money is always more useful than any other 
present in a strange country, you must accept 
this from Captain Romilly and myself as a 
slight token of what we feel you have done for 
us ;” and as she concluded, Lady Rose thrust a 
bank-note for ten pounds between the closed 
fingers of Véronique’s passive hand, and pre- 
pared to leave the cabin. 

But in an instant her footsteps were arrested ; 
in an instant both women,—the mistress and 
the maid,—had turned with amazement to see 
the little Sister of Mercy spring into a sitting 
posture on her bed, and having first scornfully 
regarded the money which had been put into 
her hand, confront them with flushed cheeks 
and blazing eyes. 

‘‘ Did he tell you to give me this?” she cried, 
as with knitted brows she stared inquiringly in 
Lady Rose’s face. 

‘* He—he—do you mean Captain Romilly?” 
demanded the lady, half fearfully. ‘Oh dear, 
no! certainly not ; he does not even know of 
it. It is a little present from myself, although 
I said that you must consider it from both of us. 
But doubtless Captain Romilly will do more for 
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you on his own account; indeed, I am sure he 
will.— This is only from myself,—a little gift to 
mark my appreciation of what you did for Too- 
too.” 

“Then be pleased to take back your gift, 
madam,” said Véronique, haughtily, as she laid 
the bank-note upon the hand of Lady Rose, 
“and tell Captain Romilly from me that if he 
thinks I will take money, or any other benefit, 
from him, for the common service I have ren- 
dered to his—his child, he is very—very much 
—he is altogether mistaken;” and with this 
declaration Véronique buried her face in her 
pillow, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“Come away,” whispered Lawson, “ and let 
us send the doctor to her; she is going out of 
her senses; she’s got the deliriums, I assure you 
she has; she may do us an injury if we stay 
much longer.” 

And Lady Rose, looking from the bank-note 
returned upon her hands to where the Sister of 
Mercy lay convulsively sobbing on her pillow, 
really thought that the nurse’s suggestion had 
reason in it, and beat a hasty retreat from the 
steerage to her proper quarters, where, having 
an instinctive idea that her husband would 
blame her for the haste with which she had 
acted, she kept her own counsel, and directed 
Lawson to do the same, with respect to the 
whole proceeding.— Veronique. 


Some of her later novelsare: Gentleman 
and Oourtrer (1891), The Crown of Shame 
(1891), A Latal Silence (1891), The 
Nobler Sex (1892), How Like a Woman 
(1892), Parson Jones (1893), A Bankrupt 
Heart (1894), The Hampstead Mystery 
(1894), At Heart a Rake (1895). She 
has also written many works on spiritual- 
ism: There is No Death (1891), The Risen 
Dead, novel (1893), Spirit World (1894). 


FREDERICK MARRYAT.— 


MARRYAT, FREDERICK, an English 
novelist, born in 1792; died in 1848. At 
the age of fourteen he entered the Navy, 
having previously shown his inclination for 
a nautical life by running away to sea, 
During his service on the Jmpérieuse to 
which he was first assigned, he was present 
at more than fifty engagements, received 
rapid promotion, and in 1818 was awarded 
the medal of the Humane Society for “at 
least a dozen” rescues. In the Burmese 
War of 1824-25 he commanded the Larne. 
When, in 1830, he retired from the Navy, 
he was a Companion of the Bath, an officer 
of the League of Honor, and a member of 
other honorable orders. 

His first novel, Prank Mildmay was pub- 
lished in 1829, his second, The King’s Own, 
in 1830. His subsequent works were: 
Newton Forster (1832), The Pacha of Many 
Tales and The Pirate and. the Three Cut- 
ters (1835), Mr. Midshipman Easy, and 
Japhet in Search of a Father (1836), Peter 
Simple and Snarley-yow (1887), Jacob Faith- 
ful (1838), The Phantom Ship (1839), Olla 
Podrida, and Poor Jack (1840), Masterman 
Ready,and Joseph Rustbrook,or The Poach- 
er (1841), Percival Keene (1842), Monsieur 
Violet (1843), The Settlers in Canada and 
The Privateer’s Man (1844), The Mission, or 
Scenes in Africa (1845), The Children of the 
New Forest, and The Little Savage (1847), 
and Valerie, completed by another hand 
(1849). He also visited America, and in 
1839 published his impressions and opin- 
ions in A Diary in America, with Remarks 
on tts Institutions. 
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A PRUDENT SEA CAPTAIN. 


“Well, Mr. Cheeks, what are the carpenters 
about? ” 

“ Weston and Smallbridge are going on with 
the chairs—the whole of them will be finished 
to-morrow.” 

cel has 

“Smith is about the chest of drawers, to 
match the one in my Lady Capperbar’s bed- 
room.” 

“Very good. And what is Hilton about?” 

“ He has finished the spare leaf of the din- 
ing-table, sir; he is now about a little job for 
the second lieutenant.” 

« A job for the second lieutenant, sir! How 
often have I told you, Mr. Cheeks, that the 
carpenters are not to be employed, except on 
ship’s duty, without my special permission!” 

‘His standing bed-place is broken sir; he is 
only getting out a chock or two.” 

“Mr. Cheeks, you have disobeyed my most 
positive orders. By the by, sir, I understand 
you were not sober last night.” 

‘¢ Please your honor,” replied the carpenter, 
“1 wasn’t drunk—I was only a little fresh.” 

“Take you care, Mr. Cheeks. Well, now, 
what are the rest of your crew about?” 

“Why, Thompson and Waters are cutting 
out the pales for the garden out of the jib- 
boom ; [I’ve saved the heel to return.” 

“Very well; but there won’t be enough, 
will there ?” 

“No, sir; it will take a hand-mast to finish 
the whole.” 

“Then we must expend one when we go out 
again. We can carry away a top-mast, and 
make a new one out of the hand-mast at sea, 
In the meantime, if the sawyers have nothing 
to do, they may as well cut the palings at 
once. And now, let me see—oh, the painters 
must go on shore to finish the attics.” 

“Yes, sir; but my Lady Capperbar wishes 
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the jealowsces to be painted vermilion; she 
says it will look more rural.” 

“Mrs. Capperbar ought to know enough 
about ship’s stores by this time to be aware that 
we are only allowed three colours. She may 
choose or mix them as she pleases ; but as for 
going to the expense of buying paint, I can’t 
afford it. What are the rest of the men about?” 

“ Repairing the second cutter, and making a 
new mast for the pinnace.” 

“ By the by—that puts me in mind of it— 
have you expended any of the boat’s masts?” 

‘‘Only the one carried away, sir.” 

“'Then you must expend two more. Mrs. C. 
has just sent me off a list of a few things that 
she wishes made while we are at anchor, and [ 
see two poles for clothes-lines. Saw off the 
sheave-holes and put two pegs through at right 
angles—you know how I mean?” 

“Yes, sir. What am [ to do, sir, about the 
cucumber frame? My Lady Capperbar says 
she must have it, and I haven’t glass enough. 
They grumbled at the yard last time.” 

“Mrs. C. must wait a little. What are the 
armourers about ?” 

“They have been so busy with your work, 
sir, that the arms are in a very bad condition. 
The first lieutenant said yesterday that they 
were a disgrace to the ship.” 

‘“Who dares say that?” 

‘The first lieutenant, sir.” 

‘Well, then, let them rub up the arms, and 
let me know when they are done, and we'll get 
the forge up.” 

“The armourer has made six rakes and six 
hoes, and the two little hoes for the children ; 
but he says that he can’t make a spade.” 

«Then I’ll take his warrant away, by heav- 
ens! since he does not know his duty. That 
will do, Mr. Cheeks. I shall overlook your 
being in liquor this time; but take care. Send 
the boatswain to me.”—TZhe King’s Own. 
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MARSH, Georce PrerRKrys, an Ameri- 
can scholar and diplomatist, born at Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1801; died at Vallombrosa, 
Italy,in1882. He graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1822, studied law, and entered upon prac- 
tice at Burlington, Vt. He was elected as 
Representative in Congress in 1842, holding 
his seat until 1849, when he resigned, in 
order to become Minister to Turkey, which 
position he held until 1853. In 1861 he 
was appointed Minister to the newly formed 
Kingdom of Italy, which position he held 
until his death. Both before and after his 
appointment to the Ministry in Italy he de- 
voted himself largely to philological studies. 
His principal works in this department are: 
Lectures on the Hnglish Language (1861), 
Origin and History of the English Language 
(1862.) He also wrote Man and Nature, 
or Physical Geography, as Modified by Hu- 
man Action (1864); this work, entirely re- 
written, was published in 1874 under the 
title, The Harth, as Modified by Human 
Action. 

His wife, CAROLINE CRANE MARsH,(born 
at Berkley, Mass., in 1816) has published 
The Hallig, a tale translated from the Ger- 
man of Biernatzki (1857), and Wolfe of the 
Knoll, and other Poems (1860). In 1888 
she published Life and Letters of George 
Perkins Marsh. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT IN OUR LANGUAGE. 


The Anglo-Saxon represents at once the ma- 
terial sub-stratum and the formative principle of 
the English language. You may eliminate all 
the other ingredients, and there still subsists a 
speech, of itself sufficient for all the great pur- 
poses of temporal and spiritual life, and capable 
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of such growth and development from its own 
native sources, and by its own inherent strength, 
as to fit it also for all the factitious wants and 
new-found conveniences of the most artificial 
stages of human society. If, on the other hand, 
you strike out the Saxon element, there remains 
but a jumble of articulate sounds without coher- 
ence, syntactic relation, or intelligible significance. 


THE NON-SAXON ELEMENT. 


But though possessed of this inexhaustible 
mine of native metal, we have rifled the whole 
orbis verborum—the world of words—to aug- 
ment our overflowing stores, so that every speech 
and nation under heaven has contributed some 
jewels to enrich our cabinet, or, at the least, some 
humble implement to facilitate the communica- 
tion essential to the proper discharge of the du- 
ties and the performance of the labors of moral 
and material life. These foreign conquests, in- 
deed, have not been achieved, these conquests 
won, without some shedding of Saxon blood— 
some sacrifice of domestic coin; and if we have 
gained largely in vocabulary, we have, for the 
time at least, lost no small portion of that origi- 
nal constructive power whereby we could have 
fabricated a nomenclature scarcely less wide and 
diversified than that which we have borrowed 
from so distant and diversified sources. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 


English no longer exercises-—though we may 
hopeit still possesses—the Protean gift of transfor- 
mation which could at pleasure verbalize a noun, 
whether substantive or adjective, and the con- 
trary. We have dropped the variety of signifi- 
cant endings, which indicated not only the gram- 
matical character, but the grammatical relations 
of the words of the period; and with them 
sacrificed the power of varying the arrange- 
ment of the sentence according to the em- 
phasis, so as always to use the right word in 
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the right place; we have suffered to perish a 
great number of forcible descriptive terms ; and, 
finally, we no longer enjoy the convenience of 
framing at pleasure new words out of old and 
familiar material, by known rules of derivation 
and composition, butare able to increase our vo- 
cabulary only by borrowing from foreign and, 
for the most part, unallied sources. Neverthe- 
less, in the opinion of able judges, our gains, upon 
the whole, so far at least as the vocaburary is 
concerned, more than balance the losses. Our 
language has become more copious, more flexi- 
ble, more refined, and capable of greater philo- 
sophical precision, and a wider variety of ex- 
pression. 


IMPOVERISHMENT OF OUROWN POETIC DICTION. 


Our losses are greatest in the poetic dialect ; 
nor have they in this department—except for 
didactic and epic verse-—been at all balanced by 
our acquisitions from the Latin and the French— 
or rather from the former through the latter. 
We have suffered in the vocabulary suited to 
idyllic and to rural poetry, in the language of the 
domestic affections, and the sensibilities of every- 
day social life. In short, while the nomencla- 
ture of Art has been enriched, the voice of Na- 
ture has grown thin and poor; and, at the same 
time, in the loss of the soft inflection of the 
Saxon grammar, English prosody has sustained 
an injury which no variety of foreign termina- 
tion can compensate. 

The recovery and restoration of very many 
half-forgotten and wholly unsupplied Saxon 
words and of some of the melodious endings 
which gave such variety and charm to rhyme, is 
yet possible; and it is here that I look to one 
of the greatest benefits to our literature from the 
study of our ancient mother-tongue. Even 
Chaucer, whom a week’s labor will make almost 
as intelligible as Dryden, might furnish our bards 
an ample harvest ; and a knowledge of the exist« 
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ing remains of Anglo-Saxon literature would 
enable us to give to our poetic vocabulary and 
our rhythm a compass and a beauty surpassed by 
that of no modern tongue. 


COMPASS OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


The number of English words not yet obsolete, 
but found in good authors, or in approved usage 
by correct speakers, including the nomenclature 
of science and the arts, does not probably fall 
short of one hundred thousand. Now there are 
persons who know this vocabulary in nearly its 
whole extent, but they understand a large pro- 
portion of it much as they are acquainted with 
Greek or Latin—that is, as the dialect of books, 
or of special arts or professions, and not as a 
living speech, the common language of daily and 
hourly thought. Or, if like some celebrated 
English and American orators, living and dead, 
they are able upon occasion, to bring into the 
field in the war of words, even the half of this 
vast array of light and heavy troops, yet they 
habitually content themselves with a much less 
imposing display of verbal force, and use for 
ordinary purposes but a very small proportion of 
the words they have at their command. But of 
our immense magazine of words, and their com- 
binations, every man selects his own implements 
and weapons; and we should find in the verbal 
repertory of each individual, if it were fairly laid 
open to us,a key which would unlock many 
mysteries of his particular humanity, many 
secrets of his private history. 

Few writers or speakers use as many as ten 
thousand words, ordinary persons of fair intel- 
ligence, not above three or four thousand. If a 
scholar were to be required to name, without 
examination, the authors whose English vocab- 
ulary was the largest, he would probably specify 
the all-embracing Shakespeare, and the all- 
knowing Milton. And yet in all the works of 
the great dramatist there seem not more than 
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fifteen thousand words; in the poems of Milton 
not above eight thousand. ‘The whole number 
of Egyptian hieroglyphic symbols does not 
exceed eight hundred, and the entire Italian 
operatic vocabulary is said to be scarcely more 
extensive.—Lectures on the English Language. 


MAGNITUDE IN LIVING ORGANISMS, 


Nature has no unit of magnitude by which she 
measures her works. Man takes his standards 
of dimension from himself. The hair’s breadth 
was his minimum until the microscope told him 
that there are animated creatures to which one 
of the hairs of his head is a larger cylinder than 
is the trunk of the giant California red-wood to 
him. He borrows his inch from the breadth of 
his thumb, his palm and span from the width 
of his hand or the spread of his fingers, his foot 
from the length of the organ so named ; his cubit 
is the distance from the tip of his middle finger 
to his elbow, and his fathom is the space he can 
measure with his outstretched arms. 

To a being who instinctively finds the standard 
of all magnitudes in his own material frame, 
all objects exceeding his own dimensions are 
absolutely great, all falling short of them are 
absolutely small. Hence we habitually regard 
the whale and the elephant as essentially large, 
and therefore important creatures; and the 
animalcule as an essentially small, and therefore 
unimportant organism. But no geological forma- 
tion owes its origin to the labors or the remains 
of the huge mammal, while the animalcule com- 
poses, or has furnished, the substances of strata 
thousands of feet in thickness, and extending in 
unbroken beds over many degrees of territorial 
surface. 

If man is destined to inhabit the earth much 
longer, and to advance in natural knowledge 
with the rapidity which has marked his progress 
in physical science for the last two or three 
centuries, he will learn to put a wiser estimate 
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on the works of creation, and will derive not 
only great instruction from studying the ways of 
nature in her obscurest, humblest walks, but 
great material advantage from stimulating her 
productive energies in provinces of her empire 
hitherto regarded forever inaccessible, utterly 
barren.— Man and Nature. 


JOHN MARSHALL 


MARSHALL, Joun, an American jurist 
born in Fauquier county, Virginia in 1755, 
died at Philadelphia in 1835. He enlisted in 
the provincial army early in the war of the 
Revolution, attained the rank of captain in 
1777, and was present at the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 
His term of enlistment having expired, he 
resumed the study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1780. In 1782 he was elected 
to the Legislature of Virginia, and con- 
tinued a member of that body until 1795. 
In 1797 he was sent with Pinckney and 
Gerry on a mission to France; and was in 
1799 elected to Congress. In 1801 he was 
made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and retained that posi- 
tion until his death, thirty-five years after- 
wards. Apart from his Judicial Decisions, 
of which a volume was published in 1839, 
his reputation rests upon his Life of George 
Washington (5 vols., 1805.) 


WASHINGTON AS A STATESMAN, 


In his civil administration, as in his military 
career, were exhibited ample and repeated proots 
of that practical good sense, of that sound judg- 
ment which is perhaps the most rare, and is cer- 
tainly the most valuable quality of the human 
mind. Devoting himself to the duties of his 
station, and pursuing no object distinct from the 
public good, he was accustomed to contemplate 
at a distance those critical situations in which 
the United States might probably be placed; 
and to digest, before the occasion required ac- 
tion, the line of conduct which it would be proper 
to observe. Taught to distrust first impressions, 
he sought to acquire all the information which 
was attainable, and to hear without prejudice all 
the reasons which could be urged for or against a 
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particular measure. His own judgment was 
suspended until it became necessary to deter- 
mine; and his decisions, thus maturely made, 
were seldom if ever to be shaken. His conduct, 
therefore, was systematic, and the great objects 
of his administration were steadily pushed. . « 

No man has ever appeared upon the theatre 
of public action whose integrity was more incor- 
ruptible, or whose principles were more per- 
fectly free from the contamination of those self- 
ish and unworthy passions which find their 
nourishment in the conflicts of party. Having 
no views which required concealment, his real 
and avowed motives were the same; and his 
whole correspondence does not furnish a single 
case from which even an enemy would inter 
that he was capable, under any circumstances, 
of stooping to the employment of duplicity. No 
truth can be uttered with more confidence than 
that his ends were always upright, and his 
means always pure. He exhibits the rare ex- 
ample of a politician to whom wiles were abso- 
lutely unknown, and whose professions to foreign 
governments and to his own countrymen were 
always sincere. In him was fully exemplified 
the real distinction which forever exists be- 
tween wisdom and cunning, and the importance 
as well as truth of the maxim that “honesty is 
the best policy.” .... 

It is impossible to contemplate the great 
events which have occurred in the United States 
under the auspices of Washington, without as- 
cribing them in some measure to him. If we 
ask the causes of the prosperous issue of a war 
against the successful termination of which there 
were so many probabilities ; of the good which 
was produced and the ill which was avoided 
during an administration fated to contend with 
the strongest prejudices that a combination of 
circumstances and of passions could produce; 
of the constant favor of the great mass of his 
fellow-citizens ; and of the confidence which to 
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the last moment of his life they reposed in him 
—the answer, so far as these causes may be 
found in his character, will furnish a lesson well 
meriting the attention of those who are candi- 
dates for political fame. 

Endowed by nature with a sound judgment 
and an active, discriminating mind, he feared 
not that laborious attention which made him 
perfectly master of those subjects, in all their 
relations, on which he was to decide. And this 
essential quality was guided by an unvarying 
sense of moral right which would tolerate the 
employment only of those means that would 
bear the most rigid examination; by a fairness 
of intention which neither sought nor required 
disguise ; and by a purity of virtue which was 
not only untainted but unsuspected. 

Respecting, as the first magistrate in a free 
government must ever do, the real and deliber- 
ate sentiments of the people, their gusts of pas- 
sion passed over without ruffling the smooth 
surface of his mind. ‘Trusting to the reflecting 
good sense of the nation for approbation and 
support, he had the magnanimity to pursue its 
real interests in opposition to its temporary pre- 
jadices; and though far from being regardless 
of popular favor, he could never stoop to retain 
by deserving to lose it. In more instances than 
one we find him committing his whole popu- 
larity to hazard, and pursuing steadily, in op- 
position to a torrent, which would have over- 
whelmed a man of ordinary firmness, that course 
which had been dictated by a sense of duty.— 
Life of Washington. 
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MARSTON, Joun, an English dramatist, 
born about 1575; died in 1634. Of his 
personal life there is little more authenti- 
cally recorded than that he was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; that he 
entered the Middle Temple, London, where 
he was chosen lecturer in 1598; that he 
was a friend of Ben. Jonson, to whom in 
1605 he dedicated his drama The Malcon- 
tent; and that he was associated with Jon- 
son and Chapman in producing the comedy 
of Hastward Ho! (1605), for which the 
authors were imprisoned on account of 
alleged libels against the Scotch. An edi- 
tion of his Works, consisting of six dramas, 
and some satires, edited by J. O. Halliwell, 
was published in 1856. 


THE SCHOLAR AND HIS SPANIEL. 


I was a scholar. Seven useful springs 

Did I deflower in quotations 

Of crossed opinions ’bout the soul of man: 

The more I learnt, the more I learnt to doubt. 

“ Delight,” my spaniel, slept while I turned 
leaves, 

Tossed o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 

Of titled words—and still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins—and still my spaniel slept; 

And I held converse with Zabarell, 

Aquinas, Scotus and the musty saw 

Of antique Donate—still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I: First, on set anima; 

Then, an it were mortal. Oh, hold, hold! ai 
that 

They’re at brain-buffets, fell by the ears amain 

Pell-mell together—still my spaniel slept. 

Then, whether ’twere corporeal, local, fixed, 

Ex traduce; but whether ’t had free-will 

Or no. Hot philosophers 
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Stood banding factions, all so strongly propped, 

I staggered, knew not which was firmer parts, 

But thought, quoted, read, observed, and pried 

Stuffed noting-books—and still my spaniel slept. 

At length he waked and yawned; and by yon 
skys 

For aught I know, he knew as much as I. 


TO EVERLASTING OBLIVION. 


Thou mighty gulf! insatiate cormorant! 
Deride me not, though I seem petulant, 
To fall into thy chops. Let others pray 
For ever their fair poems flourish may, 
But as for me, hungry Oblivion, 
Devour me quick. Accept my orison, 
My earnest prayers, which do importune thee 
With gloomy shade of thy still empery 
To veil both me and my rude poesy. 
Far worthier lines, in silence of thy state, 
Do sleep securely, free from love or hate; 
From which this living ne’er can be exempt, 
But whilst it breathes will hate and fury tempt. 
Then close his eyes with thy all-dimming hand, 
Which not right-glorious actions can withstand. 
Peace, hateful tongues! I now in silence pace, 
Unless some hound do wake me from my place.— 
I with this sharp, yet well meant poesy 
Will sleep secure, right free from injury 
Of cankered hate or rankest villainy. 
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MARSTON, Puitie BourkE (1850- 
1887), an English poet and essayist, born at 
London. He was the son of Westland 
Marston, dramatist and poet, and the child 
upon whom Miss Mulock wrote the poem 
“Philip, my King.’ In his fourth year a 
“cataract” began to form upon both of his 
“large, brown eyes,” and he soon became 
totally blind. He was, however, well edu- 
cated, manifested unusual precocity, con- 
tributing verse to the Cornhill Magazine 
and other periodicals. Song-Zide, his first 
volume of poems, appeared in 1870. This 
was followed, in 1875, by <All in All, and 
by Wind Voices in 1888. He contributed 
critical and biographical articles to English 
and American periodicals. His biograph- 
ico-critical paper on James Thomson in 
Ward’s “ English Poets” perhaps shows him 
at his best as an essayist. This James 
Thomson was a Scottish poet, born in 
1834, died in 1882, and an altogether differ- 
ent person from that other Scottish poet of 
the same name, the author of Zhe Seasons. 


JAMES THOMSON, THE ‘‘POET OF DESPAIR.” 


James Thomson, though his works were few, 
and his death comparatively early, was still one 
of the most remarkable poets of this century. 
Most of the poets of our time have flirted with 
pessimism; but through their beautifully ex- 
pressed sorrow we cannot help seeing that, on 
the whole, they are less sad than they seem; or 
that, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, they have laid 
hold of a stern kind of philosophic consolation. 
It was reserved for Thomson to write the real 
poem of despair; it was for him to say the ulti- 
mate word about melancholia—for, of course, it 
is the result of that disorder which is depicted 
in The City of Dreadful Night. It was for him 
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to gauge its horrible shapes, and to understand 
its revelations of darkness, as Shelley and others 
have understood revelations of light. As soon 
as we have read the opening pages of Zhe City 
of Dreadful Night, we feel transported to a land 
of infinite tragedy. 

It has been contended that because life itself 
is so tragic, such poems as Thomson’s are 
worse than needless; but the true reason for the 
existence of this particular poem is given by its 
author in the following lines :— 


“Yes, here and there some weary wanderer 
In that same city of tremendous night, 
Will understand the speech and feel a stir 
Of fellowship in all disastrous fight. 
I suffer mute and lonely, yet another 
Uplifts his voice to let me know a brother 
Travels the same wild paths, though out of sight.” 


Happily all men have not walked in Thom- 
son’s City of Despair ; but too many have done 
so, and they must feel a bitter kind of comfort 
—such comfort as comes of tears—in having 
all its horrors so faithfully and sympathetically 
recorded... . 

In these days of poetic schools—to some one 
of which a man must generally be relegated, 
if his work is to be considered at all—there is 
something remarkable in the solitariness of this 
poet, who can be classed in no poetic fraternity. 
It is not likely that The City of Dreadful Night, 
through the awful blackness of which no ray of 
light penetrates, will ever be a popular poem ; 
but amid the uncertainties of modern specula- 
tion, the hesitating lights which still too often 
discover no sure track, the poem will stand out 
as a monument of solemn and uncompromising 
gloom. Intense sincerity, joined to a vivid im- 
agination, constitute Thomson’s claims to be re- 
membered. This strong individuality—whether 
expressing itself in life or poetry—is not wel- 
come to all persons; but those on whom it 
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seizes find in it a fascination which it is difficult 
for any other quality to substitute. 


FROM FAR. 


O Love, come back across the weary way 
Thou didst go yesterday— 
Dear Love, come back ! 


“T am too far upon my way to turn; 
Be silent, hearts that yearn 
Upon my track.” 


O Love! Love! Love! sweet Love! we are 
undone, 
If thou indeed be gone 
Where lost things are. 


“ Beyond the extremest sea’s waste light and 
noise, 
As from Ghost-land, thy voice 
Is borne afar.” 


O Love, what was our sin that we should be 
Forsaken thus by thee ? 
So hard a lot! 


«‘Upon your hearts my hands and lips were set-— 
My lips of fire—and yet 
Ye knew me not.” 


Nay, surely, Love! We know thee well, sweet 
Love! 
Did we not breathe and move 
Within thy light ? 


“Ye did reject my thorns who wore my roses: 
Now darkness closes 
Upon your sight.” 


O Love! stern Love! be not implacable: 
We loved thee, Love so well! 
Come back to us! 
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“To whom, and where, and by what weary 
way, 
That I went yesterday, 
Shall I come thus?” 


Oh, weep, weep, weep! for Love, who tarried 
long, 
With many a kiss and song, 
Has taken wing. 


No more he lightens in our eyes like fire 
He heeds not our desire, 
Or songs we sing. 
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MARTIN, Bon-Louis Henrt, a French 
historian, born at St. Quentin, in 1810; 
died at Paris, in 1883. He was destined by 
his father, a civil judge, to follow the legal 
profession. But going up to Paris to com- 
plete his legal studies, he turned his atten- 
tion to historical literature, and before 
completing his twenty-third year had writ- 
ten four historical novels, one of which was 
La Vielle Fronde (1831). In 1832 he was 
invited to take part in a compilation from 
early chronicles in French history. The 
greater part of the work fell ultimately 
into the bands of Martin, and was pub- 
lished in 1838, and subsequently. He had 
in the meanwhile resolved to write an ori- 
ginal History of France. This appeared 
in 1833-86, in 15 vols. This edition was 
hardly printed when the author set about 
re-writing it—a work which occupied sev- 
enteen years (1837-54) and was published 
in installments. It was received with the 
highest favor. For the first Part, the 
Academy of Inscription and Belle Lettres, 
in 1844, awarded him the great Gobert 
Prize of 10,000 francs; for a subsequent 
Part the French Academy, in 18061, 
awarded him the second prize—the first 
being reserved for Thierry, who died in 
1856, when the first prize was awarded to 
Martin; and finally in 1869, the Institute 
awarded to Martin’s /istory the great 
biennial prize of 20,000 francs. 

A fourth and final revision of this His- 
tory of France, so thoroughly re-written 
as to be essentially a new work, was 
issued in 1855-60, in 16 large 800 page 
volumes, with an additional Index vol- 
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ume. It may properly be divided into 
eight Parts, each treating of some special 
consecutive era in French History. A 
translation of the entire work was under- 
taken, with the express sanction of the 
author, by Mary L. Booth, of New York. 
Only the two concluding Parts of this 
translation have been published. They 
treat of “The Reign of Louis XIV,” and 
the Decline of the French Monarchy (1864— 
1866). For each of these Parts the author 
furnished a Preface addressed especially to 
American readers of the work as thus 
translated. 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


At the present [Jan. 1865] critical juncture, 
in. the midst of great events which may involve 
the future of many generations, it is useful to 
bring American thought into connection with 
French thought, to overthrow mutual pre- 
judices, to interest them as much as possible in 
each other, and to bind together those two na- 
tions, whose moral harmony is so essential to 
the liberty of the world and the progress of 
humanity. Two destinies are here in question, 
which should be developed in the same direction, 
instead of running counter to each other in the 
Old and New Worlds. 

America is destined to develop without 
obstacle all that Christian democracy can pro- 
duce on a virgin soil, after she has extirpated by 
such terrible sacrifices the blighting cancer of 
slavery. France is destined to become among 
European nations—her sisters and equals—the 
moral centre of activity of the federation which 
will rejuvenate Old Europe, after having repelled 
the Muscovite despotism—the shameful malady 
of Europe, as slavery is that of America. The 
double danger to be averted is that, for lack of 
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well knowing and understanding each other, 
both sides will be misled: France and her 
neighbors so far as to favor the slave system, 
America so far as to countenance Czarism—the 
absolute antithesis of self-government, the born 
enemy of all civilization founded on liberty, all 
right and all law. Providence will not permit, 
let us trust, a misunderstanding so fatal... .. 


PERIODS IN FRENCH HISTORY. 


The HMistory of France, which embraces so 
many centuries, may be divided into several 
series. The translator has deemed it advisable 
to begin by offering to the American reader the 
modern periods which, more nearly related to 
ideas and questions now agitated among us—and, 
above all, to the existing causes of anxiety—are 
susceptible of a livelier and more immediate in- 
terest. He will give later the series which con- 
cern the more ancient epochs. May less stormy 
times then leave the public more at liberty to 
taste sufficient tranquillity to respond to the 
scientific interest inspired by distant ages. 

“ The Age of Louis XIV., which is published 
first by the translator, may interest the Ameri- 
can reader above all by contrast. Louis the 
Great was the great adversary with which that 
Protestant liberty, from which America was 
born, had to contend. The author of the Wistory 
of France, who professes principles quite oppo- 
site to those of the ancient régime and the old 
French Monarchy, has set forth, with all the 
impartiality in his power, the lustre and the 
greatness of this monarchy, and the brilliant 
society of which it was for some time the 
nucleus; but, the more resplendent were men 
and things, the more decisive is the conclusion, 
since all this glory ended only in one vast ruin. 
The principles, Louis XIV. and Bossuet—the 
principles of political and religious absolutism— 
are irrevocably condemned. 

In the period which follows the reign of Louis 
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XIV. the reader will see developed the opposite 
principles; that is, the principles of philosophy 
and free thought; he will see France regener- 
ated by them, although still enveloped in the 
forms of the ancient régime, spring to the assist- 
ance of the infant American Republic, and aid 
its forming beyond the ocean—the new demo- 
cratic world: beginning, as is her wont, by aid- 
ing others before occupying herself with her own 
affairs and attempting her own revolution, 
through the phases of which she has been pass- 
ing since 1789. 

Later, the first parts of the History of France 
will be resumed and presented to the reader. 
We shall there show the common origin of the 
nations of Western Europe; we shall refute by 
facts the exaggeration of the popular opinion 
concerning the exclusively Anglo-Saxon origin 
of England, and consequently of America; we 
shall show a more ancient race—the Celtic and 
Breton race—which remained the basis of 
France, and which left a deep stratum in 
England under the stratum of Anglo-Saxon con- 
querors, in their turn covered over by a Franco- 
Norman stratum in the Middle Ages. 

We shall then describe the successive growth 
of France through the intermediate ages and the 
Renaissance. In our narration we shall behold 
France—the true centre of the Christian Repub- 
lic in the Middle Ages—losing the initiative in 
Europe, at the period of the Reformation ; we 
shall weigh the causes by which France, while 
again taking the lead of the European social 
advance, and the direction of ideas in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, has found her 
political growth fettered, and herself involved, 
with respect to the order of facts, in a course 
which has hitherto rendered so difficult the defi- 
nitive establishment of the régime of liberty—an 
establishment which she will never renounce, 
and which she must finally attain and fix upon 
her soil. 
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The foregoing passages are properly pre- 
fatory to Miss Booth’s translation of the 
Seventh Part ofthe author's History of 
France, published in 1855. Next year she 
brought out her translation of the Highth and 
concluding part of the work, bringing the 
narrative down to 1789—the period at 
which Thiers begins his History of the 
French fevolution. For this installment 
M. Martin also furnished a Preface, written 
in November, 1865, and addressed to “ the 
American Reader :” 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE OLD FRENCH MON= 
ARCHY. 


The essential characteristics of this last period 
of ancient France are: First, the decline of the 
monarchy of the privileged orders (nobility and 
clergy), and the great monarchical magistracy 
(parliaments)—in short of all the ancient ré- 
gime; Secondly, the continual rise of the 
“Third Estate” (bourgeoisie), and the constant 
progress of the sciences and of social and politi- 
cal ideas—the ideas of humanity, justice, liberty 
and equality; and, Thirdly, the decline, per 
contra, of religious and metaphysical ideas, the 
effect of the reaction against the abuse of religion 
under Louis XIV. From this progress on the 
one hand, and the decline on the other, would 
result both the greatness and the inadequacy of 
the French Revolution, which, after three-quart- 
ers of acentury of effort and conflict, has not yet 
succeeded in uniting these two orders of ideas— 
the political idea and the religious idea—in the 
new conception demanded of the future. 


THE FRENCH MONARCHY AND THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


These two volumes narrate the double pro- 
gress, in an inverse direction, of the monarchy 
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towards its ruin, and of public spirit towards 
its revolutionary growth, until this spirit be- 
came strong enough to pass from the sphere of 
ideas to those of facts; to enforce upon royalty 
the ministry of Turgot, then the American war, 
and then to oblige the Monarchy itself to aid by 
the sword of France in the foundation of the 
model Republic, which was about to realize, on 
the other side of the ocean, the Utopian vision of 
our philosophers become a truth. 

Let the reader of the New World transport 
himself, for a moment, in spirit to Old Europe, 
in order to behold from the shores of France, 
and with the sentiments and moral tendencies of 
the French of the eighteenth century, the rising 
above the waves of the Atlantic of that new sun 
which, contrary to the laws of astronomy, dawned 
in the West. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE IN 1865. 


This sun of liberty seemed of late on the 
point of an eclipse. It was predicted that its 
disk, shorn of its rays, and tinged of a bloody 
red, was about tobecome extinct. But the star, 
conquering its malignant influences, shines to- 
day with a more brilliant splendor than ever, and 
pursues its triumphant career. The destinies of 
the Great Republic are henceforth assured. 

It was said that the pestilent excrescence 
which it bore on its side was incurable. But the 
cancer of slavery has been extirpated by the 
sword, and the wound is already cicatrized. It 
was said that American liberty would perish in 
the first great war; that every democracy that 
had recourse to the sword was doomed to mili- 
tary dictatorship. The great armies have come; 
the dictatorship has not yet appeared, and the 
free institutions remain standing. The armies 
have laid down before the law the weapon which 
they had taken up in defense of the law. The 
Chief Magistrate, immolated by the enemies of 
the people, has been peaceably succeeded by an- 
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other faithful representative of equal liberiy. 
The work hallowed by the blood of the great 
martyr of democracy—the work of reparation— 
will be achieved, to the honor of America and 
for the example of the world. ... . 

Between America, delivered from slavery, and 
restored to the unlimited development of her in- 
comparable activity, her creative force, and her 
purified liberty, and Europe, rid of the mischiev- 
ous Muscovite influence—Europe regenerated 
by the spontaneous and fruitful association of 
her nationalties, and at liberty to set to work 
both her rich treasured ideas, arts and traditions, 
and the divers inspirations of her national char- 
acteristics—varied notes of a brilliant concert— 
what happy exchanges will unceasingly be ef- 
fected for the purpose of developing and insur- 
ing the peaceful future of civilization over the 
whole globe! 

The year 1776 created the New World. The 
year 1789 inaugurated the regeneration of the 
Old World. Despite so many oscillations and 
reactions, the regenerating, with God’s aid, will 
be achieved. These two immortal dates opened 
a new era to the history of the human race. 


SIR THEODORE MARTIN.— 


MARTIN, Str THEropore, a British 
publicist and author, born at Edinburgh in 
1816. After practicing law at Edinburgh 
for several years, he went to London in 
1845, where he established himself as a 
“parliamentary agent,” that is, a man whose 
profession is to promote the passage of pri- 
vate bills in parliament. He first became 
known as an author under the pseudonym 
of “ Bon Gualtier,” over which, in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Aytoun, he put forth the 
Book of Ballads, and a volume of Poems 
and Ballads of Goethe (1858). Among 
his numerous translations are the version of 
Henrik Hertz’s fine Danish drama, King 
Rene’s Daughter, the principal character in 
which was enacted by Miss Helen Faucit, 
who in 1851 became his wife, and Oehlen- 
schliger’s Correggio and Aladdin. He be- 
gan his translation of Horace in 1860, 
bringing this work to a close in 1882 by a 
translation of the entire Works of Horace 
with a Infe. He has also translated the 
Vita Nuova of Dante, the Faust of Goethe, 
Napoleon’s Midnight Review from the Ger- 
man of Von Zeidlitz,and many from Hein- 
rich Heine. Several of these translations 
will be found in this Cyclopedia under the 
names of their respective authors. A very 
clever little piece is the following from 
Heine: 


THE EXCELLENT MAN. 


They gave me advice and counsel in store, 
Praised me and honored me more and more, 
Said that I should only “wait awhile,” 
Offered their patronage, too, with a smile. 
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But, with all their honor and approbation, 
I should, long ago, have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Who bravely to help me along began. 


Good fellow! he got me the food I ate, 

His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 

Yet I cannot embrace him, though other folks 
can : 

For I myself am this excellent man. 


In 1867 Theodore Martin was requested 
by Queen Victoria to write the Life of His 
Foyal Highness the Prince Consort, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1874, the 
last early in 1880. He was then invested 
with the order of Knighthood, asa Knight 
Commander of the Bath. In the autumn of 
the same year he was elected Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. In 1883 he put 
forth a Lnfe of Lord Lyndhurst. 


THE DEATH OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


The Queen had retired for a little to the ad 
joining room, but hearing the Prince’s breath. 
ing becoming worse, she returned to the cham- 
ber. She found the Prince bathed in perspira- 
tion, which she thought might be an effort of 
nature to throw off the fever. Bending over 
him she whispered, “‘ Hs ¢st kleines Hrauchen— 
it is your own little wife ;” and he bowed his 
head and kissed her. At this time he seemed 
half-dozing, quite calm, and only wishing to be 
left quiet and undisturbed, as he used to be when 
tired and not well. 

Again, as the evening advanced, Her Majesty 
retired to give way to her grief in the adjoining 
room. She had not long been gone when a 
rapid change set in, and the Princess Alice was 
requested by Sir James Clarke to ask Her Ma- 
jesty to return, The import of this summons 
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was too plain. When the Queen entered she 
took the Prince’s left hand, which was already 
cold, though the breathing was quite gentle, and 
knelt down by his side. On the other side of 
the bed was the Princess Alice, whilst at its foot 
knelt the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Helena. Not far from the foot of the bed were 
Prince Ernest Leinengen, the physicians, and 
the Prince’s valet, Léhlein. General the Hon. 
Robert Bruce knelt opposite the Queen, and the 
Dean of Windsor, Sir Charles Phipps, and Gen- 
eral Grey were also in the room. 

In the solemn hush of that mournful chamber 
there was such grief as has rarely followed any 
death-bed. A great light which had blessed the 
world, and which the mourners had but yester- 
day hoped might long bless it, was waning fast 
away. A husband, a father, a friend, a master, 
endeared by every quality by which man in such 
relations can win the love of his fellow-man, 
was passing into the Silent Land, and his loving 
glance, his wise counsels, his firm, manly thought, 
should be known among them no more. The 
Castle clock chimed the third quarter after ten. 
Calm and peaceful grew the loved form; the 
features settled into the beauty of a perfectly 
serene repose; two or three long but gentle 
breaths were drawn ; and that great soul had fled 
to seek a nobler scope for its aspirations in the 
world within the veil, for which it had often 
yearned, where there is rest for the weary, and 
where “the spirits of the just are made per- 
fect.” 

The grief that filled the Palace spread quickly 
through the land. It saddened every home, it 
penetrated through every rank of life, from the 
highest to the humblest. There were none of 
imagination so dead, of heart so cold, as not to 
feel what that Royal home had lost—above all 
what the widowed Queen had lost, whom they 
had seen, through long years of all but unbroken 
happiness, leaning upon the love and ever present 
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guidance of him who was so suddenly snatched 
from her side. The blow had fallen in an hour 
of peril to her land. It had struck her asa woman 
and as a queen. Her sorrow was the sorrow of 
her people, and in their case it was a sorrow not 
unmingled with remorse. So it was that, if ever 
a nation’s prayers for a sovereign were offered 
up from its heart of hearts, such were the pray- 
ers that were offered up on that sad Sunday 
when the tidings were flashed from town to 
town of the bereavement that doomed her 
henceforth to shine a “lonely splendor,” the 
brilliancy of whose reign had hitherto received 
a double lustre from companionship with that 
star of honor and worth which had so suddenly 
been quenched in night.—Life of the Prince 
Consort. 


He has also produced, Song of the Bell, 
a translation from the German (1889), 
and Madonna Pia and other Dramas 
(1894). 


HARRIET MARTINEAU.— 


MARTINEAU, Harriet, an English 
author, born at Norwich, in 1802; died near 
Ambleside, in 1876. At an early age she 
lost almost entirely the sense of hearing, 
and found her chief recreation in literary 
composition. Her family fell into pecuni- 
ary straits, and she was obliged to rely 
upon her pen for support. Her first work, 
Devotional Exercises for the Use of the 
Young, appeared in 18238; this was fol- 
lowed next’ year by a tale entitled Christ. 
mas Day, a sequel to which, entitled Zhe 
Friend, appeared in 1825. From this time 
she produced works in almost every de- 
partment of literature, only a few of which 
can here be even alluded to. About 1830 
she began a series of stories illustrating the 
principles of Political Economy, which 
reached the number of nearly thirty. From 
1884 to 1836 she travelled in the United 
States, and wrote Soczety in America (1887), 
and Lretrospect of Western Travel (1838.) 
Besides more than a hundred stories and 
Deerbrook (1839), and The Hour and the 
Man, founded on the career of Toussaint 
? Ouverture (1840.) Her health gave way, 
and for a long time she was capable of 
little literary labor; but recovering, as she 
believed, through the agency of animal 
magnetism, she resumed constant work in 
1845. In 1846, in company with friends, 
she made an Eastern tour, an account of 
which was given in her astern Life, Past 
and Present (1848.) In 1849 she began a 
Listory of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 1816-1846, a work which had been 
commenced by Charles Knight; this fills 
two quarto volumes. Among her later 
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works are: British Rule in India (1857), 
Hingland and her Soldiers (1859), Health, 
Husbandry, and Handicraft (1861), Steps 
im the Dark (1864.) She was a contributor 
to various Journals, writing, among others, 
frequent leading articles for the London 
Daily News, and social and biographical 
papers in Once a Week. Her Autobiography, 
edited by an American friend, Mrs. Chan. 
man, was published in 1877. 


AIDING EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


When Mr. Tracey and his family returned 
from France in consequence of the passage of 
the Relief Bill, he was shocked and terrified at 
the aspect of his estate and the neighboring 
country. When he found that the disaffected 
were those from whose hands he had wrenched 
the means of subsistence by giving orders for 
the consolidation of the small farms, his first 
impulse was to go abroad again, and get out of 
sight of his own work. But his friend, Mr. 
Rosso, roused him to a better course. 

The first thing to be done was to find subsist- 
ence for those who had been ejected. To settle 
them as before would have been mending the 
case but little. The great evil of over-popula- 
tion was to be guarded against, at all events. 
Mr. Tracey could not afford to give these peo- 
ple the means of emigrating with advantage ; 
but it appeared to himself and his friend that if 
he afforded them the opportunity of earning 
these means, without taking work out of the 
hands of those already employed, he would be 
making the best atonement now possible for the 
errors of his management. This might be done 
by beginning some work which would improve 
the estate; and there was little difficulty in de- 
ciding what this work should be. 

A certain fishing-village lay at a short dis- 
tance from the Southern extremity of Mr. 
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Tracey’s estate; but, from the state of an in. 
tervening piece of land, little or no communica- 
tion was held between this village and any of 
the places which lay to the North or East of it. 
This piece of ground was level, and almost per- 
petually overflowed—at some seasons by the 
tide, and at others by land-springs. During a 
hot summer the health of those who lived within 
a certain distance was affected by the taint the 
marsh gave to the atmosphere; and by reason 
of the manifold evils that might be referred to 
this strip of land, it had obtained the name of 
“The Devil’s Garden.”’ It had long been settled 
that a seawall of small extent,and a road and 
ditch, would put an end to the fever, would es- 
tablish an advantageous communication with the 
village, and probably convert this desert tract 
into good land. But the consent of a neighbor 
or two had not yet been obtained; because not 
asked for in earnest. Mr. Tracey now asked in 
earnest, and obtained. 

In a short time his purpose was made known, 
and candidates for emigration—to whom the 
offer of employment was confined—dropped in 
from all quarters, and established their claims 
as old tenants or laborers on Mr. Tracey’s es- 
tate. No questions were asked as to their mode 
of subsistence during their disappearance. The 
object was to win as many as possible from a 
life of violence to one of hopeful industry; and 
this object was gradually attained. Less was 
heard of crime and punishment week by week, 
and at length Mr. Tracey had the satisfaction 
of knowing that several individuals among those 
laborers had resisted various inducements, both 
of promise and threats, to become ‘ White 
boys.” 


EMIGRATION, LANDLORDISM AND ABSENTEEISM. 


‘“‘ What is the meaning of their tickets?” in- 
quired Mr. Rosso, one evening when the people 
went to the paymaster on leaving work, and 
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Mr. Tracey and his friend stood by to observe 
the proceeding. 

“These tickets are certificates of a day’s work 
being done. The men carry them to the clerk 
yonder, who pays them what they absolutely 
want for present subsistence, and places the rest 
to their account in the emigration-list. They 
are getting on in the world, I assure you, by 
this plan; and seem in a fair way to emigrate 
in a better condition than our poor countrymen 
generally do.” 

“ What,while earning only ten-pence a day ? ” 

“Yes. You must remember that if these 
wages are less than half what would be earned 
in England at the same employment, the people 
may live for as much less in proportion. <A 
man who earns six shillings a week here is as 
well-off, in his own opinion, as one who gains 
fifteen shillings a week in England. An English 
laborer would find it impossible to leave any 
parts of his daily ten-pence in his landlord’s 
hands; but a friend of mine, who gave no more, 
was paid four thousand pounds of arrears by his 
tenants when he set them to work on improve- 
ments of great magnitude on his estate. My 
project of enabling these people to emigrate 
seems nothing in comparison to his.” 

“What a pity it seems, Tracey, that our 
people should emigrate when there is so much 
to be done at home: so many bogs to be drained 
—so much fertile land to be tilled. But so it 
must be. We want capital; and though our 
capital is growing, we must limit the demands 
upon it, before we can materially improve the 
condition of the people.” 

“True,” replied Mr. Tracey, “some of them 
will do better abroad till we have learned to 
manage our resources more wisely. We may 
talk as we please about the facilities of our waste 
landy and the facilities for draining our bogs; 
but these cannot be made productive without 
capital; and we have not capital to spare for 
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such purposes while the present enormous de- 
mands are made upon our subsistence-fund by 
our overgrown population.” 

‘If the deficiency be of capital, Tracey, what 
think you of those who carry Irish capital 
abroad? What think you of the patriotism of 
absentees—if one who has till now been an 
absentee will tolerate such a question?” 

“I think that an Irishman who loves his 
country will do all he can to promote the increase 
and judicious application of capital in it. But 
this has nothing to do with the common ques- 
tion of absenteeism. Our absentees do not 
usually apply capital, but spend revenue, in other 
countries—which alters the question entirely ; it 
being perfectly immaterial, in point of wealth to 
Ireland, whether her landlords are supported by 
Irish produce abroad or at home.” 

“« Aye, I have heard that this was your plea for 
being abroad so long.” 

‘© It was an opinion which satisfied my con- 
science in remaining abroad when I was driven 
there by evils which are now remedied. If I 
had not been satisfied that it was an error to 
suppose that a country is impoverished in pro- 
portion to the absence of its landlords, I would 
have borne my exclusion from all offices, but that 
of sub-sheriff, and the obloquy with which our 
Protestant gentry are apt to treat us true Irish, 
rather than budge a step to the injury of the 
people. I am speaking now of a landlord’s 
economical, not of his moral influence, you are 
aware.” 

“Certainly. The moral effects of a landlord’s 
residence depends much on the man and his 
way of life. If he isa profligate, or brings down 
profligates in his service into the country, he 
may do a world of harm ; and, on the contrary, 
if he and his household bear an opposite character. 
But, in an economical point of view, do yousup- 
pose that the entire difference between doing 
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harm and no harm by absenteeism consists in 
applying capital and spending revenue?” 

“YT do, as regards the whole of Ireland. See 
now. My agent collects my rents:—shall we 
say in raw products, or in money?” 

“Both. Raw products first.” 

“Very well. He sends me over to Paris five 
hundred head of cattle, which I exchange for 
French products to be consumed during the 
year. Now, how does it matter to Ireland 
whether I exchange these cattle for something 
of the same value to be consumed there, or 
whether I consume the cattle at Paris?” 

“Tt cannot matter at all. If Ireland kept the 
cattle we would have the same amount less of 
something else.” 

“To be sure. I am still living on Irish pro- 
duce whether at Paris or in this glen. Witha 
money-rent the case would be precisely the 
same. If I remained at home Ireland would 
have more money and less of the money’s worth.” 
—LTllustrations of Political Economy: Ireland. 


A CONSTANT PROVIDENCE. 


There is something sostriking in the perpetual 
contrast between the external uniformity and the 
internal variety of the procedure of existence, 
that it is no wonder that multitudes have formed 
a conception of Fate—as a mighty, unchanging 
Power, blind to the difference of spirits, and deaf 
to the appeals of human delight and misery; a 
huge, insensible Force, beneath which all that is 
spiritual is sooner or later wounded, and is ever 
liable to be crushed. This conception of Fate is 
grand, is natural, and fully warranted to minds too 
lofty to be satisfied with the details of human life, 
but which have not yet risen to the few higher con- 
ceptions of a Providence to whom this uniformity 
and variety are but means to a higher end than 
they apparently involve. There is infinite bless- 
ing in having reached the nobler conception ; the 
feeling of helplessness is relieved, the craving for 
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sympathy from the Ruling Power is satisfied ; 
there is a hold for veneration ; there is room for 
hope; there is, above all, the stimulus and sup- 
port of an end perceived, or anticipated ; a pur- 
pose which steeps in sanctity all human experi- 
ence. 

Yet even where this blessing is most fully felt 
and recognized, the spirit cannot but be at times, 
overwhelmed by the vast regularity of aggregate 
existence ; thrown back upon its Faith for sup- 
port, when it reflects how all things go on as they 
did before it became conscious of existence, and 
how all would go on as now, if it were to die to- 
day. On it rolls: not only the great globe itself, 
but the life which stirs and hums on its surface, 
enveloping it like an atmosphere. On it rolls, 
and the vastest tumult that may take place among 
its inhabitants can no more make itself seen and 
heard above the general stir and hum of life 
than Chimborazo or the Himelaya can lift its 
peak into space above the atmosphere. On it 
rolls; and the strong arm of the united race 
could not turn from its course one planetary 
mote of the myriads that swarm in space; no 
shriek of passion nor shrill song of joy, sent up 
from a group of nations, or a continent, could 
attain the sea of the eternal silence, as she sits 
enthroned among the stars. Death is less dreary 
than Life in this view—a view which at times, 
perhaps, presents itself toevery mind, but which 
speedily vanishes before the faith of those who, 
with the heart, believe that they are not the 
accidents of Fate, but the children of a Father. 

In the house of every wise parent may be 
seen an epitome of life—a sight whose consola- 
tion is needed at times, perhaps, by all. Which 
of the little children of a virtuous household can 
conceive of his entering into his parents’ pursuits, 
or interfering with them? How sacred are 
the - study and the office, the apparatus of 
a knowledge and a power which he can only 
venerate! which of those little ones dreams of 
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disturbing the course of his parents’ thought or 
achievement ? Which of them conceives of the 
daily routine of the household having been dif- 
ferent before his birth, or that it would be 
altered by his absence? It is even a matter of 
surprise to him when it occurs to him that there 
is anything set apart for him—that he has clothes 
and couch, and that his mother thinks and cares 
for him. If he lags, behind in a walk, or finds 
himself alone among the trees, he does not dream 
of being missed ; but home rises up before him 
as he has always seen it, with the one differ- 
ence of his not being there. 

Yet all the while, from day to day, from year 
to year, without one moment’s intermission, is 
the providence of his parents around him, 
brooding over the workings of his infant spirit, 
chastening his passions, nourishing his affections 
—now troubling it with salutary pain, now ani- 
mating it with even more wholesome delight. 
All the while is the order of the household 
affairs regulated for the comfort and the profit 
of these little ones, though they regard it rever- 
ently, because they cannot comprehend it. 

As the spirit expands and perceives that it is 
one of an innumerable family, it would be in 
danger of sinking into the despair of loneliness 
if it were not capable of a belief in mercy car. 
ried infinite degrees beyond the tenderness of 
human hearts, while the very circumstance of 
multitude obviates the danger of undue elation. 
_ But though it is good to be lowly, it behooves 
every one to be sensible of the guardianship of 
which so many evidences are around all who 
breathe. While the world and life roll on and 
on, the feeble reason of the child of Providence 
may be at times overpowered by the vastness of 
the system amidst which he lives, but his faith 
will smile upon his fear, rebuke him for avert- 
ing his eyes, and inspire him with the thought, 
‘‘ Nothing can crush me, for I am made for 
eternity. I will do, suffer, and enjoy as my 
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Father wills; and let the world and life roll 
on.”’—Deerbrook. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE NILE AND THE 
DESERT. 


Nowhere is the original constitution of the 
earth so strikingly influential on the character of 
the inhabitants as in Egypt. There, every- 
thing depends on the state of the unintermit- 
ting conflict between the Nile and the Desert. 
The Nile, ever young because perpetually 
renewing its youth, appears to the unexper- 
ienced eye to have no chance, with its stripling 
force, against the great old Goliath of the 
Desert, whose might has never relaxed from the 
earliest days until now; but the giant has not 
conquered yet. Now and then he has prevailed 
for a season, and the tremblers, whose destiny 
hung on the event, have cried out that all was 
over; but he has once more been driven back, 
and Nilus has risen up again, to do what we see 
him doing in the sculptures—bind up his water- 
plants about the throne of Egypt. 

From the beginning, the people of Egypt have 
had everything to hope from the River, nothing 
from the Desert; much to fear from the Desert, 
and little from the River. What their fear may 
reasonably be, any one may know who looks 
upon a hillocky expanse of sand, where the 
little jerboa burrows and the hyena prowls at 
night. Under these hillocks lie temples and 
palaces, and under the level sands a whole city. 
The enemy has come in from behind, and 
stifled and buried it. What is the hope of the 
people from the River any one may witness 
who, at the regular season, sees the people 
grouped on the eminences, watching the advanc- 
ing waters, and listening for the voice of the 
cries or the boom of the cannon, which is to 
tell the prospect or event of the inundation of 
the year. Who can estimate the effect on a 
nation’s mind and character of a perpetual vigi- 
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lance against the Desert, and of an annual 
mood of hope in regard to the Nile. Who 
cannot see what a stimulating and enlivening 
influence this periodical anxiety and relief must 
exercise on the character of a nation? 

And then there is the effect on their ideas. 
The Nile was naturally deified by the old inhab- 
itants. It was a god to the mass, and at least 
one of the manifestations of the Deity to the 
priestly class. As it was the immediate cause 
of all they had, and all they hoped for; the 
creative power regularly at work before their 
eyes—usually conquering, though occasionally 
checked—it was then the Good power ; and the 
Desert was the Evil one. Hence came a main 
part of their faith, embodied in the allegory of 
the burial of Osiris in the sacred stream, whence 
he rose once a year to scatter blessings over the 
earth. Then, the structure of their country 
originated or modified their ideas of life and 
death. As to the disposal of their dead, they 
could not dream of disposing the corpses to the 
waters, which were too sacred to receive any 
meaner body than the incorruptible one of 
Osiris; nor must apy other be placed within 
reach of its waters, or in the way of the pure 
production of the valley. There were the 
boundary rocks, with the limits afforded by 
their caves. ‘These became sacred to the 
dead. 

After the accumulation of a few generations 
of corpses, it became clear how much more ex- 
tensive was the world of the dead than that of 
the living ; and as the proportion of the living to 
the dead became before men’s eyes smaller and 
smaller, the state of the dead became a subject 
of proportionate importance to them, till their 
faith and practice grew into what we see them 
in the records of the temples and tombs—en- 
grossed with the idea of death, and in prepara- 
tion for it. The unseen world became all and 
in all to them; and the visible world and present 
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life of little more importance than as the necese 
sary introduction to the higher and greater. The 
imagery before their eyes perpetually sustained 
these modes of thought. Everywhere they had - 
in presence the symbols of the worlds of death 
and life: the limited scene of production, 
activity, and change—the valley with its ver- 
dure, its floods, and its busy multitudes, who 
were all incessantly passing away, to be suc- 
ceeded by their like; while, as a boundary to 
this scene of life, lay the region of death—to 
their view unlimited, and everlastingly silent to 
the human ear. 

Their imagery of death was wholly suggested 
by the scenery of their abode. Our reception of 
this is much injured by our having been familiar- 
ized with it first through the ignorant and vul- 
garized Greek adoption of it, in their imagery 
of Charon, Styx, Cerberus and Rhadamanthus. 
But if we can forget these, and look upon the 
older records with fresh eyes, it is inexpressibly 
interesting to contemplate the symbolical repre- 
sentations of death by the oldest of the Egyp- 
tians, before Greek or Persian was heard of in 
the world. And none but those who have seen 
the contrasts of the region with their own eyes— 
none who have received the idea through the 
borrowed imagery of the Greeks, or the tradi- 
tions of any other people—can have any ade- 
quate notion how the mortuary ideas of the 
primitive Egyptians—and, through them, of 
the civilized world at large,—have been originat- 
ed by the everlasting conflict of the Nile and the 
Desert.—LHastern Lafe. 


JAMES MARTINEAU.— 


MARTINEAU, Janus, an English cler. 
gyman and author, the brother of Harriet 
Martineau, born in Norwich in 1805. He 
was educated at Manchester New College, 
York, was pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in Dublin, and of a Unitarian church in 
Liverpool, and in 1841 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
Manchester New College. He removed to 
London on the transfer of the college to 
that city, and in 1859 became one of the 
peer of the Little Portland Street Chapel. 
from 1868 to 1874 he was Principal of the 
college in which he had been so long a pro- 
fessor. He resigned his pastorate in 1872. 

Among Dr. Martineau’s works are The 
Rationale of Religious Inquiry (1887), 
Lectures on the Liverpool Controversy (1889), 
Endeavors after the Christian Life (1848- 
47), Studies of Christianity (1858), Hssays 
Philosophical and Theological (1868), Mod- 
ern Materialism (1876), Ideal Substitutes for 
God Considered (1878), The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion (1881), and Types of 
Ethical Theory (1885). He was one of the 
founders of the National Review, to which 
he has frequently contributed. 


LACK OF UNANIMITY IN MORAL JUDGMENTS. 


Ir is also easy to understand, how, not- 
withstanding the uniformity of their moral na- 
ture, men may remain far from unanimity in 
their apparent moral judgments. The whole 
scale of inner principles is open to survey only 
to the ripest mind; and to be perfect in its ap- 
preciation is to have exhausted the permutations 
of human experience. To all actual men, a 
part only is familiar ; often, a deplorably small 
part. Still, however limited the range of our 
moral consciousness, it would lead us all to the 
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same verdicts, had we all the same segment of 
the series under our cognisance. We should 
have a narrower, but a concurrent sense of right 
and wrong. ‘That it is otherwise is not surpris- 
ing, when it is remembered that to different men 
different parts of the scale of impulses are famil- 
iar by the predilections of their nature or the 
cast of their experience; so that their moral 
insight does not sweep over courses parallel and 
equal, but the measure at which one mind stops 
short is outstripped and over-lapped by the 
standard of another. The effect of this inequal- 
ity.upon our casuistry is obvious at a glance. 
If all our moral judgments are preferential, two 
terms must always be present as the objects of 
comparison. They are not both, however, ex- 
plicitly stated in the form usually given to our 
moral problems; one only is advanced; the 
other, held in reserve, and therefore unnoticed. 
It is in this suppressed term, which may secretly 
differ in the mind of different disputants that 
the source of apparent divergency lies. Ask 
two persons the value of B: if one measures it 
by A as a standard, and the other by C, their 
answers will not agree. Not that they contain 
any real contradiction and may not both be true, 
when fully unfolded; but so long as the meas- 
ure tacitly employed remains latent and is not 
even self-confessed, the relative nature of the 
decision is hid under the disguise of an absolute 
verdict ; one voice declares a given thing to be 
‘right,’ another to be ‘wrong;’ meaning no 
more than in the first case that it is superior to 
one substitute,—in the second, that it is inferior 
to another. Of no moral activity can the worth 
be determined without conceiving what would 
else be there; and unless this conception be iden- 
tical in the thoughts of two advocates, they deal 
with differing problems under semblance of the 
same name. When, for instance, a discussion 
arises, whether we ought to approve of the 
heroes and heroines who, like Howard, Eliza- 
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beth Fry, or Florence Nightingale, go into orig- 
inal fields of humane enterprise at the cost of 
home blessings of great price ; those who con- 
demn the course of those who admire it will 
have different. conditions present to their 
thought: the former will regard it as an aban- 
donment of family affections and nearer claims ; 
the latter will perceive in it the sacrifice of self 
at the bidding of a pity and love which, in em- 
bracing the wider, does not cease to compass the 
lesser sphere. The former sees in it something 
less, the latter something more, than the faithful 
service of duty close at hand. It is the same in 
all the great controversies of practical morals. 
The defender of the laws of honor secretly com- 
pares the sensitiveness to character which asserts 
itself against danger and death with the pusil- 
lanimity which hugs its safety at the expense of 
a good name. The impugner of the same laws 
compares this jealous self-vindication with the 
quiet appeal to a higher tribunal, and reveren- 
tial willingness to ‘judge nothing before the 
time.’ The same type of disposition is placed 
side by side, in the one case, with the term be- 
low it, in the other, with the term above it. 

When the phenomenon of Christian martyr- 
dom took the Roman magistrates by surprise, it 
presented to them the aspect of a mere obstinate 
egotism—a setting up of self and its whimsies 
against sanctities dear to the universal heart of 
man; seen from a higher point of view, it be- 
comes the completest self-surrender, in allegiance 
to a Divine Person, who is the reality of all 
that men revere. The significance of the act is 
not only changed, it is inverted in these two 
views. .. 

Thus the facts that a part only of the moral 
scale is present to particular persons, and to difs 
ferent persons not the same part, readily ex- 
plain the divergencies of ethical judgment with- 
out compromising in the least the uniformity of 
moral conceptions throughout the human race.— 


Types of Ethical Theory. 
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Dr. Martineau received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard College in 1872; 
that of D.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1884; that of D.C.L. from Oxford 
in 1888; and his Litt. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Dublin in 1892. His later 
works include: A Study of Religion 
(1888), The Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890), Kssays, Reviews and Addresses 
(1890-1891), Home Prayers (1892), and 
Life of Sir Bartle Frere (1895). Since 
Newman’s death he has been considered 
the foremost theologian of England. 


ANDREW MARVELL.— 


MARVELL, Anprew, an English pub- 
licist and author, born near Hull in 1621; 
died at London in 1678. After taking his 
degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
travelled from about 1641 to 1645 on the 
Continent, and in Italy became acquainted 
with Milton, whose supreme genius he was 
among the first to recognize, and with 
whom, in 1657, he became associated in the 
Latin Secretaryship. In 1660 he was 
returned to Parliament from Hull, retaining 
his seat until his death. He is said to have 
been the last member of the House of Com- 
mons who received payment—the sum 
having been long fixed at two shillings a 
day. He wrote prose and verse in both 
Latin and English. An edition of his works 
was published, in three quarto volumes, in 
1776, and a new edition, edited by A. B. 
Grossart, was commenced in 1872. An 
edition of his poems, edited by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, was published at Boston in 
1857. His poem The Bermudas, was 
inspired by the experiences of one of his 
friends who had been driven from England 
by prelatical persecution, and had taken 
temporary refuge in those islands. 


THE BERMUDAS. 


Where the remote Burmudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song :— 


What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 


aes 
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He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelates’ rage. 
He gave us this eternal Spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 

On daily visits through the air ; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows 3; 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet, 
But apples plants of such a price 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars, chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon, He stores the land; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh! let our voice His praise exalt, 
*Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 
Which then, perhaps, rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique’s Bay. 


Thus sung they, in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note, 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


ON MILTON’S *‘ PARADISE LOST.” 


When I beheld the poet, blind yet bold, 
In slender book his vast design unfold: 
Messiah crown’d, God’s reconcil’d decree, 
Rebelling angels, the forbidden tree, 


Heaven, hell, earth, chaos, all; the argument 


Held me awhile misdoubting his intent, 
That he should ruin (for I saw him strong) 
The sacred truths to fable and old song: 
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So Samson groped the temple’s posts in spite, 

The world o’erwhelming to revenge his sight. 

Yet as I read, soon growing less severe, . 

I liked his project—the success did fear; 

Through that wide field how he his way should 
find 

O’er which lame faith lead understandings 
blind ; 

Lest he’d perplex the things he would explain, 

And what was easy, he should render vain. 

Or if a work so infinite he spanned, 

Jealous I was that some less skilful hand 

(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ill imitating would excel,) 

Might hence presume the whole creation’s day 

To change in scenes, and show it in a play. 


Pardon me, mighty poet, nor despise 

My causeless yet not impious surmise. 

But I am now convinced, and none will dare 

Within thy labors to pretend a share. 

Thou hast not missed one thought that could be 
fit, 

And all that was improper dost omit ; 

So that no room is here for writers left, 

But to detect their ignorance or theft. 


That majesty which through thy work doth 
reign 
Draws the devout, deterring the profane ; 
And things divine thou treat’st of in such state 
As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 
At once delight and horror on us seize, 
Thou sing’st with so much gravity and ease, 
And above human fiight dost soar aloft, 
With plume so strong, so equal and so soft: 
The bird named from that Paradise you sing 
So never flags, but always keeps on wing. 
Where couldst thou words of such a compass 
find ? 
Whence furnish such a vast expanse of mind? 
Just Heaven thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 
Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight. 
14—22 
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Well might thou scorn thy readers to allure 

With tinkling rhyme—of thy own sense secure ; 

While the ‘Town-Bayes writes all the while, and 
spells, 

And, like a hack-horse, tires without his bells. 

Their fancies like our bushy points appear : 

The poets tag them—we for fashion wear. 

I too, transported by the mode, offend, 

And while I meant to praise thee, must com- 
mend : 

Thy verse, created like thy theme, sublime, 

In number, weight and measure, needs no 
rhyme. 
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MASON, JoHN MiTcHELL, an American 
clergyman, born at New York, in 1770; 
died there in 1829. His father, John Mason, 
came from Scotland in 1761, and became 
pastor of the “ Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian” church in Cedar Street. The son 
studied at Columbia College, where he 
graduated in 1789. He then studied the- 
ology under his father until 1791, when he 
went to Edinburgh to complete his theo- 
logical training. He remained there some- 
what less than two years. His father died, 
and early in 1793 the son was called to fill 
his father’s place as minister of the congre- 
gation in Cedar Street. Its numbers in- 
creased so rapidly that in four years, as he 
says, “it became necessary to swarm.” A 
new “uptown” church was established in 
Murray Street, of which Mason became the 
pastor. He soon came to be acknowledged 
as the foremost pulpit orator of the day. 
If there was any other man for whom that 
eminence could be claimed it was young 
Lyman Beecher, minister of the Presbyter- 
ian Church at Hast Hampton, near the ex- 
tremity of Long Island. The two pulpit 
addresses which made the most mark dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present century 
were those of Mason and Beecher on the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, in 1806. 
The Memoirs of Mason have been written 
by Jacob Van Vechten, and his Works, 
edited by his son, Ebenezer P. Mason, were 
published in 1832. 

Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley) notes 
the impression made upon him, some fifty 
years before, when a mere lad, by the 
preaching of Mason :— 
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MASON AS A PREACHER. 


In a new church in Murray Street, I heard 
Dr. Mason, then regarded as the Boanerges of 
the city. Instead of a pulpit, he had only a lit- 
tle railing along the edge of the platform on 
which he stood, so as to show his large and 
handsome person almost down to his shoe- 
buckles. He preached without notes, and moved 
freely about ; sometimes speaking in a colloquial 
manner, and then suddenly pouring out sentence 
after sentence glowing with lightning and echo- 
ing with thunder. The effect of these outbursts 
was sometimes very startling. The Doctor was 
not only very imposing in person, but his voice 
was of prodigious volume and compass. He 
was sometimes adventurous in his speech, occa- 
sionally passing off a joke, and not unfrequently 
verging on what might seem profane but for the. 
solemnity of his manner.—Goodrich’s Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime. 


This description might well pass for one 
of another great pulpit orator of the next 
generation. So might the following pas- 
sages from Mason’s Sermons, although they 
were pronounced before Henry Ward 
Beecher was born. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


That religion has, in fact, nothing to do with 
the politics of many who profess it, isa melancholy 
truth. But that it has, of right, no concern with 
political transactions is quite a new discovery. 
If such opinions, however, prevail, there is no 
longer any mystery in the character of those 
whose conduct in political matters violates every 
precept and slanders every principle of the reli- 
gion of Christ. But what is politics? Is itnot 
the seience of the exercised civil rights and civil 
duties? And whatisreligion? Is it not anob- 
ligation to the service of God, founded on His 
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authority, and extending to all our relations— 
personal and social ? 

Yet “ Religion has nothing to do with poli- 
tics!” Where did you hear this maxim? 
The Bible is full of directions for your behavior 
as citizens. Itis plain, pointed, awful in its in- 
junctions on ruler and ruled, as such; yet “ Reli- 
gion has nothing to do with politics!”” Youare 
commanded, ‘ In all your ways to acknowledge 
Him. .... In everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, to let your requests 
be made known unto God. .... Whatsoever 
ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” Yet.“ Religion has nothing to do 
with politics!’’? Most astonishing ! 

And is there any part of your conduct in which 
you are, or wish to be “without law to God,” 
and not ‘‘under the law of Jesus Christ?” 
Can you persuade yourselves that political men 
and measures are to undergo no review in the 
judgment to come? That all the passion and 
violence, the fraud and falsehood and corruption, 
which pervade the system of parties, and burst 
out like a flood at the public elections, are to be 
blotted from the catalogue of unchristian deeds 
because they are politics? or that a minister of 
the gospel may see his people, in their political 
career, bid defiance to their God in breaking 
through every moral restraint, and keep a guilt- 
less silence because ** Religion has nothing to do 
with polities?” 

I forbear to press the argument farther, ob- 
serving only that many of our difficulties and 
sins may be traced to this pernicious notion. 
Yes, if our religion had more to do with our pol- 
itics—if, in the pride of our Citizenship we had 
not forgotten our Christianity—if we had 
prayed more, and wrangled less, about the af- 
fairs of our country—it would have been in- 
finitely better for us at this day. 
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PRACTICAL LAY PREACHING. 


The Lord Jesus, who “ went about doing good, 
has left us an example that we should follow his 
steps.” Christians on whom He has bestowed 
affluence, rank, or talent, should be the last to dis- 
dain their fellow-men, or to look with indiffer- 
ence on indigence and grief. Pride—unseemly 
in alk—is detestable in them who confess that 
““by grace they are saved.” Their Lord and 
Redeemer, who humbled himself by assuming 
their nature, came ‘to deliver the needy when 
he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper.”” And surely an object which was not 
unworthy of the Son of God, cannot be un- 
worthy of any who are called by his name. 
Their wealth and opportunities, their talents and 
time, are their own, not to be used according to 
their own pleasure, but to be consecrated by their 
vocation as ‘‘fellow-workers with God.” 

How many hands that hang down would be 
lifted up; how many feeble knees confirmed ; 
how many tears be wiped away ; how many vic- 
tims of despondency and infamy rescued by a 
close imitation of Christ! Go with your opu- 
lence, to the house of famine and the retreats of 
disease. Go, “deal thy bread to the hungry ; 
when thou seest the naked, cover him; and hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh.” Go, and fur- 
nish means to rear the offspring of the poor, that 
they at least may have access to the word of your 
God. Go, and quicken the flight of the angel 
who has “the everlasting gospel to preach unto 
the nations.” If you possess not wealth, employ 
your station in promoting “good will toward 
men.” “Judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” Stimulate the exertions of others, who 
may supply what is “lacking on your part.” 
Let the “ beauties of holiness” pour their lustre 
upon your distinctions, and recommend to the 
unhappy that peace which yourselves have found 
in the salvation of God. 
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If you have neither riches nor rank, devote 
your talents. Ravishing are the accents which 
dwell on “the tongue of the learned” when it 
‘‘ speaks a word in season to him that is weary.” 
Press your genius and your eloquence into the ser- 
vice of “ the Lord your righteousness,” to mag- 
nify His word, and display the riches of His 
grace. Who knoweth whether He may honor 
you to be the minister of joy to the disconsolate, 
of liberty to the captive, of life to the dead? 

If He has denied you wealth, and rank, and 
talent, consecrate your heart. Let it dissolve in 
sympathy. There is nothing to hinder your “‘re- 
joicing with them that do rejoice,” and your 
“weeping with them that weep,” nor to forbid the 
interchange of kind and soothing offices. “A 
brother is born for adversity ;” and not only should 
Christian be to Christian “a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,” but he should exemplify 
the loveliness of his religion to ‘them that are 
without.”” An action, a word, marked by the 
sweetness of the gospel, has often been owned of 
God for producing the happiest effects. Let no 
man, therefore, try to excuse his inaction ; for 
no man is too inconsiderable to augment the tri- 
umphs of the gospel by assisting in the consola- 
tion which it yields to the miserable. 
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MASSEY, Geraup, an English author, 
born in Hertfordshire, in 1828. At eight 
years of age he began working twelve 
hours a day in a silk factory. At fifteen 
he went to London and found employment 
as an errand-boy. He began to write verse 
at seventeen, a collection of which, entitled 
Poems and Chansons, was published about 
1848. In 1849 he became editor of the 
Spirit of Freedom, a small working-men’s 
journal, and was subsequently connected 
with the Atheneum. About 1852 he 
became an advocate of Spiritualism, upon 
which and kindred topics he lectured in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, and in the 
United States in 1873. In 1863 he was 
granted a pension on the civil list. His 
principal works in verse and prose are: 
Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love 
(1850), The Ballad of Babe Christabel(1854), 
War Waifs (1855), Craigcrook Castle (1856), 
Havelock’s March (1860), The Secret Drama 
of Shakspeare’s Sonnets (1864, 1872, 1888), 
A Tale of Hternity, and other Poems (1869), 
Concerning Spiritualism (1872), A Book 
of the Beginnings (1882), The Natural 
Genesis (1884), My Lyrical Life (1889), 
being his collected poems. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


Poor little Willie, with his many pretty wiles, 

Words of wisdom in his looks, and quaint quiet 
smiles ; 

Hair of amber, touched with gold of heaven so 
brave— 

All lying darkly hid in a workhouse grave. 


You remember little Willie—fair and funny fel- 
low! he 


Sprang like a lily from the dirt of poverty. 
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Poor little Willie! not a friend was nigh 

When from the cold world he crouched down to 
die. 

In the day we wandered foodless—little Willie 
cried for bread ; 

In the night we wandered homeless—little 
Willie cried for bed. 

Parted at the workhouse door, not a word we 
said : 

Ah! so tired was poor Willie! and so sweetly 
sleep the dead ! 


‘Twas in the dead of winter we laid him in the 
earth ; 

The world brought in the New Year on a tide 
of mirth. 

But for lost little Willie not a tear we crave ; 

Cold and hunger cannot wake him in his work- 
house grave. 


We thought him beautiful, felt it hard to part; 

We loved him dutiful: down, down, poor 
heart !— 

The storms they may beat, the winter winds 
may rave ; 

Little Willie feels not in his workhouse grave. 

No room for little Willie; in the world he had 
no part 5 

On him stared the Gorgon-eye, through which 
looks no heart. 

«Come to me,” said Heaven; and if Heaven 
will save, 

Little matters though the door be a workhouse 
grave, 
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MASSILLON, Jean BapvistE, a French 
pulpit orator, born in 1668; died in 1742. 
He was the son of a notary, and was 
destined for his father’s profession; and it 
was with great difficulty that he obtained 
permission to enter the Church. From the 
very outset he gave promise of distinction, 
but his retiring disposition led him to 
shrink from appearing in public; and even 
after his brilliant successes in the funeral 
orations of the arch-bishops of Vienne and 
Lyons, in 1692 and 1693, he seems to have 
thought of assuming the vow of silence in 
a Trappist monastery. The Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Oratory recalled him to the Con- 
gregation, first in Lyons, and afterwards in 
Paris, where he soon became celebrated by 
his ecclesiastical Conferences. In 1699 he 
was called to the Church of the Oratory, 
in Paris, and preached the Advent Sermons 
before Louis XIV., at Versailles. 

His Lenten sermons—the Grand Caréme, 
as they are called—delivered in 1701, were 
greatly admired by the king, who invited 
him again in 1704. Le Petit Caréme,a course 
of ten sermons preached in the Lenten season 
of 1718, is the most celebrated of Massil- 
lon’s works; but Sainte-Beuve regards the 
earlier Advent Sermons and the Grand 
Caréme as composing the most beautiful as 
well as the most considerable portion of his 
oratory. Besides constantly preaching dur- 
ing the interval between the delivery of 
these courses of sermons, Massillon deliv- 
ered several funeral orations, of which that 
on Prince Conti, in 1709, and that on Louis 
XIV, in 1715, are the finest. 

In 1717 Massillon was named Bishop of 
Clermont; but he was not consecrated until 
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1719. His last public funeral oration was 
that on the Duchess of Orleans in 1728. 
His remaining years were occupied in the 
duties of his diocese, where, says Sainte- 
Beuve, “the least favorably disposed could 
find for him no other term of reproach than 
‘the pacific prelate.’ ” 


EVIL EFFECTS OF ADULATION. 


By adulation, the vices of the great are 
strengthened, and even their virtues are corrupt- 
ed. Their vices are strengthened ; and what 
resource remains to passions that receive nothing 
but eulogy ! Alas! how is it possible for us to 
hate and correct such of our faults as are com- 
mended, when even those which we condemn 
often find within us not only inclination, but 
arguments for their defense? We make excuses 
to ourselves for our vices: can the illusion be dis- 
pelled when all who surround us represent them 
as virtues? 

Even their virtues are corrupted: ‘It is the 
testimony of all ages,” said Ahasuerus: the 
flattering suggestions of the wicked have always 
perverted the praiseworthy inclinations of the 
best princes, and the most ancient histories fur- 
nish us with examples. It was a faithless king 
who made that public avowal to his subjects: 
the specious and iniquitous counsels of a flatterer 
threatened to dim all the glory of his reign: the 
faithfulness of Mordecai alone arrested the blow 
about to fall upon the innocent. A single faith- 
ful subject often decides the happiness of a reign 
and the glory of a monarch ; on the other hand, 
but a single flatterer is needed to blast the glory 
of a prince, and bring ruin to an empire. 

In truth, adultation begets pride, and pride is 
ever a rock fatal to all virtue. The sycophant, 
by ascribing to the great the praiseworthy qual- 
ities which they lack, makes them lose even 
those bestowed upon them by nature ; he turns 
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into sources of vice inclinations in themselves 
promises of virtue: courage degenerates into 
presumption; the dignity inspired by birth and 
so well befitting a sovereign, into a vain haugh- 
tiness that dishonors and degrades him; the love 
of glory, which flows in their veins with the 
blood of their kingly ancestors, becomes an insen- 
sate vanity that would see the whole universe at 
its feet, that seeks war solely for the empty joy 
of victory, and that far from subduing their ene< 
mies, makes them anew, and arms against them 
their neighbors and their allies. Kindness, so 
endearing in men of lofty station, and almost 
the first sentiment instilled from infancy into 
the hearts of kings, confining itself to extravagant 
largess and to unreserved familiarities with a 
small number of favorites, leaves them only a 
hard insensibility to public misfortunes : even the 
duties of religion, of which kings are the chief 
protectors, and which formed the serious occu- 
pation of their early years appear to them 
nothing more than the puerile amusements of 
childhood. No, Sire, princes are born with 
ordinary virtues, and with inclinations worthy 
of their blood. Birth gives them to us as they 
ought to be; adulation, all unaided, makes them 
what they are. 

Spoiled by praises, who would longer dare to 
address them in the language of truth? They 
alone in their kingdom know not what they 
alone ought to know; they send ministers to 
acquaint them with what passes in secret in dis- 
tant courts; yet no one would dare to acquaint 
them with what passes in their own kingdom. 
Flattering tongues besiege their throne, close all 
avenues, and leave to truth no longer any means 
of access. Thus the monarch is but a stranger 
in the midst of his people. he thinks that he 
controls the most secret springs of his govern- 
ment, and he is ignorant of the most public 
events. His losses are concealed from him ; his 
advantages are magnified to him, and public 
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misfortunes are made light of: he is mocked with 
respect; he no longer perceives things as they 
are ; everything appears to him what he wishes 
LiGOsDes ee 

It is adultation that makes of a good prince, 
a prince born for the ruin of his people; that 
turns sovereignty into oppression; and that, 
by lauding the weakness of kings, renders even 
their virtues contemptible. Yes, Sire, whoever 
flatters his masters betrays them: the perfidy 
that deceives them is as criminal as that which 
dethrones them: truth is the homage due to 
them; there is little difference between the 
treachery of the flatterer and that of the rebel : 
one holds no longer to honor and duty when he 
holds no longer to truth, which alone honors 
man, and is the foundation of all duties. The 
same infamy that punishes perfidy and revolt 
should be meted out to adulation ; public safety 
should appeal to the laws that have omitted to 
number it among the great crimes to which they 
award punishment, for it is as criminal to make 
an attempt on the good faith of princes as on 
their sacred persons, to be wanting in respect to 
truth as to be wanting in fidelity, since the 
enemy who would destroy us is still less to be 
feared than the flatterer who seeks only to 
please us.—Le Petit Caréme. 
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MASSINGER, Purr, an English dra- 
matist, born in 1584; died in 1640. His 
father was one of the household of the Karl 
of Pembroke, by whom the son was sent to 
Oxford, in 1402; but he left the Univer- 
sity without taking a degree; and went to 
London, about 1606. He became connected 
with the stage, and wrote, sometimes in con- 
nection with others, several dramas. The 
earliest was probably The Virgin Martyr 
(1622), and the latest Zhe Bashful Lover 
(1686.) That his life was not a prosperous 
one is evinced by the register of his inter- 
ment, which reads: ‘March 20, 1640: 
buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.’ There 
are extant eighteen plays by Massinger, five 
of which may be classed as tragedies, the 
remainder as tragi-comedies. ‘T’o this lat- 
ter class belongs the City Madam, which, 
with the Mew Way to pay Old Debts, still 
holds a place on the stage. 


SCENES FROM THE “ CITY MADAM.” 


Srr JoHN FRUGAL is a wealthy city merchant and 
money-lender.—His wife LADY FRUGAL, and their 
two daughters, are puffed up with pride and vanity. 
—LUKE is a brother of Sir JoHN, whohas run 
through his fortune, and is an humble dependent 
upon his brother, by whose wife and daughters he 
is contemptously hated. 


Lady Frugal. Very good, Sir! 
Were you drunk last night, that you could rise 
no sooner, 


With humble diligence, to do what my daughters 
And women did command you? 
Luke. Drunk, an’t please you! 
Lady F. Drunk, I said, Sirrah! Dar’st thou, 
in a look, 
Repine or grumble? Thou unthankful wretch! 
Did our charity redeem thee out of prison 
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(Thy patrimony spent), ragged, and lousy, 
When the Sheriff’s basket and his broken meat 
Were your festival-exceedings! and is this 
So soon forgotten ? 
Luke. I confess I am 
Your creature, Madam. 
Lady F. And good reason why 
You should continue so. 
Luke. I owe all this 
To your goodness, Madam. For it you have 
my prayers, 
The beggar’s satisfaction. All my studies— 
(Forgetting what I was, but with all duty 
Remembering what I am)—are now to please 
you. 
And if in my long stay I have offended, 
J ask your pardon ; though you may consider, 
Being forced to fetch these from the Old Ex 
change, 
These from the Tower, and these from West- 
minster, 
I could not come much sooner. 


[Siz JoHN, in order to bring his wife and daughters 
to their senses, gives out that he has retired to a 
monastery, and has left all his riches to his brother, 
who takes possession. Whereupon LUKE thus solilo- 
quizes. | 

Luke. *Twas no fantastic object, but a truth— 
A real truth; nor dream. I did not slumber, 
And could wake ever with a brooding eye 
To gaze upon’t. It did endure the touch; 

I saw and felt it! Yet what I beheld, 

And handled of’t, did so transcend belief 

(My wonder and astonishment pass’d o’er), 

I scarcely could give credit to my senses. .... 

In corners of the room, silver in bags heap’d up 

Like billets saw’d and ready for the fire, 

Unworthy to hold fellowship with bright gold 

That flowed about the room, conceal’d itself. 

There needs no artificial light : the splendor 

Makes a perpetual day there; night and dark- 
ness 
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By that still-burning lamp forever banished ! 

But when, guided by that, my eyes had made 

Discovery of the caskets, and they opened, 

Each sparkling diamond from itself, shot forth 

A pyramid of flames, and in the roof 

Fixed it a glorious star, and made the place 

Heaven’s abstract or epitome! Rubies, sap. 
phires, 

And ropes of orient pearl; these seen, I could 
not : 

But look on with contempt. And yet I found— 

What weak credulity could have no faith in— 

A treasure far exceeding these: here lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parchment ; 

The wax continuing hard—the acres melting ; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market-town, 

If not redeem’d this day, which is not in 

The Unthrift’s power ; there being scarce one shire 

In Wales or England where my moneys are not 

Lent out at usury—the certain hook 

To draw in more. I am sublimed! gross earth 

Supports me not; I walk on air. 


[LUKE treats his debtors with the utmost harsh- 
ness ; and degrades his brother’s wife and daughters 
to the condition of menials. The ladies at length 
appear before him clad in the meanest manner.] 


Luke. Save you, sister ! 
I now dare style you so. You were before 
Too glorious to be look’d on; now you appear 
Like a city matron ; and my pretty nieces 
Such things as were born and bred there. Why 

should you ape 
The fashions of Court-ladies, whose high titles, 
And pedigrees of long descent, give warrant 
For their superflous bravery? ”T'was monstrous! 
Till now you ne’er look’d lovely. 

Lady Frugal. Is this spoken 
In scorn? 

Luke. Fie! no; with judgments I make good 
My promise, and now show you like yourselves, 
In your own natural shapes, and stand resolved 
You shall continue so. 
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Lady F. It is confessed, Sir. 
Luke. Sir!—Use your old phrase—Sirrah. I 
can bear it. 
Lady F. That, if you please, forgotten. 
We acknowledge 
We have deserved ill from you ; yet despair not, 
Though we are at your disposure, you’ll main- 
tain us 
Like your brother’s wife and daughters. 
Luke. ’Tis my purpose. 
Lady F. And not make us ridiculous. 
Luke. Admired rather 
As fair examples for our proud city dames, 
And their proud brood, to imitate. Do not 
frown ; 
If you do, I laugh, and glory that I have 
The power, in you, to scourge a general vice 
And rise up a new satirist. But hear gently, 
And in a gentle phrase I'll reprehend 
Your late disguised deformity, and ery up 
This decency and neatness, with the advantage 
You shall receive by it. 
Lady F. We are bound to hear you. 
Luke. With a soul inclined to learn. Your 
father was 
An honest country farmer—Goodman Humble. 
By his neighbors ne’er called ** Master.” Did 
your pride 
Descend from him ?—But let that pass. Your 
fortune 
Or rather your husband’s industry, advanced 
you 
To the rank of a merchant’s wife. He made a 
Knight, 
And your sweet Mistress-ship ladyfied, you 
wore 
Satin on solemn days, a chain of gold, 
A velvet hood, rich borders, and sometimes 
A dainty miniver-cap, a silver pin, 
Headed with a pearl worth three-pence. And 
thus far 
You were privileged, and no man envied it 
14-28 
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It being for the city’s honor that 
There should be a distinction between 
The wife of a patrician and a plebeian. 

Milicent. Pray you leave preaching, or 

choose some other text. 
Luke. Peace, chattering magpie! 
T’ll treat of you anon. But when the height 
And dignity of London’s blessings grew 
Contemptible, and the name of Lady Mayoress 
Became a byword, and you scorned the means 
By which you were raised—my brother’s fond 
indulgence 

Giving the reins to it, and no object pleased you 

But the glittering pomp and bravery of the 
Court— 

What a strange, nay monstrous metamorphosis 
follow’d! 

No English workmen then could please your 
fancy, 

The French and Tuscan dress your whole dis- 
course ; 

This bawd to prodigality, entertain’d 

To buzz into your ears what shape this Countess 

Appear’d in the last masque, and how it drew 

The young lord’s eye upon her; and this usher 

Succeeded in the eldest prentice’s place 

To walk before you— 

Lady F. Pray you end. 

Luke. - . Then as I said, 
The reverend hood cast off, your borrow’d hair, 
Powder’d and curl’d, was by your dresser’s art 
Form’d like a coronet, hang’d with diamonds 
And richest orient pearl ; your carcanets, 

That did adorn your neck, of equal value ; 
Your Hungerland bands and Spanish quellio 
ruts ; 
Great lords and ladies feasted to survey 
Embroider’d petticoats ; and sickness feigned, 
That your night-rails of forty pounds apiece 
Might be seen, with envy, of the visitants ; 
Rich pantofles in ostentation shown, 
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And roses worth a family. You were served in 
plate ; 

Stirr’d not a foot without your coach ; and going 

To church—not for devotion, but to show 

Your pomp—you were tickled when the beggars 
cried 

“Heaven save your Honor!’”? And when you 
lay 

In childbed at the christening of this minx— 

I well remember it—as you had been 

An absolute princess, since they have no more, 

Three several chambers, hung the first with 
arras, 

And that for waiters; the second crimson satin, 

For the meaner sort of guests; the third of 
scarlet 

Of the rich Tyrian dye; a canopy 

To cover the brat’s cradle ; you in state, 

Like Pompey’s Julia. 

Lady F. No more, I pray you. 
Luke. Of this, be sure, you shall not. Ill 

cut off 

Whatever is exorbitant in you, 

Or in your daughters, and reduce you to 

Your natural forms and habits ; not in revenge 

Of your base usage of me, but to fright 

Others by your example. Tis decreed 

That you shall serve one another, for I will 

Allow no waiter to you. Out of doors 

With these useless drones ! 


[The result of Str JoHN’s well-meant ruse is that 
his wife and daughters are weaned from their proud 
and foolish ways. He suddenly re-appears, and 
ousts LUKE from the position of which he had proved 
himself so unworthy. This, however, is not done 
until LUKE had full opportunity to display his inborn 
arrogance and baseness. The Lorp LAcy who re- 
appears in the following scene, is a nobleman who 
wishes his son to marry one of the daughters of SIR 
Joun. He had been very courteous to Luke in the 
days of his adversity, and LUKE had fawned upon him 
most obsequiously. Lorb LAcy had from the first 
been aware of the scheme of SIk JOHN. | 
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Lord Lacy. You are well met, 
And to my wish—and wondrous brave! Your 
habit 
Speaks you a merchant-royal. 
Luke. What I wear 
I take not upon trust. 
Lord L. Your betters may 
And blush not for’t. 
Luke. If you have nought else with me 
But to argue that, I will make bold to leave you. 
Lord L. You are very peremptory; pray 
you stay.— 
I once held you an upright, honest man. 
Luke. I am honester now 
By a hundred thousand pound—I thank my 
stars for ’*t— 
Upon the Exchange ; and if your late opinion 
Be altered, who can help it? Good, my Lord, 
To the point. I have other business than to 


talk 
Of honesty and opinions. 
Lord L. Yet you may 
Do well if you please, to show the one, and 
merit 
The other from good men, and in a case that 
now 
Is offer’d to you. 
Luke. What is it? Iam troubled. 


Lord L. Were are two gentlemen, the fathers, 
of your brother’s prentices. 


Luke. Mine, my Lord, I take it. 
Lord L. Goldwire and Tradewell. 
Luke. They are welcome, if 


They come prepared to satisfy the damage 
I have sustained by their sons. 

Gold. We are, so you please 
To use a conscience. 

Trade. Which we hope you will do 
For your own Worship’s sake. 

Luke. Conscience, my friends, 
And wealth, are not always neighbors. Should 

I part 
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With what the law gives me, I should suffer 
mainly 

In my reputation: for it would convince me 

Of indiscretion ; nor will you, I hope, move me 

To do myself such prejudice. 

Lord L. No moderation ? 
Luke. They cannot look for’t, and preserve 

in me 

A thriving citizen’s credit. Your bonds lie 

For your son’s truth, and they shall answer all. 

They have run out. The masters never pros- 
per’d 

Since gentlemen’s sons grew prentices. When 
we look 

To have our business done at home, they are 

Abroad in the tennis-court, or in Partridge Alley, 

In Lambeth Marsh, or a cheating ordinary, 

Where I found your sons. I have your bonds 
look to’t— 

A thousand pounds apiece; and that will hardly 

Repair my losses. 

Lord L. Thou dar’st not show thyself 
Such a devil! 

Luke. Good words! 

Lord L. Such a cut-throat! I have heard of 
The usage of your brother’s wife and daughters; 
You shall find you are not lawless, and that 

your moneys 
Cannot justify your villainies. 


Luke. I endure this. 
And, good my Lord, now you talk in time of 
moneys, 
Pay in what you owe me. And give me leave 
to wonder 


Your wisdom should have leisure to consider 
The business of these gentlemen, or my carriage 
To my sister or my neices—being yourself 
So much in danger. 

Lord L. In thy danger? 

Luke. Mine. 
I find in my counting-house a manor pawn’d— 
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Pawn’d, my good Lord: Lacy Manor, and that 
manor, 

From which you have the title of a Lord, 

An’ it please you good Lordship! You are a 
nobleman ; 

Pray you pay in my moneys: the interest 

Will eat faster in’t than aqua-fortis in iron— 

Now, though you bear me hard, I love your 
Lordship. 

I grant your person to be privilged 

From all arrests; yet there lives a foolish crea- 
ture 

Call’d an under-sheriff, who being well paid, will 
serve 

On lord’s or clown’s land. Pay it in— 

I would be loath your name should sink, or 
that 

Your hopeful son—when he returns from 
travel— 

Should find you, my Lord, without land. You 
are angry 

For my good counsel. Look to your bonds. 
Had I known 

Of your coming, believe’t I would have had 
sergeants ready,— 

Lord, how you fret! But that a tavern’s near, 

You should taste a cup of muscadine in my 
house 

To wash down sorrows; but there it will do 
better, 

J know you will drink a health to me. 
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MASSON, Davin, a Scottish author, 
born at Aberdeen, in 1822. He was edu- 
cated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
at the University of Edinburgh. At nine- 
teen he became editor of a newspaper in 
Scotland. In 1847 he went to London, 
and in 1852 was appointed Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in the 
University College, London, retaining the 
place until 1865, when he resigned, upon 
being appointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. During these years he con- 
tributed largely to Magazines and Reviews; 
and for several years, beginning with 1859, 
was editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Many of his miscellaneous essays have 
been re-published collectively at various 
times. Separate works are: British Nov- 
elists and their Styles (1859), Recent Brit- 
ish Philosophy (1865), Drummond of Haw- 
thornden (1878), The Three Devils: Luth- 
er’s, Milton's, and Goethe’s (1874.) His most 
important work is The Life of John Milton 
Narrated in Connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
Time, of which Vol. I. was published in 
1858, Vol. Il. in 1871, Vol. JIT. in 1878, 
Vols. IV. and V. in 1878. He has also 
edited the “ Cambridge Edition ” of Milton’s 
Poetical Works, and ‘‘The Golden Treasury 
Edition,” both accompanied with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and a Memoir. 


MILTON IN EARLY MANHOOD. 


When Milton left Cambridge in July, 1632, he 
was twenty-three years and eight months old. 
In stature, therefore, at least, he was already 
whatever he was to be. ‘ In stature,” he says 
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himself at a later period, when driven to speak 
on the subject, “I confess I am not tall, but 
still of what is nearer to middle height than 
too little; and what if I were of little; of 
which stature have often been very great men 
both in peace and war—though why should that 
be called little which is great enough for manli- 
ness?” This is precise enough, but we have 
Aubrey’s words to the same effect. “ He was 
scarce as tall as I am,” says Aubrey; to which, 
to make it more intelligible, he appends this 
marginal note: “Qu Quot feet I am high? 
Resp. of middle stature,”—7. e., Milton was a 
little under middle height. ‘‘He had light 
brown hair,” continues Aubrey—putting the 
word ‘‘abrown” (auburn) in the margin by 
way of synonym for “light brown ;”—‘ his 
complexion exceeding fair; oval face; his eye 
a dark gray.” As Milton himself says that 
his complexion, even in later life, was so much 
“the reverse of bloodless or pallid,” that, on 
this ground alone, he was generally taken for 
ten years younger than he really was, Aubrey’s 
“exceeding fair’? must mean a very delicate 
white and red. 

Then, he was called “the lady” in his Col- 
lege—an epithet which implies that, with this 
unusually delicate complexion, the light brown 
hair falling to his ruff on both sides of his oval 
face, and his slender and elegant rather than 
massive or powerful form, there was a certain 
prevailing air of the feminine in his look. 

The feminine however, was of that peculiar 
sort—let connoisseurs determine what it is— 
which could consist with clear eyes of a dark 
gray, and with a “delicate and tunable voice,” 
that could be firm in the low tenor notes and 
carry tolerably sonorous matter. And, lady- 
like as he was, there was nothing effeminate in 
his demeanor. ‘His deportment,” says Wood, 
“was affable, his gait erect and manly, bespeak- 
ing courage and undauntedness.” Here Wood 
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apparently follows Milton’s own account, where 
he tells us that in his youth he did not neglect 
“daily practice” with his sword, and that he 
was not so ‘‘very slight” but that ‘‘armed with 
it, as he generally was, he was in the habit of 
thinking himself quite a match for any one, even 
were he much the more robust, and of being 
perfectly at ease as to any injury that any one 
could offer him, man to man.” 

As to the peculiar blending that there was of 
the feminine and the manly in the appearance 
of the ‘‘lady of Christ’s,” we have some means 
of judging for ourselves in a yet extant portrait 
of him, taken (doubtless to please his father) 
while he was still a Cambridge student. There 
could scarcely be a finer picture of pure and 
ingenuous English youth; and if Milton had the 
portrait beside him when, in later life, he had to 
allude, in reply to his opponents, to the delicate 
subject of his personal appearance, there must 
have been a touch of shyness in his statement, 
that ‘“‘so far as he knew he had never been 
thought ugly by any one who had seen him.” 
In short, the tradition of his great personal 
beauty in youth requires no abatement. 

Tn this “ beautiful and well proportioned body,” 
to use Aubrey’s words, there lodged ‘‘a harmoni- 
cal and ingeniose soul.”” _In describing that “soul” 
more minutely, I may be allowed to proceed in 
a somewhat gradual manner. I may be allowed 
also to avail myself as I proceed, of such words 
of my own in a previous essay on the same sub- 
ject, as appear to me still to express the truth. 

The prevailing tone, the characteristic mood 
and disposition of Milton’s mind, even in his 
early youth, consisted in a deep and habitual 
seriousness. I use the word in no special or 
restricted sense. The seriousness of which 1 
speak was a constitutional seriousness, ratified and 
nourished by rational reflection, rather than the 
assumed temper of a sect. From his childhood 
we see this seriousness in Milton, this tendency 
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to the grave and earnest in his view of things. 
It continues with him as he grows up. It shows 
itself at the University, in an unusual studious- 
ness and perseverance in the graver occupations 
of the place. It shows itself in an abstinence 
from many of those jocosities and frivolities 
which, even in his own judgment, were innocent 
enough, and quite permissable to those who 
cared for them. “Festivities and jests in which 
I acknowledge my faculty to be very slight,” 
are his own words on the subject. His pleas- 
ure in such pastimes was small; and, when he 
did good-humoredly throw himself into them, it 
was with an apology for being out of his ele- 
ment. 

But still more distinctly was the same seri- 
ousness of disposition shown in his notion as to 
where innocence in such things ended. In the 
nickname of ‘the lady,” as applied to Milton by 
his College-fellows, we see, from his own inter- 
pretation of it, not only an allusion to his per- 
sonal appearance, but also a charge of prudery. 
It was as if they had called him “the maid.” 
He himself understands it so; and there are 
passages in some of his subsequent writings, in 
which he seems to regard it as due to himself, 
and as necessary to a proper appreciation of his 
whole career, that such references to the inno- 
cence of his youth should be interpreted quite 
literally. So far, there can be no doubt that 
the example of Milton contradicts much that is 
commonly advanced by way of a theory of the 
poetical character. 

Poets and artists, are and ought to be distin- 
guished, it is generally held, by a predominance 
of sensibility over principle, an excess of what 
Coferidge called the spiritual over what he 
called the moral part of man. <A nature built 
on quicksands, an organization of nerve languid 
or tempestuous with occasion, a soul falling and 
soaring, now subject to ecstacies and now to re- 
morses-—such, it is supposed, and on no small 
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induction of actual instances, is, the appropriate 
constitution of the poet. Nobility, absolute and 
entire destitution of principle, properly so called, 
capacity for varying the mood indefinitely rather 
than for retaining and keeping up one moral 
gesture or resolution through all moods—this, 
say the theorists, is the essential thing in the 
structure of the artist. 

Against the truth of this, as a maxim of uni- 
versal application, tle character of Milton, like 
that of Wordsworth after him, is a remarkable 
protest. Were it possible to place before the 
theorist all the materials that exist for judging 
of Milton’s personal disposition as a young man, 
without exhibiting to them at the same time the 
actual and early proofs of his poetical genius, 
their conclusions, were they true to their theory, 
would necessarily be, that the basis of his char- 
acter was too solid and immovable, the platform 
of personal aims and aspirations over which his 
thoughts moved and had footing too fixed and 
firm, to permit that he should ever have been a 
poet. Nay, whosoever, even appreciating Mil. 
ton as a poet, should come to the investigation 
of his writings, armed with that preconception 
of the poetical character of Shakespeare, will 
hardly escape some feeling of the same kind. 
Seriousness, we repeat—a solemn and even aus- 
tere demeanor of mind—was the characteristic 
of Milton even in his youth... . 

Whatever other authorities may be cited in 
favor of the “ wild-oats ” theory, Milton’s au- 
thority is dead against it. It was his fixed idea 
that he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
of being great, or doing good hereafter, ought to 
be on his guard from the first against sensuality 
as a cause of spiritual incapacitation, and he was 
careful to regulate his own conduct by a recol- 
lection of this principle. As to the effects of the 
principle itself on his general career, and espec- 
ially on his place and character among English 
poets, we shall have better opportunities of speak- 
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ing hereafter ; meanwhile, the fact that he held 
it with such tenacity is to be noted as the most 
characteristic circumstance of his youth, and as 
explaining, among other things, his self-confident 
demeanor.—Life of John Milton. 
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COTTON MATHER.— 


MATHER, Corton, an American clergy- 
man, born at Boston, in 1663 ; died there in 
1728. He belonged to an eminent clerical 
family. His grandfather, RicHARD MaTH- 
ER (1596-1669) came to New England in 
1685, and soon became pastor of the church 
at Dorchester, where he resided until his 
death. He had six sons, four of whom 
attained some distinction. INCREASE Ma- 
THER, son of Richard, (1639-1723) became 
pastor of the North Street Church, Boston, 
in 1664, and retained that position until his 
death. In 1685 he accepted the presidency 
of Harvard College upon condition that he 
should retain his pastoral charge. He re- 
signed the presidency in 1701, when the 
General Court ordered that the President of 
Harvard should reside at Cambridge. He 
was the author of nearly 100 separate pub- 
lications. His son was Corton MATHER, 
with whom we have mainly here todo. His 
son, SamurL Marurr (1706-1785), was a 
respectable clergyman, and wrote a Lzfe of 
his father (1729). 

Cotton Mather graduated at Harvard in 
1678, being in his sixteenth year. In 1680 
he became the assistant, and soon after- 
wards the colleague, of his father in the pas- 
torate of the North Street Church in Bos- 
ton. He wasthe author of nearly 400 pub- 
lications, many of them single sermons 
or small pamphlets. His most nota- 
ble works are: Memorable Providence 
relating to Witchcraft and Possessions 
(1689); The Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1698); Maynalia Christe Americana, a col- 
lection of materials for an ecclesiastical 
history of New England (1702) ; Hssays to 
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do Good (1710); The Christian Philosopher 
(1721) ; Celestinus, with a preface by his 
father(1723.) Much of his time for more 
than thirty years was devoted to the writ- 
ing of [Vlustrations of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which has never been printed, but the 
bulky Mss. of which is preserved in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The Life of Cotton Mather, by W. 
B. O. Peabody, forms one of the volumes of 
Sparks’s “American Biography.” 

Mather was a firm believer in Witch- 
craft, and had much to do with the prose- 
cutions of his day. In the subjoined ex- 
tract from his Wonders of the Invisible 
World, the peculiarities of the original 
have been. carefully retained. 


SOME OF THE DEVIL’S DOINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


That the Devil 7s come down unto us with 
great wrath, we find, we feel, we now deplore. 
In many ways, for many years, hath the Devil 
been assaying to extirpate the Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus here. But now there is a more than 
ordinary affliction, with which the Devil is Gal- 
ling of us: and such an one as is indeed Unpar- 
allelable. The things confessed by Witches, and 
the things endured by Others, laid together, 
amount unto this account of our Afflictions. 

The Devil, Exhibiting himself ordinarily as a 
small Black man, has decoy’d a fearful knot of 
proud, forward, ignorant, envious and malicious 
creatures, to list themselves in his horrid Service, 
by entering their Names ina Book, by him 
tendered unto them. These Witches, whereof 
above a Score have now Confessed, and shown 
their Deeds, and some are now tormented by the 
Devils, for Confessing, have met in Hellish Ren- 
dezvous, wherein the Confessors do say, they 
have had their diabolical Sacraments, imitating 
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the Baptism and the Supper of our Lord. In 
these hellish meetings, these Monsters have asso- 
ciated themselves to do no less a thing than, Zo 
destroy the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
these parts of the World. 

And in order hereunto, First they each of 
them have their Spectres, or Devils, commissioned 
by them and representing of them, to be the 
Engines of their Malice. By these wicked 
Spectres, they seize poor people about the country, 
with various and bloody Zorments; and of those 
evidently Preternatural torments there are some 
have dy’d. They have bewitched some, even so 
far as to make them Se/f-destroyers: and others 
are in many Towns here and there languishing 
under their Evil hands. The people thus 
afflicted, are miserably scratched and bitten, so 
that the Marks are most visible to all the World, 
but the causes utterly invisible; and the same 
invisible Furies do most visibly stick Pins into 
the bodies of the Afflicted, and scale them, and 
hideously distort, and disjoint all their members, 
besides a thousand other sorts of Plague, beyond 
these of any natural diseases which they give 
unto them. Yea, they sometimes drag the poor 
people out of their chambers, and carry them 
over Trees and Hills for divers miles together. 

A large part of the persons tortured by these 
Diabolical Spectres, are horribly tempted by 
them, sometimes with fair promises, and some- 
times with hard threatenings, but always with 
felt miseries, to sign the Devil’s Laws in a Spec- 
tral Book laid before them ; which two or three 
of these poor Sufferers, being by their tiresome 
sufferings overcome to do, they have immediately 
been released from all their miseries, and they 
appeared in Spectre then to Torture those that 
were before their fellow-sufferers. The Witches, 
which by their own covenant with the Devil are 
become Owners of Spectres, are oftentimes by 
their own Spectres required and compelled to 
give their consent, for the molestation of some, 
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which they had no mind otherwise to fall upon: 
and cruel depredations are then made upon the 
Vicinage. 

In the Prosecution of these Witchcrafts, 
among a thousand other unaccountable things, 
the Spectres have an odd faculty of clothing 
the most substantial and corporeal Instruments 
of Torture with Invisibility, while the wounds 
thereby given have been the most palpable things 
~in the World; so that the Sufferers assaulted 
with Instruments of Iron, wholly unseen to the 
standers by, though, to their cost, seen by them- 
selves, have, upon snatching, wrested the Instru- 
ments out of the. Spectre’s hands, and every 
one has then immediately not only beheld, but 
handled, an Iron Instrument taken by a Devil 
from a Neighbor. 

These wicked Spectres have proceeded so far, 
as to steal quantities of Money from divers peo- 
ple, part of which Money has, before sufficient 
Spectators, been dropt out of the Air into the 
Hands of the Sufferers, while the Spectres have 
been urging them to subscribe their Covenant 
with Death. In such extravagant ways have 
these Wretches propounded the Dragooning of 
as many as they can into their own Combination, 
and the Destroying of others, with lingering, 
spreading, deadly diseases; till our Country 
should at last become too hot for us. 

Among the Ghastly Instances of the Success 
which these Bloody Witches have had, we have 
even seen some of their own Children so dedi- 
cated unto the Devil, that in their infancy, it is 
found the Jmps have sucked them, and rendered 
them Venomous to a Prodigy. We have also 
seen the Devil’s first batteries upon the Town 
where the first Church of our Lord in this Colony 
was gathered, producing those distractions, which 
have almost ruin’d the Town. We have seen, 
likewise, the Plague reaching afterwards into the 
Towns far and near, where the Houses of good 
Men have the Devils filling of them with terri- 
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ble vexations!—The Wonders of the Invisible 
World. 


It is but just to the memory of Cotton 
Mather that an extract should be presented 
from a later work, of a very different type 
—entitled Celestinus: a conversation in 
Heaven, quickened and assisted, with Dis- 
coveries of things in the Heavenly World. 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


When the Angel of the Lord encamps round 
about those that fear Him, the next news is, 
They that seek the Lord shall want nothing that 
is good for them. O servant of God, art thou 
afraid of wants, of straits, of difficulties? The 
angels who poured down at least 250,000 bushels 
of manna day by day unto the followers of God 
in the wilderness; the angel that brought meat 
unto the Prophet; the angel that showed Hagar 
and her son how to supply themselves: who can 
tell what services they may do for thee! Art 
thou in danger by sickness? The angel who 
strengthened the feeble Daniel; the angel who 
impregnated the waters of Bethesda with such 
sanative and balsamic virtues: who can tell what 
services they may do for thee! Art thou in 
danger from enemies? The angel who rescued 
Jacob from Laban and from Esau; the angel 
who fetched Peter out of prison: who can tell 
what services they may dofor thee! The angels 
which directed the Patriarch in his journeys may 
give a direction to thy steps when thou art at a 
loss how to steer. The angels who moved the 
Philistines to dismiss David; the angels who 
carried Lot out of Sodom; the angels who would 
not let the lions fall upon Daniel: they are still 
ready to do as much for thee, when God thy 
Savior shall see it seasonable. And who cap 
tell what services the angels of God may av ior 
the servants of God when their dying hour is 
coming upon them ; then to make their bed for 
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them; then to make all things easy to them! 
When we are in our agonies, then for an angel 
to come and strengthen us! The holy angels 
who have stood by us all our life wil! not forsake 
us at our death. ’Tis a blessed office indeed 
which our Savior sends his angels to do for us 
in a dying hour.— C@lestinus. 


JAMES BRANDER MATTHEWS.~ 


MATTHEWS, James BRANDER, an 
American author, born in New Orleans 
in 1852. He graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege and Law School, and was admitted to 
the Bar, but soon engaged in literary 
work. He first wrote under the pseu- 
donym of “ Arthur Penn.” 

He has published The Theatres of Paris 
(1880), French Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1881), In Partnership 
written in collaboration with H. C. Bunner 
(1884), The Last Meeting (1885), A Secret 
of the Sea (1876), Pen and Ink, a volume 
of essays (1888), and A Family Tree and 
Other Stories (1889). He has produced 
several plays, and has edited, among other 
works, Sheridan’s Plays, Dunlap’s Andre, 
and in conjunction with Laurence Hutton, 
Actors and Actresses of the United States 
(1886). 


THE ANTIQUITY OF JESTS. 


Certain jests, like certain myths, exist in var. 
jants in all parts of the world. Comparative 
mythologists are diligently collecting the scat- 
tered folk-lore of all races; why should they 
not also be gathering together the primitive folk- 
humor? Cannot some comparative philologist 
reconstruct for us the original jest-book of the 
Aryan people? It would be very interesting to 
know the exact stock of jokes our forefathers 
took with them in their migrations from the 
mighty East. It would be most instructive to 
be informed just how far they got in the theory 
and practice of humor. It would be a pure joy 
to discover precisely what might be the original 
fund of root-jests laughed at by Teuton and 
Latin and Hindoo before these races were dif: 
ferentiated one from another by time and travel 
and climate. I wonder whether the pastoral 
Aryan knew and loved an early form of Lamb’s 
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favorite comic tale, the one in which a mad wag 
asks the rustic whether it is his own hare or a 
wig? And what did the dark-haired Iberian 
laugh at before the tall blonde Aryan drove him 
into the corners of Europe? It was probably 
some practical joke or other, in which a bone 
knife or a flint arrow-head played the chief part. 
The records of the Semitic race are familiar to 
us, but we know nothing or next to nothing 
about the humor of the alleged Turanians.— 
Pen and Ink. 


COINCIDENCES IN LITERATURE. 


After all, there is little need to lay stress on 
the innocence of many if not most of the coinci- 
dences with which the history of literature is 
studded. The garden is not large, and those 
who cultivate it must often walk down the same 
path, sometimes side by side, and sometimes one 
after another, even though the follower neither 
wishes nor intends to tread on his predecessor’s 
heels or to walk in his footsteps. They may 
gather a nosegay of the same flowers of speech. 
They may even pluck the same passion-flower, 
not knowing that any one has ever before broken 
a blossom from that branch. Indeed, when we 
consider how small the area is, how few are the 
possible complications of plot, how easily the 
poetic vocabulary is exhausted, the wonder is 
really, not that there are so many parallel pas- 
sages, but that there are so few. In the one 
field which is not circumscribed there is very 
little repetition : human nature is limitless, and 
characters comparatively rarely pass from one 
book to another. The dramatists and the ro- 
mancers have no choice but to treat anew the best 
they may the well-worn incidents and the weary 
plots; the poets happenon the same conceits 
generation after generation; but the dramatists 
and the romancers and the poets know that 
there is no limit to the variety of man, and that 
human nature is as deep and as boundless and 
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as inexhaustible as the ocean. No matter how 
heavy a craft Shakspere and Moliere may have 
made, no matter how skilfully and how success- 
fully Dickens and Thackeray may have angled, 
no matter how great the lake of Hawthorne and 
Poe, there are still as good fish in the Sea of 
Humanity as were ever caught. And I offer 
this fact, that we do not find the coincidence in 
character which we cannot help seeing in plot 
and in language, as a proof that most apparent 
plagiarism is quite unconscious and due chiefly 
to the paucity of material— Pen and Ink. 


In 1892 he was appointed lecturer on 
literature in Columbia College, New York, 
and has since produced, Americanisms and 
Briticisms (1892), In the Vestibule Lim- 
ited (1892), The Story of a Story (1893), 
The Royal Marine, love story (1894), 
Studies of the Stage (1894), This Picture 
and That; a Comedy (1894), Books and 
Play-books (1895), His Father's Son 
(1895). 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT.— 
MAUPASSANT, Henri René ALBERT 


Guy pr, novelist, was born at Miromesnil, 
Seine-Inférieure, France, August 5, 1850; 
died at Paris, July 6, 1893. He was a de- 
scendant of an old Norman noble family, 
and the nephew and disciple of the great 
novelist, Gustave Flaubert. His uncle kept 
him writing for several years before he 
would consent to his appearing as an author, 
His first publication was a short story, 
Boule-de-Suif. This was followed by a 
play, Histoire du Views Temps, and a vol- 
ume of naturalistic verse, Des Vers, all in 
1880. Then came in rapid succession vol- 
ume after volume for the next ten or twelve 
years. But in 1892, broken down by con- 
stant mental exertion, his mind gave way, 
and for months before his death, he was 
confined in a private insane asylum. Among 
his best works are: La Maison Tellier 
(1881); Mlle. Fifi (1882); Les Sewurs 
Rondoli (1884); Contes du jour et dela 
nuit (1885); Monsieur Parent (1885) ; 
Bel-Ami (1885) ; La Petite Foque (1886); 
La Horla (1887); Mont- Oriel (1887); 
Prerre et Jean (1888); La Main Gauche 
(1889); Hort comme la mort (1889); 
L’ Inutile Beauté (1890), and Motre Ceur 
(1890). Maupassant belonged to the natu- 
ralistic school of writers. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


The elder son, Pierre, five years older than 
Jean, felt on leaving college a vocation suc- 
cessively for various professions. He tried 
half a dozen, one after another, and, quickly 
disgusted with each, plunged at once into 
new hopes. 

Finally medicine tempted him, and he set 
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to work with such ardor that he received his 
degree as doctor after a brief course, which 
was shortened by dispensations granted by 
the authorities, He was high spirited, in- 
telligent, changeable, and tenacious, full of 
utopian and philosophic ideas. 

Jean, as fair as Pierre was dark, as calm as 
his brother was excitable, as sweet tempered as 
his brother was sour, had quietly studied law, 
and obtained his diploma at the same time 
that Pierre graduated in medicine. 

Both were now taking a holiday with their 
family, and both had formed the project of 
establishing themselves at Havre, if they 
could succeed in doing so satisfactorily, 

Still a vague jealousy—one of those dor- 
mant jealousies which grow up almost invisi- 
bly between brothers and sisters, till they 
mature and burst forth on the occasion of a 
marriage or of a piece of good luck happening 
to one—kept them on the alert in a state of 
fraternal and inoffensive hostility. They cer- 
tainly loved each other, but they were spies 
on each other. Pierre, who was five years old 
when Jean was born, regarded with the dis- 
like of a spoiled little pet, this other little pet, 
which suddenly appeared in the arms of his 
father and mother, and which was so caressed 
and beloved by them. 

Jean had been from childhood a model of 
gentleness, goodness, and even temper; and 
Pierre gradually became wearied of hearing 
the continual praise of his brother, for to 
him his gentleness seemed effeminate, his 
goodness silly, and his kindness blind. His 
parents, good, easy people, who dreamed of 
their sons occupying honorable common place 
positions, reproached him with his indecisions, 
his enthusiasms, his abortive attempts, his 
ineffectual impulses toward generous ideas 
and artistic professions. 

After he had attained manhood, they no 
longer said to him, “Look at Jean, and do 
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like him,” but whenever he heard, “Jean did 
this, Jean did that,” he understood clearly 
this hidden allusion, and the sense of the 
words.—Pierre and Jean. Trans. of Hugh 
Craig. 


PIERRE’S DEPARTURE. 


An hour later Pierre was stretched on his 
little sailor’s bed, long and narrow as a coffin. 
He lay a long time with his eyes open, think- 
ing of all that had passed during the last two 
months of his life, and, above all, in his soul. 
Through his having suffered and made others 
suffer, his aggressive and vengeful grief had 
worn itself out, like afoaming wave. He had 
scarcely the courage to be angry with any- 
one, or for any cause whatever ; he let his 
wrath and indignation toss and drift like his 
life. He felt himself so weary of struggling, 
weary of smiting, weary of hating, weary of 
everything, that he could bear it no longer, 
and he sought to numb his heart into oblivion, 
as one falls into sleep. He heard, vaguely, 
around him the strange sounds of the ship— 
slight sounds, scarcely perceptible in that 
calm night in harbor—and he felt, in the 
wound hitherto so agonizing, only the painful 
tingling of the cicatrizing scar. 

He slept profoundly till the movements of 
the sailors woke him from his repose. It was 
daylight, and the tidal train with the pas- 
sengers from Paris arrived at the quay. 

Then he wandered about the ship, among 
the busy, restless crowd of people looking for 
their cabins, calling to each other, questioning 
and answering one another, in all the bewilder- 
ment of the beginning of a voyage. Aftera 
salute to the captain, anda shake of the hand of 
his comrade the purser, he entered the cabin, 
where some Englishmen were already dozing 
in the corners. The large room, with its walls 
of white marble framed in gold bands, pro- 
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longed endlessly in the mirrors the view of its 
long tables flanked by two unlimited lines of 
revolving chairs, in pomegranate-colored vel- 
vet. This, then, was the vast floating cosmo- 
politan hall, where the rich people of every 
continent had to dine in common. Its opu- 
lent luxury was that of large hotels, theatres, 
public places—a luxury that was common 
place and self-asserting, which satisfied the 
eyes of millionaires. The doctor was about 
to pass into the part of the ship reserved for 
the second-class, when he remembered that on 
the previous evening a great herd of emi- 
grants had embarked; so he went to the 
*tween decks. When he entered there, he 
was struck by a nauseating stench of poor 
dirty humanity ; the stink of naked flesh, 
more sickening than that of the hair or wool 
of beasts. There, in a sort of low, dark tun- 
nel, like the galleries in mines, he saw hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children stretched 
on planks, tier above tier, or grovelling in 
heaps on the floor. He could not distinguish 
faces, but he dimly saw this filthy crowd in 
rags, this crowd of wretches conquered in 
life, squeezed out, crushed down—he saw it 
starting, with a skinny wife and emaciated 
children, for an unknown’ country, where 
they hoped not to die of hunger, perhaps. 

As he thought of the past toil, the wasted 
toil, the barren efforts, the bitter strife, re- 
newed each day in vain, the energy displayed 
by these beggars who were going to begin 
again, they did not know where, this life of 
horrible wretchedness, the doctor felt a de- 
sire to cry out to them, ‘‘ Dump yourselves 
into the sea, with your women and your 
brats!” and his heart was so wrung by pity 
that he fled, unable to bear the sight. 

His father, his mother, his brother, and 
Madame Rosémilly were already waiting for 
him in his cabin. 

“¢So soon,” he said. 
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“Yes,” replied Madame Roland with a 
trembling voice ; ‘‘ we wished to have time to 
see you a little.” 

He looked at her. She was in black as if 
in mourning, and he suddenly perceived that 
her hair, that was merely gray the month 
before, had now beconie quite white.— Pierre 


and Jean. Trans. of Hugh Craig. 
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MAURICE, Jonn Frepsrick DENIson, 
an English clergyman and author, born in 
1805; died in 1872. He studied at Trin- 
ity College and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
went to London and engaged in literary 
work, editing the Athenwum. He after- 
wards went to Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1831. Three years later he en- 
tered the ministry of the Established Church 
and became chaplain of Gray’s Hospital, 
London. In 1840 he was called to the 
chair of history and literature in King’s 
College, and to that of divinity in 1846. 
The publication of his Theological Kssays, 
caused him to lose his professorships, but 
he retained the chaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the charge of St. Peter’s church, Vere 
Street. He was active in efforts for the es- 
tablishment of the Workingmen’s College, 
and of Queen’s Colleve for women. In 1866 
he was called to Cambridge as professor of 
moral philosophy. Among his numerous 
publications are Hustace Conway, a novel 
(1884), The Kingdom of Christ (1888), 
Christmas Day, and other Sermons (1842), 
The Unity of the New Testament (1844), 
The Religions of the World (1847), Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy of the Kirst 
Six Centuries (1848), Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament (18538), The Doctrine 
of Sacrifice (1854), Patriarchs and Law- 
givers of the Old Testament (1855), Medizxval 
Philosophy (1856), The Gospel of the King- 
dom of Heaven: Lectures on S. Luke (1864), 
Conflict of Good and Hvil in Our Day 
(1855), The Commandments as Instruments 
of National Reformation (1866), The Con- 
science: Lectures on Casuistry (1868), and 


The Lord’s Prayer (1870.) 


JOHN FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE— 


OUR FATHER. 


“ Our Father :” there lies the expression of 
that fixed eternal relation which Christ’s birth 
and death have established between the little- 
ness of the creature and the Majesty of the Crea- 
tor; the one great practical answer to the philo- 
sopher who would make heaven clear by mak- 
ing it cold; would assert the dignity of the Di- 
vine Essence by emptying it of its love, and re- 
ducing it into nothingness. Our Father which 
art in Heaven: there lies the answer to all the 
miserable substitutes for faith by which the invis- 
ible has been lowered to the visible ; which have 
insulted the understanding and cheated the 
heart ; which have made united worship impos- 
sible, because that can only be when there is 
One Being, eternal, immortal, invisible, to whom 
all may look up together, into whose presence a 
way is opened for all, whose presence is a ref- 
uge from the confusions, perpelexities, and di- 
visions of this world; that home which the spir- 
its of men were ever seeking, and could not 
find, till He, who had borne their sorrows and 
died their death, entered within the veil, having 
obtained eternal redemption for them till He 
bade them sit with Him in heavenly places.— The 
Lord’s Prayer. 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 


Such a prayer is not one which men could 
have dreamed of themselves, but it is one which 
God himself has taught them. He led his saints 
in the old time to pray that He would declare 
his great name; to thank Him for all his past 
revelations of it ; to flee to it as a strong tower, 
in which they were safe from their enemies. 
Every new act of his judgment and his mercy 
was an answer to the cry ; in every such act the 
prophet saw the witness and pledge ofa fuller 
manifestation. The petition then was no new 
one- The disciples had often heard it before 
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that day when our Lord was alone praying, and 
when they said, “ Teach us as Jolin taught his 
disciples.” But they knew that He had stampt 
it with a new impression ; for though they un- 
derstood but imperfectly why He had come, and 
who He was, their hearts testified that He had 
certainly come to do that which He bade them 
ask for. If He brought gifts to men, if He pro- 
claimed forgiveness to men, this was his first 
gift, this was the ground of his forgiveness, He 
hallowed the name of God. He showed forth 
the Father who dwelt in Him full of grace and 
truth. Men could see Himafter whose likeness 
they had been created, in a pure untroubled 
mirror. They were not obliged to measure the 
Eternal Mind by the partial distorted forms of 
truth and goodness which they found each in 
himself. Here was goodness and truth in its 
primitive form, in its entire fullness. They 
needed not to reduce goodness and truth into 
abstractions; here they were exhibited in actual 
human life; the perfect man reflecting the per- 
fect God. They need not dream of qualities 
which the shock of the Fall had separated in 
their minds—mercy and justice, freedom and 
obedience—as having a corresponding conflict in 
the Eternal Mind; here they were seen working 
harmoniously in every word and deed. Thus 
God’s name was hallowed for them, thus it has 
been hallowed for us. This revelation is for all 
ages: if one has more need of it than another, 
ours is the one.-— The Lord’s Prayer. 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY.— 


MAURY, MarrHew FONTAINE, an 
American naval officer and scientist, born 
in Spottsylvania County, Va., in 1806 ; died 
at Lexington, Va. in 1878. In 1825 he 
entered the naval service as midshipman ; 
and as such made a voyage round the world 
in the sloop-of-war Vincennes. During this 
cruise he began his Treatise on Navigation, 
which was adopted as a text-book in the 
Navy. In 1886 he met with an accident 
which rendered him permanently lame, and 
unfitted him for active service afloat. He 
was placed in charge of what afterwards 
became the Hydrographical office at Wash- 
ington, which subsequently was merged 
in the National Observatory, of which 
Maury was made superintendent. In this 
capacity, he prepared a series of “ Wind 
and Current Charts” which were issued by 
the Observatory, and supplied to all navi- 
gators, who would undertake to make cer- 
tain prescribed observations. The results 
of his hydrographical labors were embodied 
in his Physical Geography of the Sea, first 
issued in 1856, and afterwards much enlarged 
in numerous editions, up to 1873. Upon the 
outbreak of the civil war he resigned his 
commission in the U.S. Navy, and entered 
the Confederate service, serving in a scien- 
tific capacity at home and abroad. After 
the downfall of the Confederacy he entered 
the service of Maximilian of Mexico. The 
empire of Maximilian having been over- 
thrown, Maury returned to the United 
States, and was made Professor of Physics 
in the Virginia Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, where he died. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ATMOSPHERE AND 
THE OCEAN, 


Whenever I turn to contemplate the works of 
nature Iam struck with the admirable system 
of “compensation,” with the beauty and the 
nicety with which every department is poised 
by the others: things and_ principles are meted 
out in directions the most opposite, but in pro- 
portions so exactly balanced and nicely adjusted, 
that results the most harmonious are produced. 
It is by the action of opposite and compensa- 
ting forces that the earth is kept in its orbit, 
and the stars are held suspended in the azure 
vault of heaven; and these forces are so exquis- 
itely adjusted that at the end of a thousand years, 
the earth, the sun, and moon, and every star in 
the firmament is found to its proper place at the 
proper moment. .... 

Botanists tell us that the constitution of the 
little “ snow-drop ”’ is such as to require that, at 
a certain stage of its growth, the stalk should 
bend, and the flower should bow its head, that 
an operation may take place which is necessary 
in order that the herb should produce seed after 
its kind; and that after this its vegetable health 
requires that it should lift its head again and 
stand erect. Now, if the mass of the earth had 
been greater or less, the force of gravity would 
have been different. In that case, the strength 
of fibre in the snow-drop, as it would have been 
too much or too little ; the plant could not bow 
or raise its head at the right time ; fecundation 
could not take place, and its family would have 
been extinct with the first individual that was 
planted, because its ‘‘seed ” would not have been 
‘‘in itself,” and therefore it could not reproduce 
itself. 

Now, if we see such perfect adaptation, 
such exquisite adjustment in the case of one of 
the smallest flowers of the field, how much more 
may we not expect compensation” in the 
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atmosphere and the ocean, upon the right adjust. 
ment and due performance of which depend not 
only the life of that plant, but the well-being of 
every individual in the entire vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms of the world. 

When the east winds blow along the Atlantic 
coast for a little while, they bring us air satu- 
rated with moisture from the Gulf Stream, and 
we complain of the sultry, oppressive, heavy 
atmosphere. ‘The invalid grows worse, and the 
well man feels ill, because, when he takes the 
atmosphere into his lungs, it is already so 
charged with moisture that it cannot take up and 
carry off that which encumbers his lungs, and 
which nature has caused his blood to bring and 
leave there, that respiration may take up and carry 
it off. At other times the air is dry and hot; he 
feels that it is conveying off water from the 
lungs too rapidly ; he realizes the idea that it is 
consuming him, and he calls the sensation 
‘* parching.” 

Therefore, in considering the general laws 
which govern the physical agents of the uni- 
verse, and regulate them in due performance 
of their offices, I have felt myself constrained 
to set out with the assumption that if the atmos- 
phere had had a greater or a less capacity for 
moisture, or if the proportion of land and water 
had been different—if the earth, air, and water 
had not been in exact counterpoise—the whole 
arrangement of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms would have varied from their present 
state. 

But God chose to make those kingdoms what 
they are. For this purpose it was necessary, in 
his judgment, to establish the proportions 
between the land and water, and the desert just 
as they are; and to make the capacity of the air 
to circulate heat and moisture just what it is; 
and to do all its work in obedienee to law and in 
subservience to order. If it were not so, why 
was power given to the winds to lift up and 
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transport moisture; or the property given to the 
sea by which its waters may become first vapor, 
and then fruitful showers or gentle dew? If the 
proportions and properties of land, and sea, and 
air were not adjusted according to the recip- 
rocal capacities of all to perform the func- 
tions required by each, why should we be told 
that He ‘‘ measured the waters in the hollow of 
His hand, and comprehended the dust ina meas- 
ure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance?” Why did He span the 
heavens, but that He might mete out the atmos- 
phere in exact proportion to all the rest, and 
impart to it those properties and powers which 
it was necessary for it to have in order that it 
might perform all those offices and duties for 
which He designed it? Harmonious in their 
action, the air and sea are obedient to law and 
subject to order in all their movements. When 
we consult them in the performance of their 
offices, they teach us lessons concerning the won- 
ders of the deep, the mysteries of the sky, the 
greatness and the wisdom and the goodness of 
the Creator. The investigations into the broad- 
spreading circle of phenomena connected with 
the winds of heaven and the waves of the sea 
are second to none for the good which they do 
and the lessons which they teach. The astron- 
omer is said to see the hand of God in the sky ; 
but does not the right-minded mariner, who 
looks aloft as he ponders over these things, 
hear His voice in every wave of the sea that 
‘claps its hands,” and feel His presence in every 
breeze that blows?— The Physical Geography of 
the Sea. 
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CAROLINE MAY.— 


MAY, CARoLINgE, an American author, 
born in England about 1820. Her father 
came to America in 1834, and became 
pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church in 
New York. She wrote poems under the 
nom de plume of “ Caromaia;” prepared a 
volume of American Female Poets (1848), 
Measures of Thought from Favorite Authors 
(1850), Zhe Woodbine, a Holiday Gift 
(1852). In 1864 she published a volume 
of Poems, and in 1872 Hymns on the Col- 
lects. She published another volume of 
poems, Lays of Memory and Affection 
(1889). 


THE SABBATH OF THE YEAR. 


It is the Sabbath of the Year ; 
And if ye’ll walk abroad, 
A holy sermon ye shall hear, 
Full worthy of record. 
Autumn the preacher is; and look— 
As other preachers do, 
He takes a text from the one Great Book, 
A text both sad and true. 


With a deep and earnest voice he saith— 
A voice of gentle grief, 

Fitting the minister of Death— 
“¢¢ Ye all fade as a leaf;’ 

And your iniquities, like the wind, 
Have taken you away ; 

Ye fading flutterers, weak and blind, 
Repent, return, and pray,” 


And then the Wind arises slow, 
And giveth out a psalm ; 

And the organ-pipes begin to blow, 
Within the forest calm. 

Then all the Trees lift up their hands, 
And lift their voices higher, 

And sing the notes of spirit-bands, 
In full and glorious choir, 
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Yes: ’tis the Sabbath of the Year ! 
And it doth surely seem, 

(But words of reverence and fear 
Should speak of such a theme, 

That the corn is gathered for the bread, 
And the berries for the wine, 

And a sacramental feast is spread, 
Like the Christian’s pardon sign. 


And the Year, with signs of penitence, 
The holy feast bends o’er ; 

For she must die, and go out hence— 
Die, and be seen no more. 

There are the choir and organ still, 
The psalm melts in the air, 

The wind blows down beside the hill, 
And all are hushed in prayer. 


Then comes the Sunset in the West, 
Like a patriarch of old, 

Or like a saint who hath won his rest, 
His robes, and his crown of gold; 
And forth his arms he stretcheth wide, 

And with solemn tone and clear 
He blesseth, in the eventide, 
The Sabbath of the Year. 


WILLIAM STARBUCK MAYO.— 


MAYO, Wizitt1amM STARBUCK, an Amer- 
ican author, born at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 
1812; died November 22,1895. He gradu- 
ated in 1832 at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, and practiced his 
profession for several years. Afterwards he 
made a tour in Spain and the Barbary States, 
which furnished material for several works of 
imagination. Returning, he took up his 
residence in New York, where he devoted 
himself to authorship. His principal works 
are: Flood and Field (1844); Kaloolah, or 
Journeyings in the Djebel Kumri (1849); 
The Berber, or the Mowntaineer o7 the Atlas 
(1850); Romance Dust from the Historic 
Places (1851); Never Again, a novel (1873). 


THE LION AND THE BOA. 


The lion was just in the act of springing. His 
huge carcass was even rising under the impul- 
sion of his contracting muscles, when his action 
was arrested in a way so unexpected, so wonder- 
ful and so startling, that my senses were for 
the moment thrown into perfect confusion. It 
seemed as if one of the gigantic creepers which 
engirdled the trees had suddenly quitted the 
leafy canopy above, and, endowed with life and 
a huge pair of widely distended jaws, had darted 
with the rapidity of lightning upon the crouch- 
ing beast. There was a tremendous shaking of 
the tree-tops, and a confused wrestling and jump- 
ing, and whirling over and about, amid a cloud 
of upturned roots and earth and leaves, accom- 
panied with the most terrific roars and groans. 

As I looked again, vision grew more distinct. 
An immense body, gleaming with purple, green, 
and gold, appeared convoluted around the majes- 
tic branches overhead, and, stretching down, was 
turned two or three times around the struggling 
lion, whose head and neck were almost concealed 
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from sight within the cavity of a pair of jaws 
still more capacious than his own. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of 
his terrible enemy, whose grasp each instant 
grew more firm and secure; and most astounding 
were those frightful yells of rage and fear. The 
huge body of the snake—fully two feet in diam- 
eter where it depended from the tree—presented 
the most curious appearances, and in such quick 
succession that the eye could scarcely follow 
them. At one moment smooth and flexible, at 
the next rough and stiffened, or contracted into 
great knots; at one moment overspread with a 
thousand tints of reflected colors, the next dis- 
tended so as to transmit through the skin the 
golden gleam of the animal lightning that 
coursed up and down within. 

Over and over rolled the struggling beast ; but 
in vain all his strength, in vain all his efforts to 
free himself. Gradually his muscles relaxed in 
their exertions, his roar subsided to a deep moan, 
his tongue protruded from his mouth; and his 
fetid breath mingled with a strong sickly odor 
from the serpent, diffused itself through the air, 
producing a sense of oppression, and a feeling 
of weakness like that from breathing some dele- 
terious gas. 

T looked around. Kaloolah was on her knees, 
and the negress insensible upon the ground a few 
paces behind her. A sensation of giddiness 
warned me that it was time to retreat. With- 
out a word I raised Kaloolah in my arms, ran 
towards the now almost motionless animals; and, 
turning along the bank reached the tree against 
which I had left my gun leaning. Darting 
back, I seized the prostrate negress, and bore 
her off in the same way. 

By this time both females had recovered their 
voices—Clefenha exercising hers in a succession 
of shrieks that compelled me to shake her some- 
what rudely, while Kaloolah eagerly besought 
me to hurry back to the camp. ‘There was now, 
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however, no occasion for hurry. The recovery 
of my gun altered the state of the case ; and my 
curiosity was excited to witness the process of 
deglutition on a large scale which the boa was 
probably about to exhibit. It was impossible, 
however, to resist Kaloolah’s entreaties, and 
after stepping up close to the animals for one 
good look, I reluctantly consented to turn back. 

The lion was quite dead, and with a slow 
motion the snake was uncoiling himself from his 
prey and from the tree above. As well as I 
could judge, without seeing him straightened 
cut, he was between ninety and one hundred 
feet in length—not quite so long as the serpents 
with which the army of Regulus had its famous 
battle, or as many of the same animals that I 
have since seen; but, as the reader will allow, a 
very respectable-sized snake. I have often 
regretted that we did not stop until he had at 
least commenced his meal. Had I been alone I 
should have done so. As it was, curiosity had 
to yield to my own sense of prudence, and to 
Kaloolah’s fears.—Kaloolah. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY.— 


McCARTHY, Justin, an Irish journalist 
and author, born at Cork in 1880. He 
entered upon journalism, first at Cork, after- 
wards at Liverpool, and in 1860 became a 
parliamentary reporter for the London Morn- 
ing Star, of which he was editor from 1864 
to 1868. He then came to the United 
States, where he remained several years. 
In 1879 he was returned to Parliament for 
the Irish county of Longford. He has 
written several novels, among which are: 
Paul Mesie (1866), My Hnemy’s Daughter 
(1869), Lady Judith (1871), Dear Lady 
Disdain (1875), Miss Misanthrope (1877), 
The Comet of a Season (1881), Camiola 
(1885). He has written largely in periodi- 
cals upon political and literary subjects, and 
put forth a volume of critical essays, under 
the title of Con Amore. He has published: 
A History of our own Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880 (1878-80), The Epoch of 
Reform 1830-50 (1882), The Dictator, and 
Red Diamonds, novels (1893), and several 
politico-historical essays. 

THE WITHDRAWAL FROM CABUL. 


The withdrawal from Cabul began. It was 
the heart of a cruel winter. The English bad to 
make their way through the awful pass of Koord 
Cabul. This stupendous gorge runs for some 
five miles between mountain ranges so narrow, 
lofty, and grim, that in the winter season the 
rays of the sun can hardly pierce its darkness 
even at the noontide. Down the center dashed 
a precipitous mountain torrent so fiercely that 
the stern frost of that terrible time could not 
stay its course. The snow lay in masses on the 
ground; the rocks and stones that raised their 
heads above the snow in the way of the unfortu- 
nate travellers were slippery with frost. Soon 
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the white snow began to be stained and splashed 
with blood. Fearful as this Koord Cabul Pass 
was, it was only a degree worse than the road 
which for two whole days the English had to 
traverse to reach it. The army which set out 
from Cabul numbered more than four thousand 
fighting men, of whom Europeans, formed but a 
small proportion; and some twelve thousand 
camp-followers of all kinds. There were also 
many women and children. .... 

The winter journey would have been cruel 
and dangerous enough in time of peace ; but this 
journey had to be accomplished in the midst of 
something far worse than common war. At 
every step of the road, every opening of the 
rocks, the unhappy crowd of confused and hetero- 
geneous fugitives were beset by bands of savage 
fanatics, who with their long guns and long 
knives were murdering all they could reach. It 
was all the way a confused constant battle 
against a guerilla enemy of the most furious and 
merciless temper, who were perfectly familiar 
with the ground, and could rush forward and 
retire exactly as suited their tactics. The Eng- 
glish soldier, weary, weak, and crippled by frost, 
could make but a poor fight against the savage 
Afghans. ‘It was no longer,” says Sir J. W. 
Kaye, “a retreating army; it was a rabble in 
chaotic flight.” Men, women and children, 
horses, ponies, camels, the wounded, the dying, 
the dead, all crowded together in almost inextri- 
cable confusion among the snow and amid the 
relentless enemies. ‘* The massacre,” to quote 
again from Sir J. W. Kaye, “ was fearful in this 
Koord Cabul Pass. Three thousand men are 
said to have fallen under the fire of the enemy, 
or to have dropped down paralysed and exhaust- 
ed to be slaughtered by the Afghan knives. And 
amidst these fearful scenes of carnage, through 
a shower of matchlock balls, rode English ladies 
on horseback or in camel panniers, sometimes 
vainly endeayoring to keep their children 
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beneath their eyes, and losing them in the con- 
fusion and bewilderment of the desolating 
march.” 

Was it for this, then, that our troops had been 
induced to capitulate? Was this the safe-con- 
duct which the Afghan chiefs had promised in 
return for their accepting the ignominious condi- 
tions imposed on them? Some of the chiefs did 
exert themselves to the utmost to protect the 
unfortunate English. It is not certain what the 
real wish of Akbar Khan may have been. He 
protested that he had no power to restrain the 
hordes of fanatical Ghilzyes whose own immedi- 
ate chiefs had not authority enough to keep 
them from murdering the English whenever they 
got a chance. The force of some few hundred 
horsemen whom Akbar Khan had with him 
were utterly incapable, he declared, of maintain- 
ing order among such a mass of infuriated and 
lawless savages. Akbar Khan constantly ap- 
peared on the scene during this journey of terror. 
At every opening or break of the long straggling 
flight he and his little band of followers showed 
themselves on the horizon; trying still to pro- 
tect the English from utter ruin, as he declared ; 
come to gloat over their misery and to see that 
it was surely accomplished, some of the unhappy 
English were ready to believe. Yet his presence 
was something that seemed to give a hope of 
protection. 

Akbar Khan at length startled the English 
by a proposal that the women and children who 
were with the army should be handed over to 
his custody, to be conveyed by him in safety to 
Peshawur. There was nothing better to be done. 
The only modification of his request, or com- 
mand, that could be obtained was that the hus- 
bands of the married ladies should accompany 
their wives. With this agreement the women 
and children were handed over to the care of 
this dreaded enemy, and Lady Macnaghten had 
to undergo the agony of a personal interview 
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with the man whose own hand had killed her 
husband. Akbar Khan was kindly in his lan- 
guage, and declared to the unhappy widow that 
he would give lis right arm to undo, if it were 
possible, the deed that he had done. 

The women and children and the married men 
whose wives were among this party were taken 
from the unfortunate army and placed under the 
care of Akbar Khan. As events turned out it 
was the best thing that could be done. Not one 
of these women and children could have lived 
through the horrors of the journey which lay 
before the remnant of what had once been a 
British force. The march was resumed; new 
horrors set in ; new heaps of corpses stained the 
snow; and then Akbar Khan presented himself 
with a fresh proposition. In the treaty made at 
Cabul between the English authorities and the 
Afghan chiefs there was an article which stipu- 
lated that “the English force at Jellalabed shall 
march for Peshawur before the Cabul army 
arrives, and shall not delay on the road. Akbar 
Khan was especially anxious to get rid of the 
little army at Jellalabad at the near end of 
the Kyber Pass. He desired above all things 
that it should be on the march home to India; 
either that it might be out of his way, or that he 
might have a chance of destroying it on his way. 
It was in great measure as a security for its 
moving that he desired to have the women and 
children under his care. It not likely that he 
meant any harm to the women and children ; it 
must be remembered that his father and many 
of the women of his family were under the con- 
trol of the British Government as prisoners in 
Hindostan. But he fancied that if he had the 
English women in his hands the army at Jella- 
labad could not refuse to obey the condition set 
down in the article of the treaty. Now that he 
had the women in his power, however, he 
demanded other guarantees with openly acknow- 
ledged purpose of keeping these latter until Jel- 
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Jalabad should have been evacuated. He de- 
manded that General Elphenstone, the com- 
mander, with his second in command, and also 
one other officer, should hand themselves over to 
him as hostages. He promised if this were done 
to exert himself more than before to restrain the 
fanatical tribes and also to provide the army in 
the Koord Cabul Pass with provisions. There 
was nothing for it but to submit; and the Eng- 
lish general himself became, with the women and 
children, a captive in the hands of the inexor- 
able enemy. 

Then the march of the army, without a general, 
went on again. Soon it became the story of a 
general without an army; before long there was 
neither general nor army. It is idle to lengthen 
a tale of mere horrors. The struggling remnant 
of au army entered the Jugdulluk Pass—a dark, 
steep, narrow, ascending path between crags. 
The miserable toilers found that the fanatical, 
implacable tribes had barricaded the pass. All 
was over. The army of Cabul was finally 
extinguished in that barricaded pass. It was a 
trap; the British were taken in it. A few mere 
fugitives escaped from the scene of actual 
slaughter, and were on the road to Jelialabad, 
where Sale and his little army were holding 
their own. When they were within sixteen 
miles of Jellalabad the number was reduced to 
six. Of these six, five were killed by strag- 
gling marauders on the way. One man alone 
reached Jellalabad to tell the tale. Literally one 
man, Dr. Brydon, came to Jellalabad out of a 
moving host which had numbered in all some 
sixteen thousand when it set out on its march. 
The curious eye will search through history or 
fiction in vain for any picture more thrilling 
with the suggestions of an awful catastrophe 
than that of this solitary survivor, faint and 
reeling on his jaded horse, as he appeared under 
the walls of Jellalabad, to bear the tidings of 
our Thermopyle of pain and shame.—Mstory 


of Our Own Times. 
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McCLELLAN, GrorGr BRINTON, an 
American scientist, soldier and statesman, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1826, and died 
in 1885. He was educated at West Point, 
where he graduated with high honors in 
1846, and joined the army as second lieu- 
tenant of engineers. He took an active 
part in the Mexican war, where he dis- 
tinguished himself and was brevetted first 
lieutenant “for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco.” He was afterwards bre- 
vetted captain for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battles of Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec. At the end of the war 
he was appointed to an assistant professor- 
ship at West Point, and translated from 
the Frencha Manual of Bayonet Exercises. 
He superintended the construction of Fort 
Delaware, and was one of three American 
officers sent to observe the campaign in the 
Crimea. On his return to America, he re- 
signed his commission, and became director 
of the Illinois Central Railway. In 1861, 
he was appointed major-general of the Ohio 
militia; but was tendered by President 
Lincoln the position of major-general in the 
army. After a successful campaign in 
Western Virginia, he was made commander- 
in-chief, and reorganized the army of the 
Potomac, defeated at Bull Run. In the 
summer of 1862, he invaded Virginia, by 
the peninsula of James River, and advanced 
near to Richmond; but, after a series of 
sanguinary battles, was compelled to re- 
treat. After the defeat of General Pope, 
he met General Lee at South Mountain, 
and at Antietam, defeating him, and com- 
pelling him to recross the Potomac. He 
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was removed from the command, Nov. 7, 
1862. In 1864 he was Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, and in the same 
year he resigned his commission in the 
army. He was governor in New Jersey 
1878-81. His later published works in- 
clude a Report on the Organization and 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac 
(1864), and MeClellan’s Own Story (1887). 


BLENKER’S DIVISION. 


There was no part of the ground near Wash- 
ington that I did not know thoroughly. The 
most entertaining of my duties were those which 
sometimes led me to Blenker’s camp. As soon 
as we were sighted, Blenker would have the 
“officer’s call” blown to assemble his polyglot 
collection, with their uniform as varied and bril- 
liant as the colors of the rainbow. Wrapped in 
his scarlet-lined cloak, his group of officers 
ranged around him, he would receive us with 
the most formal and polished courtesy. Being 
a very handsome and soldierly-looking man 
himself, and there being many equally so among 
his surroundings, the tableau was always very 
effective. . 

In a few minutes he would shout, “ Ordi- 
nanz numero eins!” whereupon champagne 
would be brought in great profusion, the bands 
would play, sometimes songs would be sung. 
It was said that Blenker had been a non-com- 
missioned officer in the German contingent 
serving under King Otho of Greece. 

His division was very peculiar. So far as 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war” were concerned, it certainly outshone all 
the others. Their drill and bearing were also 
excellent; for all the officers, and probably all 
the men, had served in Europe. The regiments 
were all foreign and mostly of Germans; but 
the most remarkable of all was the Garibaldi 
regiment, Its colonel, D’Utassy, was a Hun- 
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earian, and was said to have been a rider in 
Franconi’s Circus, and terminated his public 
American career in the Albany penitentiary. 
His men were from all known and unknown 
lands, from all possible and impossible armies : 
Zouaves from Algiers, men of the “ Foreign 
Legion,” Zephyrs, Cossacks, Garibaldians of the 
deepest dye, English deserters, Sepoys, Turcos, 
Croats, Swiss, beer-drinkers from Bavaria, 
stout men from North Germany, and no doubt 
Chinese, Hsquimaux, and detachments from the 
army of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 

Such a mixture was probably never before 
seen under any flag, unless, perhaps, in such 
bands as Holk’s Jagers of the Thirty Years’ 
War, or the free lances of the middle ages. 

I well remember that in returning one night 
from beyond the picket-lines I encountered 
an outpost of the Garibaldians. In reply to 
their challenge I tried English, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German, Indian, a little Russian 
and ‘Turkish; all in vain, for nothing at my 
disposal made the slightest impression upon 
them, and I inferred ‘that they were perhaps 
gypsies or Esquimaux or Chinese. 
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McCLELLAND, Mary Greenway, 


American novelist, born at Norwood, Vir- 
ginia. She was educated at home, and early 
manifested a talent for narrative. Her first 
literary work consisted of short stories and 
poems, many of which were published in 
newspapers. Her first novel Oblivion, ap- 
peared in 1885. She has since published 
Princess (1886), Jean Monteith (1887), A 
Self-made Man, Madame Silva, and Bur- 
kett’s Lock (1888), A Nameless Novel (1891), 
Manitou Island (1892), Broadoaks (1898), 
The Old Post-Road (1894), St. John’s Woo- 
ing (1895). 


IN THE RAGING FLOOD. 


The river rose, inch by inch, foot by foot, and 
the people waited breathless. 

A sound from up by the bridge—a crashing 
and tearing and rending, high above the steady 
monotonous roar of the water. The iron-work 
was giving away, was snapping like glass before 
the assault of the terrible battering-ram the flood 
was hurling against it. A house driven end- 
foremost against the pile of logs and débris 
already collected ; a house with human beings— 
men, women, little children—on the roof, crouch- 
ing, clinging in mortal terror to the very 
shingles, the wild wail of whose agony and fear 
rose high above the fury of the flood, as the 
house struck. The bridge parted, the hummock, 
freed at last, broke and floated down stream in 
fragments; the house remained for a moment 
stationary, hung against the masonry of the 
middle pier. God! for power to save them! 
For strength to hold back the death-torrent! 
The house bent with the force of the current, 
recovered itself, bent again. Dick thrust him- 
self in front of John, and held him forcibly back 
behind his broad shoulder: he should not see it. 
The flooring of the bridge gave way, the house 
swung round with a sudden lurch as it was 
caught by the unobstructed might of the torrent ; 
one end caught against the pier held it; still it 
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careened to one side more and more, the water 
was too strong, and it capsized slowly. A wail 
broke from the helpless spectators. Women cast 
their aprons over their faces and sobbed aloud, 
and men wrung their hands together and 
groaned. 

Is there no end to tragedy? Something else 
comes floating down the death-stream, past the 
ruined bridge, in the wake of the house which - 
had proved a sepulchre. A boat; one of the 
kind peculiar to the rivers of the South—flat- 
bottomed, almost square at stem and stern, but 
raked so as to ride the water like aduck. In it 
stood a boy, waving his hands to them entreat- 
ingly, calling aloud in a voice inaudible to them, 
lost in the roar of the flood. As it neared they 
saw something white lying in the bottom of the 
boat, huddled in a heap at the boy’s feet. 

“It’s Charlie!” muttered John, hoarsely, and 
began to tear off his coat, forgetful of his fifty 
years and his eighteen-stone weight. 

Dick caught him by the arm. ‘Hold on, 
John,” he cried, Gi you can *t do it, man; you'll 
be drowned afore you’ve gone fifty ‘yards. Hand 
along that rope, Thrasher ; and stand by, fellows, 
to haul in when I give the sign. I’m goin’.” 

And in less than a moment he was stripped to 
the trousers, had a rope fastened securely under 
his shoulders. and a knife between his teeth to 
cut it if it should foul, and was up to his neck in 
the turbid flood.— Oblivion. 


A MAN WALLED IN. 


For more than twenty years old Joe Burkett 
had tended the lock on which the county side 
had bestowed his name. He had come to the 
lock-house a man well past his first youth, and 
weighed down with domestic tesponsibilities, for, 
in addition to his own growing family, he had 
been encumbered with the support of his mother 
and his wife’s old father. The years in their 
course had brought changes to the little home, 
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the cradle had been filled, the coffin had been 
lowered: time had sped, life had moved onward, 
and through it all Joe Burkett had remained, to 
outward seeming, almost untouched. He was 
more grizzled; he stooped more—that was all. 

An undemonstrative man was Joe, given to 
minding his own concerns and prone to regard 
those of other people from an uncritical, unin- 
terested standpoint. The neighbors, with the 
sweeping surface judgment which is the usurped 
prerogative of the unthoughtful, pronounced Joe 
Burkett a hard, unsocial man, some even going 
the length of calling him unfeeling. The general 
verdict, based on prima-facie evidence, lacked 
the fine discrimination which is true justice. 
Joe was simply a man walled in. Nature had 
denied him the gift of verbal expression, and 
circumstance had cut him off from the attain- 
ment of any other outlet. The gift he had in 
fullest perfection was a capacity for keeping 
himself to himself, and this may be reckoned 
among the least desirable and least remunerative 
gifts a man can possess. The people who called 
Joe hard, and voted him unsocial, knew, in 
truth, next to nothing about him; nor was this 
to be wondered at, seeing that Joe shared their 
ignorance, and that in keeping apart from his 
fellows he had contrived, in a measure, to keep 
apart from himself. 

He did his duty by his family in a stolid way, 
and provided for them as well as he was able; 
he was even a good man according to his lights; 
but he had not been a satisfactory husband to his 
wife, nor was he a satisfactory father to his 
children. Many a worse man—many a down- 
right wicked man has more truly recognized the 
significance of both relations. Joe’s was the 
common old sin of omission, the miserable old 
sin of unresponsiveness. When the tedious old 
father-in-law died, his wife hid her face on the 
baby’s bosom and wept, not on his: and when, 
in turn the wife died, the children huddled to- 
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gether and cried quietly, and never looked at 
him. Ifhe suffered he made no sign, and so 
never got the credit of suffering, and if he loved 
he kept that to himself also, and so love passed 
him by. 

However, the sun must shine on the barest 
cliff and make a warm spot somewhere, andsuch 
a warm spot was in old Joe’s heart for Delia, his 
second daughter and youngest child. 

He was no more demonstrative toward her 
than he was toward the rest, but he suffered her — 
demonstrations, and even courted them in a 
dumb, shy way. Then too, his mother always 
maintained that “Joe set a sight o’ store by 
Deely,” and this was admitted in evidence on 
the presumption that the old woman must 
possess occult knowledge of the taciturn man 
derived from the fact of having brought him 
into the world.— Burkett’s Lock. 


JOHN McCLINTOCK.— 


McCLINTOCK, Jonny, an American 
educator and author, born at Philadelphia 
in 1814; died at Madison, N. J., in 1870. 
He was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and entered the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1836 
he became professor of mathematics in 
Dickinson College, Penna. and four years 
afterwards exchanged this chair for that 
of Greek and Latin, in the same college. 
In 1848 he was elected editor of the Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, which he conducted 
for eight years. In 1856 he was one of the 
delegates to the English Wesleyan Confer- 
ance, and to the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Berlin. The next year he 
became pastor of St. Paul’s M. EH. Church in 
New York, and in 1860, of the American 
Chapel in Paris. In April, 1861, he was 
one of the speakers at the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary anniversary in London, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to declare his 
confidence in the sympathy of the great 
body of Englishmen with the United 
States. He also published a translation of 
De Gasparin’s book, Zhe Uprising of a 
Great People. 

On his return to the United States he 
was again appointed pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, but soon resigned the pastorate on 
account of failing health. 

While connected with Dickinson Col- 
lege, Dr. McClintock began, in conjunction 
with the Rev. George R. Crooks, a series 
of text-books on the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. In 1858, with the Rev. Dr. James 
Strong, he began a Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, ot 
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which the first volume was published in 
1867, and the fourth at the time of his 
death. The work was continued by Dr. 
Strong alone. Dr. McClintock also publish- 
ed An Analysis of Watson’s Theological 
Institutes (1850), Sketches of Hmunent 
Methodist Ministers (1852), The Temporal 
Power of the Pope (1858), a translation, 
conjointly with Prof. Carolus EK. Blumen- 
thal, of Neander’s Infe of Christ (1847) and 
a translation of Bungener’s History of the 
Council of Trent (1855.) In 1870 appeared 
Living Words, a volume of Dr. McClin- 
tock’s sermons, and in 1873 Lectures on 
Theological Encyclopedia and Mothodology. 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


We should redeem the time because we know 
not how little of it we may have to redeem. 
The past, the present and the future, that is all 
we can say about it. We must divide it into 
these three, and there is nothing else. The 
past, what is it? It is gone, and will never be 
back again. You have no control over it, none 
whatever. And the future, what do you know 
of that? It is not, and may never be for you; 
you have no control of that. What is left? The 
present. It is gone as I have uttered it; it is 
gone, gone with the breath of my mouth. We 
have only a second at atime. Ah, this infin- 
itely precious time, which God gives us, he gives 
it thus as a magic diamond, glittering, shining, 
and sparkiing for the moment, and then gone for 
evermore. Precious as it is, it is gone, and we 
cannot hold it. We can only hold it by giving 
it to God! If we do not do this the sparkling 
gem is dust—it ‘s worse than dust. It is laid up 
against us to condemn us hereafter for the waste 
of it. I do not know anything finer in the Old 
Testament than the story told of David when Le 
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was in the cave of Adullam, when the Philistines 
were encamped at Rephaim, and at the end of 
the plain. David had nothing to drink for 
twenty-four hours, and as he lay panting in the 
cave with his men of arms about him, he said, 
“OQ that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem that is at the gate!” 
It was an ejaculation which fierce thirst wrung 
from him. There were three brave men who at 
once determined to pratify his wish, and they 
went over the plain, where the arrows were 
raining down upon them ; but through the midst 
of these hurtling arrows and flying javelins they 
went to the well of Bethlehem and got the water, 
and brought a gourd full of it to the king to 
slake his thirst. I know nothing richer or 
grander in the Old Testament, nor in the history 
of man than David’s conduct then. He would 
not drink of it, but poured it out as a libation to 
the Lord; and why? “ My God forbid it me 
that I should do this thing: shall I drink the 
blood of these men that have put their lives in 
jeopardy? for with the jeopardy of their lives 
they brought it!” Do you see the application I 
would make of this? Every hour of your human 
life and mine, every drop of this precious time, 
which God gives us in drops, was purchased 
with a dearer blood and more fearful peril of 
sacrifice than this.........-- Shall 
we drink up these hours that Christ has pur- 
chased, and waste them as they come? Oh no! 
Say rather, I will pour them out to the Lord ; I 
will glorify Him with this time that He has pur- 
chased for me.—Living Words. 


JOHN LUDLUM McCONNEL.— 


McCONNEL, Joun Luptum, an Ameri- 
can lawyer and author, born at Jackson- 
ville, Tl., in 1826; died there in 1862. He 
graduated at the Law-School, of Nansyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ken.; but in 
1846 enlisted as a private for the Mexican 
war, became first-lieutenant of his company, 
and was promoted to eee ast after 
the battle of Buena Vista, where he was 
twice wounded. Returning to his home at 
Jacksonville, he practiced law there until 
his death. He wrote the novels, Talbot 
and Vernon and Grahame (1850), The 
Glenns (1851), and Western Characters, or 
Types of Border Life (1853). At the time 
of his death, he was engaged upon a work 
to be entitled History of Karly Explorations 
in America with special reference, to the 
labors of the early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

A TYPICAL EARLY WESTERN POLITICIAN. 

He was tall, gaunt, angular, swarthy, active 
and athletic. His hair was invariably black as 
the wing of a raven, even in that small portion 
which the cap of racoon-skin left exposed to the 
action of sun and rain, the gray was but thinly 
scattered, imparting to the monotonous darkness 
only a more iron character. Light-haired men 
seldom attain eminence among the Western 
people. Many of our legislators are young 
enough, but none of them are beardless. They 
have a bilious look, as if, in case of illness, their 
only hope would lie in calomel andjalap. One 
might understand at the first glance that they 
are men of talent, not of genius; and that phy- 
sical energy, the enduring vitality of the body, 
has no inconsiderable share in the power of the 
mind. 

Corresponding to the sable of the hair the 
politician’s eye was usually small, and intensely 
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black; not the dead, inexpressive jet, which 
gives the idea of a hole through white paper, or 
of a cavernous socket in a death’s head; but the 
keen midnight darkness in whose depths you can 
see a twinkle of starlight ; where you feel that 
there is meaning as well as color, There might 
be an expression of cunning alone with that of 
penetration ; but, in a much higher degree, the 
blaze of irascibility. There could be no doubt, 
from its glance, that its possessor was an excel- 
lent hater; you might be assured that he would 
never forget an injury or betray a friend. 

A stoop in the shoulders indicated that in 
times past he had been in the habit of carrying 
a heavy rifle, and of closely examining the 
ground over which he walked; but what the 
chest thus lost in depth it gained in breadth. 
His lungs had ample space to play in; there was 
nothing pulmonary even in the drooping 
shoulders. Few of his class have ever lived to 
a very advanced age; but it was not for the 
want of iron constitutions that they went early 
to the grave. The same service to his country, 
which gave the politician his prominence also 
shortened his life. 

From shoulders thus bowed hung long, mus- 
cular arms ; sometimes, perhaps, dangling a little 
ungracefully, but always under the command of 
their owner, and ready for any effort, however 
violent. These were terminated by broad, bony 
hands, which looked like grapnels; their grasps, 
indeed, bore no faint resemblance to the hold of 
those symmetrical instruments. Large feet, 
whose toes were usually turned in, like those of 
an Indian, were wielded by limbs whose vigor 
and activity were in keeping with the figure they 
supported. 

Imagine, with these peculiarities a free, bold, 
rather swaggering gait, a swarthy complexion, 
and conformable features and tones of voice; and 
—excepting his costume—you have before your 
fancy a complete picture of the early Western 
politician.— Western Characters, 


JAMES McCOSH.— 
McCOSH, James (1811-1894), a Scot- 


tish-American educator, born in Ayrshire. 
He was educated at the Universities of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, and was ordained min- 
ister at Arbroath in 1835. In 1839 he went 
to Brechin, and took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Free Church of Scotland 
in 1843. In 1851 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, where he remained sixteen 
years, and wrote several works which gave 
him so wide a reputation that, in 1868, he 
was elected President of the College of New 
Jersey. He occupied this position, with 
marked ability, until 1888, when he resigned 
it. 

Among his numerous works, written after 
his coming to America, are: The Laws of 
Discursive Thought (1869), Christianity and 
Positivism (1871), The Scottish Philosophy 
(1874), The Emotions (1880), Psychology 
(1886), Realistic Philosophy (1887), The 
Religious Aspects af Evolution (1888). 


THE PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY. 


There is a sense in which it may be said that 
there are beautiful objects, and that there is 
beauty in the object: there is a proportion, 
harmony, or benignancy, and it is the business 
ef science to discover what this is. But there is 
a sense in which the beauty is in the mind; for 
it is when these high qualities are perceived that 
the feeling is evoked. There isa sense in which 
the esthetic taste is a derivative and a complete 
one, implying intellectual and emotive powers, 
and a process. There is a sense in which it is 
simple and original, for the idea is suggested 
spontaneously, and calls forth the feeling 
naturally in all men. 

By this theory we can account for the same- 
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ness and yet diversities of xesthetic taste among 
mankind. There are faculties in all men which 
tend toward the production of a sense of beauty, 
a pleasure felt in certain sounds, shapes, and 
colors, the disposition to observe relations, and 
to discover mind in them, and an emotion ready 
to use. These things give an esthetic capacity 
to all men, and lead to a certain community of 
taste. 

But, on the other hand, each of these implied 
elements may differ in the case of different indi- 
viduals. This arises from the absence or presence 
of the various elements, and from their relative 
measure of strength. A man without a musical 
ear can have no relish for tunes, but may have 
a strong passion for colors. The man of dull 
capacity may not be able to discern the harmonies 
that enter into the higher forms of beauty in art 
and nature. The man of low moral tone may 
not be capable of forming elevating ideas. The 
man of heavy temperament may never rise to rap- 
ture on any subject. 

Then, different individuals have, fortunately, 
a taste for different objects. Some can enjoy 
beauty of art but not beauty of scenery. Some 
love flower-painting, but have no pleasure in 
gazing on historical paintings. Some discover a 
beauty in this man or that woman which others 
cannot discern. This difference of taste arises 
mainly from the relative strength of the elem- 
ents which produce the sentiment, from the 
nature of the organism in some cases, and the 
aptitude to observe or not to observe certain re- 
lations, or to rise or not to rise to noble ideas. 

The sense of beauty differs at different periods 
of the age of the individual, and of the race. 
The fact is, the mind requires to be educated up 
to the perception of the higher kinds of beauty. 
Mere physical beauty may be felt by all who 
have the appropriate bodily organ, by the child, 
the boor, the savage. But the recognition of 
nobler forms of loveliness implies intelligence 
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and, possibly, a careful training. The child, the 
peasant, can enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
the simple Scotch, or Irish, or Negro melodies, 
but, while he may wonder at them, has no ap- 
preciation of the grand Italian and German 
oratorios. He may have a pleasure in looking 
on a rich plain or a grassy bank, but he is aston- 
ished when he hears persons raving so about 
mountain peaks or passes ; for himself he would 
rather be safe on the level ground below.— 


Psychology of the Motive Powers. 


THOMAS McCRIE.— 


McCRIE, Tuomas, a Scottish clergyman 
and author, born at. Dunse in 1772; died 
at Hdinburgh in 1835. He was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. He was 
ordained minister of a congregation in 
Hdinburgh, in 1795; separated from the 
synod in 1806, and joined in founding the 
Constitutional Associate Presbytery. From 
1817 until 1827 he was Professor of Divinity 
at Wlitburn. His principal works are: 
Life of John Knox (1812 ; enlarged edition, 
1831); Life of Andrew Melville (1819); 
History of the Reformation in Italy (1827) ; 
History of the Reformation in Spain (1829). 
He also left unfinished a Life of Calvin. A 
uniform edition of his Works, in four vols., 
edited by his son, was put forth in 1857, 


THE CHARACTER OF JOBN KNOX. 


That he possessed strong natural talents is 
unquestionable. Inquisitive, ardent, acute; 
vigorous and bold in his conceptions ; he entered 
into all the subtleties of the scholastic science 
then in vogue, yet, disgusted with its barren re- 
sults, sought out a new course of study, which 
gradually led to a complete revolution in his 
sentiments. In his early years he had not 
access to that finished education which many of 
his contemporaries obtained in the foreign uni- 
versities, and he was afterwards prevented, by 
his unsettled and active mode of life, from 
prosecuting his studies with leisure; but his 
abilities and application enabled him in a great 
measure to surmount these disadvantages, and 
he remained a stranger to none of the branches 
of learning cultivated in that age by persons of 
his profession. He united the love of study 
with a disposition to active employment, two 
qualities which are seldom found in the same 
person. The truths which he discovered he felt 
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an irresistible impulse to impart unto others, for 
which he was qualified by a bold and fervid elo- 
quence, singularly adapted to arrest the atten- 
tion, and govern the minds of a fierce and un- 
polished people. . . ; 

Intrepidity, a mind elevated above sordid 
views, indefatigable activity, and constancy 
which no disappointments could shake, emin- 
ently qualified him for the hazardous and diffi- 
cult post which he occupied. His integrity was 
above the suspicion of corruption; his firmness 
proof equally against the solicitations of friends, 
and the threats of enemies. ‘Though his impetu- 
osity and courage led him frequently to expose 
himself to danger, we never find him neglect- 
ing to take prudent precautions for his safety. 
The opinion which his countrymen entertained 
of his sagacity, as well as honesty, is evident 
from the confidence which they reposed in him. 
The measures taken for advancing the reforma- 
tion were either adopted at his suggestion, or 
submitted to his advice; and we must pronounce 
them to have been as wisely planned as they 
were boldly executed... . 

In private life, he was both beloved and 
revered by his friends and domestics. He was 
subject to the occasional illapses of melancholy, 
and depression of spirits, arising partly from 
natural constitution, and partly from the mala- 
dies which had long preyed upon his health ; 
which made him (to use his own expression) 
churlish, and less capable of pleasing and grati- 
fying his friends than he was otherwise disposed 
to be. This he confessed, and requested them 
to excuse; but his friendship was sincere, affec- 
tionate, and steady. When free from this 
morose affection, he relished the pleasures of 
society, and among his acquaintances, was ac- 
customed to unbend his mind from severer 
cares, by indulging in innocent recreation, and 
the sallies of wit and humor, to which he had a 
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strong propensity, notwithstanding the grave 
tone of his general character .. . 

A stranger to complimentary or smooth lan- 
guage, little concerned about the manner in 
which his reproofs were received, provided they 
were merited, too much impressed with the evil 
of the offence, to think of the rank and charac- 
ter of the offender, he often “uttered his ad- 
monitions with an acrimony and vehemence 
more apt to irritate than to reclaim.” But he 
protested at a time when persons are least in 
danger of deception, and in a manner which 
should banish suspicions of the purity of his 
motives, that, in his sharpest rebukes, he was 
influenced by hatred of the vices, not the per- 
sons of the vicious, and that his aim was always 
to discharge his own duty, and, if possible, to 
reclaim the guilty.—Life of Knox. 


CHARLES PETTIT McILVAINE.— 


McILV AINE, Cuartes Perrit, an Amer- 
ican clergyman and author, born at Burling- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 18, 1799; died at Florence, 
Italy, Mar. 13,1873. In 1820 he entered the 
University of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In 1825 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, and Chaplain of the United 
States Military Academy. In 18381 he 
was appointed Professor of the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion and Sacred Antiqui- 
ties, in the University of the City of New 
York. In 1882 he was elected Bishop of 
Ohio, and was also President of Kenyon 
College. His principal writings are, Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity (1882), 
Oxford Divinity, ete. (1841), The Holy Cath- 
olic Chureh (1844), No Priest, no Altar, no 
Sacrifice (1846), Valedictory Offering (1858), 
and The Truth and the Life (1854.) 


CHRISTIANITY THE ELEVATING POWER OF THE 
WORLD. 


It is not my design to exhibit any thing like 
a full length portrait of the contrast between 
the civilization of modern, and that of ancient 
nations. It is seen in all the relations of life ; 
in the whole fabric of society, from the govern- 
ment of the family, to that of the state; from 
the tender cares of the cradle and the mother to 
the wide concerns of communities and rulers. 
Every thing has felt the change. Though not 
perfect, it is immense. Much remains to be 
done, but mighty improvements have been ef- 
fected. 

Were the whole work undone; should the 
sun, which now enlightens the moral world, be 
commanded to go back, and suffer the classic 
paganism of Greece and Rome to resume its 
sway ; every joint in the mechanism of society 
would groan with pain; every corner in the 
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household of civilized beings would be filled with 
darkness; the transition from the arts and liter- 
ature of England to those of Hottentots or 
New Zealanders, would not be greater than such 
a change from the moral elevation of the pres- 
ent age, to the highest refinement of the purest 
nations of antiquity. 

Such is the fact. It remains to be accounted 
for. What produced this change? The religion 
of ancient heathens pleads ‘‘ not guilty” to the 
charge. It had no reference to morals. The 
vilust crimes and the highest repute for piety 
are perfectly consistent with each other, among 
heathens of the Augustan age. It was no part 
of the business of their priests to teach men 
virtue. No religion but that of the Bible ever 
possessed or aimed at the power of reformation. 
Equally clear are the literature, and philosophy 
and arts of antiquity from the imputation of this 
mighty revolution. Never did they prevail so 
extensively among the heathen as in the first 
century of Christianity ; and never were they 
accompanied with such moral degradation. 
Philosophy had as little disposition as ability 
to reform. Whatever light it may have possessed, 
it monopolized ; holding its truth in unrighteous- 
ness, and studiously conforming its practice to 
the worst abominations. Cicero declares that 
the ancient philosophers never reformed either 
themselves or their disciples ; and that he knew 
not a single instance in which the teacher or 
the disciple was made virtuous by their princi- 
ples. 

But it may be supposed that, without any 
other cause than its own natural fluctation, the 
moral condition of ancient nations may have 
taken a change, like the tides of the ocean, and 
begun to rise from the mere fact of being re- 
duced to so low an ebb. ‘Answer this by the 
present state of those nations that continued 
under the native influence of paganism. In 
which of them was there ever known such a 
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thing asa reform of public morals? Their un- 
varied history from the days of Moses to the 
present settles the matter, that heathenism has 
no power, but of progressive corruption ; and, 
left to itself, can only reduce its votaries into 
deeper and deeper debasement. 

Till such a thing as the religion of Christ ap- 
peared in the world, a reformation of heathen so- 
ciety was never dreamed of. Till Christians ap- 
peared among the Gentiles, none had ever ad- 
ventured, none were ever disposed, to labor for 
the improvement of mankind. Christian writers 
were the first that dared to drag the abomina- 
tions of classic antiquity to light, and brand 
them with the condemnation of truth and right- 
eousness. The first Christian emperor issued 
the first prohibition of inhuman practices and 
amusements, which many centuries had sanc- 
tioned. Till the gospel set up its churches and 
gathered its disciples, the Gentile world had never 
seen such a spectacle as that of a society united 
by bands of love; shining in the beauty of holi- 
ness; animated with zeal to do geod at the ex- 
pense of self-denial and sacriffce. 

How exclusively the happy effects of which 
we have been speaking are the fruit of Christian- 
ity, is evident from the fact that, when you take up 
amap of the world and mark out the boundaries of 
Christendom, you mark also the boundaries of all 
civilization and refinement ; that as you approach 
the regions where the Bible is best known and 
most obeyed, you perceive a rapid increase of all 
the virtues, and charities, and blessings of which 
the society of man is capable ; that the highest 
elevation of the human character is where 
Christianity reigns in her purest form; and the 
blackest page in the history of Christendom— 
the page most polluted with vice, and red with 
cruelty and murder—is the record of the people 
who trampled down the institutions of the gos- 
pel, decreed the living God out of existence, and 
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attempted to raise the deities of ancient paganism 
from the dead. 

That many individuals who deny the truth, and 
prefer to be free from the influence of Chris- 
tianity, are decent men, and tar removed from the 
condition of the heathen in point of moral pre- 
cept, as well as practice, is no evidence against 
our position. The light of Christianity is all 
about them, and they cannot help seeing by its 
aid. They have learned Christian truth from 
their childhood, and it cannot be unlearned. Do 
what they may, they cannot think or act without 
its influence. They may boast the sufficiency of 
their own reason, but they can no more exercise 
their reason without the aid of revelation, than 
they can breathe the air of spring without the 
fragrance of its flowers. .... What a com- 
munity of deists would be without Christianity, 
can only be known by remembering what deists 
were before Christianity came into the world, 
and what they became, when in France they 
supposed they had almost banished her from the 
earth..—-Hvidences of Christianity. 
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MARIA JANE McINTOSH.— 


McINTOSH, Marta JANE, an American 
author, born in 1808; died in 1878. She 
was educated at Sunbury, Georgia, her 
native town. In 1835 she removed to New 
York. Her fortune was lostin the financial 
crisis of 1837, and she adopted authorship 
as a means of support. Her first story, 
Blind Alice, published in 1841, was after- 
wards included with others of her short 
stories under the title, Aunt Kitty’s Tales 
(1847). Others of her works are: Con- 
quest and Self- Conquest (1844), Praise and 
Principle (1845), Two Lives: to Seem and to 
Be (1846), Charms and Counter-Charms 
(1848), Woman in America (1850), The 
Lofty and the Lowly (1852), Emily Herbert 
(1855), Violet, or the Cross and Crown 
(1856), Meta Gray (1858), and Two Pictures 
(1863). 


TRUE GENEROSITY. 


New to the trials of life, Isabel and Grace 
could not dismiss Mrs. Brown and her sad con- 
dition from their minds, at least without at- 
tempting to do something more for her relief 
than merely paying for her labors in advance. 
“She said the poor children had no clothes,” 
suggested Grace; ‘suppose we buy some 
flannel to make petticoats for them,—the 
weather is getting quite cold—and some calico 
for frocks.” 

Isabel readily agreed to this proposal, and they 
examined their purses to ascertain how far their 
contents would go towards the gratification of 
their generous desires. Together they had a 
little over fourteen dollars. 

“ Now, how shall we get the things? Who 
will buy them for us?” asked Isabel. These 
were questions not easily answered. They had 
never walked out in New York alone, and they 
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felt almost intuitively that Mrs. Elliot was not 
the best agent to be employed in the purchase 
of coarse flannel and calico for poor children. 

Before they had decided what should be done, 
they heard Mrs. Elliot’s voice calling for them. 
They had promised to accompany her in her 
morning drive, and the carriage was ready. 
The picture of Mrs. Brown and her scantily 
clothed children faded into indistinctness, as, 
seated in one of the most splendid carriages in 
the city, Isabel and Grace rolled leisurely 
through Broadway, looking out upon the gaily 
dressed and busy multitude that thronged its 
sidewalks, and upon its shop-windows draperied 
with the most costly and elegant articles of 
merchandise. The carriage drew up at a milli- 
ner’s, and they entered her room, already crowded 
with the fair votaries of fashion, among whom 
lounged a few idle gentlemen. 

“See here, young ladies!” said a young at- 
tendant to Grace and Isabel, “here are some 
beautiful second-mourning cravats and ribbons 
for the waist. Nothing in mourning was ever so 
elegant; just see how splendidly the cravats are 
embroidered, and the ribbons match them ex- 
actly.” 

‘‘ Oh, they are beautiful!” cried one of their 
young acquaintances, who paused near, to ex- 
amine the cravats. ‘If I were in mourning, I 
would have one directly.” 

‘Put up acravat and ribbon for me, 
Grace. 

“Ah! you are a fortunate girl,” said the 
young lady who had just spoken, “you can get 
whatever you want. Now I am dying for that 
blue and salmon cravat, and I cannot get it.” 

‘‘T always like to deal with Miss Elliot, she 
never even asks the price of anything,” said the 
millliner’s apprentice, already versed in the arts 
of flattery ; ‘shall I put up a cravat and ribbon 
for you? I dare say Ican find one exactly like 
this,” she added, turning to Isabel with an in- 


” 


said 
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sinuating air, which changed to an expression 
almost contemptuous, as she declined her offer. 

«What do I owe you?” asked Grace as she 
received the little package. 

“Only two dollars.” 

Grace handed her the money. 

“Only two dollars!” cried the young lady 
who was dying for the blue and salmon cravat, 
“and I cannot coax mamma out of seven shil- 
lings for the cravat.” 

Grace lingered behind her, laid down the 
seven shillings, received the coveted prize and 
followed her with it, amidst exclamations of 
“How generous! I like to deal with such 
generous people,” from the obsequious attendant. 

Isabel was ashamed to feel the color rising in 
her cheek, as she caught a look which showed 
that this girl was contrasting the cousins in her 
mind. ‘The color deepened, as she heard the 
voice of the young lady to whom Grace had pre- 
sented the cravat exclaiming : 

“Oh, Grace! this is too kind; just see, 
mamma, what a beautiful cravat Miss Elliot 
has given me, she is so generous!” 

“Come here, Isabel,” cried Mrs. Elliot, be- 
fore she had time to recover her self-possession. 
‘Here is a subscription paper for those poor 
people that were burnt out in where did you 
say, Miss ged 

‘* Havannah.” 

“Oh, yes! Havannah: how much shall I 
put down for you? do not say more than you 
have in your purse, for you must pay at once ; 
how much have you?” 

‘“* JI am very sorry—” 

“ But how much are you sorry? as the 
Frenchman asked,” persisted Mrs. Elliot gaily, 
rather pleased at the attention which the little 
dialogue had attracted from the ladies around, 
as she felt sure that her nieces would do her 
credit by their liberality. 

“T want a brown ribbon,” sounded near Tsabel, 
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and her failing resolution was nerved again, for 
Mrs. Brown with all her train of miseries was be- 
fore her. 

‘J have nothing to give, aunt.” 

‘* Nothing to give! Why your purse does not 
seem by any means empty.” 

‘But I must give this money for—for—” 

“Tf it be for anything you have purchased 
here, Miss shall charge it to me?” 

‘No, no, it is for nothing I have bought, I 
only want—” 

“‘ Pray do not stammer, and look so dread- 
fully confused. I will not force you to give any- 
thing,” said Mrs. Elliot coldly. 

Isabel turned away with tears in her eyes, 
ashamed to meet the looks which she fancied 
bent on her, and anxious only to hide herself 
and her purse from every one. 

“Here, Grace!” cried Mrs. Elliot, ‘have you 
any money for these poor sufferers in Havannah ? 
Will you subscribe? ” 

“You do it for me, aunt.” 

«But how much shall I say? It must not be 
more than you have in your purse, for the money 
will be called for this afternoon.” 

““There’s my purse, I do not know exactly 
how much there is in it.” 

Mrs. Elliot turned out the contents, there were 
five dollars and a half. 

‘‘There,” said she, putting back the half, “I 
will not leave you penniless.” 

‘¢ Take it, aunt, I do not want it; I would 
rather give it to those poor people.” 

“Mrs. Brown,” whispered Isabel. 

“I can’t help her now, for you see all my 
money is gone, and these poor people, I suppose, 
want it just as much; besides it would have 
looked so mean to refuse.” 

Grace did not know that Isabel had refused. 

Two Lives: To Seem and to Be. 


GEORGE McKNIGHT.— 


McKNIGHT,GEor@g, an American poet, 
born at Sterling, N. Y., in1840. He gradu- 
ated at Genessee College in 1860; studied 
medicine, and became a practising physi- 
cian in his native town, In 1877 he pub- 
lished, /irm Ground, a volume of sonnets, 
which have since been issued under the 
title Life and Faith. 


LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE. 

A view of present life is all thou hast ! 
Oblivion’s cloud, like a high-reaching wall, 
Conceals thy former being, and a pall 

Hangs o’er the gate through which thou’lt soon 

have passed. 

Dost chafe in these close bounds imprisoned 

fast ? 

Perhaps thy memory needs, withal, 

Such limits, lest vague dimness should befall 
Its records of a life duration vast ; 

And artfully thy sight may be confined 
While thou art dwelling on this earthly isle, 
That its exceeding beauty may the while 

Infuse itself within thy growing mind 
And fit thee, in some future state sublime, 
Haply, to grasp a wider range of time. 


THE TEST OF TRUTH. 


If ye have precious truths that yet remain 
Unknown to me, oh, teach me them! Each 
way 
Into my soul I open wide, that they 
May enter straightway, and belief constrain. 
But urge not fear of loss nor hope of gain 
To rouse my will, and move it to essay 
To shape my soul’s belief, or tinge one ray 
Of Nature’s light! All wilful faith must pain 
The Genius of true Faith, who asks assent 
Not even to dearest truths, until the hour 
Arrives of their belief-compelling power ; 
In order that the force they will have spent 
In wrestling with our unbelief, at length 
May be transformed into believing strength. 


ISAAO McLELLAN.— 


McLELLAN, Isaac, an American poet, 
born at Portland, Maine, in 1806. He 
graduated at Bowdoin in 1826; practiced 
law for several years in Boston, contribut- 
ing prose and verse to various journals, In 
1857 he removed to New York, where he 
divided his time between literary work and 
field-sports; and has been styled “the 
poet-sportsman.”’ His principal books are: 
The Fall of the Indian (1830), The Year 
(1832), Mount Auburn (18438), Poems of 
the Rod and Gun edited, with a sketch of 
the author, by Frederick E. Pond (1886.) 


NEW ENGLAND’S DEAD. 


New England’s dead! New England’s dead! 
In every hill they lie ; 

On every field strife made red 
By bloody victory. 

Each valley where the battle poured 
Its red and awful tide, 

Beheld the brave New England sword 
With slaughter deeply dyed. 

Their bones are on the Northern hill, 
And on the Southern plain, 

By brook and river, lake and rill, 
And by the roaring main. 


The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell; 

For by their blood that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well. 

Then glory to that valiant band 

The honored saviours of the land! 


Oh, few and weak their numbers were==s 
A handful of brave men ; 

But to their God they gave their prayer 
And rushed to battle then. 

The God of battles heard their cry, 

And sent to them the victory. 
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They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

» The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn, half. garnered, on the plain, 
And mustered, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to seek a stern redress ; 

To right those wrongs, for weal or woe, 
To perish, or o’ercome the foe. 


And where are ye, O fearless men? 
Oh where are ye to-day? 
I call :—the hills reply again, 
That ye have passed away ; 
That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright 
Above each soldier’s mound. 


The bugle’s wild and warlike blast 
Shall muster them no more 3 

An army now might thunder past, 
And they not heed its roar. 

The starry flag ’neath which they fought, 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shall rouse them not; 
For they have passed away. 


THE NOTES OF THE BIRDS. 


Well do I love those varied harmonies 
That ring so gayly in Spring’s budding woods, 
And in the thickets, and green, quiet haunts, 
And lonely copses of the Summer-time, 
And in red Autumn’s ancient solitudes. 

If thou art pained with the world’s noisy stir; 
Or crazed with its mad tumults, and weighed 

down 

With any of the ills of human life ; 
If thou art sick and weak, or mourn’st the loss 
Of brethren gone to that far distant land, 
To which we all do pass—gentle and poor, 
The gayest and the gravest, all alike— 
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Then turn into the peaceful woods, and hear 
The thrilling music of the forest-birds. 
How rich the varied choir! The unquiet 
finch 
Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 
Uttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia 
hangs 
Its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps half-hid 
Amid the lowly dog-wood’s snowy flowers ; 
And the blue-jay flits by, from tree to tree, 
And, spreading its rich pinions, fills the ear 
With its shrill-sounding and unsteady ery. 
With the sweet airs of Spring the robin 
comes, 
And in her simple song there seems to gush 
A strain of sorrow when she visiteth 
Her last year’s withered nest. But when the 
gloom 
Of the deep twilight falls, she takes her perch 
Upon the red-stemmed hazel’s slender twig, 
That overhangs the brook, and suits her song 
To the slow rivulet’s in constant chime. 
In the last days of Autumn, when the corn 
Lies sweet and yellow in the harvest-field, 
And the gay company of reapers bind 
The bearded wheat in sheaves, then peals abroad 
The blackbird’s mellow chant. I love to hear, 
Bold plunderer, thy mellow burst of song 
Float from thy watch-place on the mossy tree 
Close at the cornfield’s edge. 
Lone whip-poor-will, 
There is much sweetness in thy fitful hymn, 
Heard in the drowsy watches of the night. 
Oft-times, when all the village lights are out, 
And the wide air is still, I hear thee chant 
Thy hollow dirge, like some recluse who takes 
His lodging in the wilderness of woods, 
And lifts his anthems when the world is still. 


GUY HUMPHREYS McMASTER.— 


McMASTER, Gtvy MHumpureys, an 
American jurist and poet, born at Clyde, 
N.Y. ans od (1899 -died] bath iN. ala. 
Sept. 18, 1887. He graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1847, and early contributed to 
magazines. His Carmen Bellicosum, gen- 
erally cited as “The Old Continentals,” 
was written at the age of nineteen. He 
practiced at the bar in Steuben County 
from 1852 until 1863, when he was ap- 
pointed County Judge and Surrogate. Be- 
sides many occasional poems, he published 
a History of Steuben County (1849.) 


THE OLD CONTINENTALS. 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the Grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment bore the 
banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled the 
roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn ! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires ; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires ; 
As the roar 
On the shore, 
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Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green 
sodded acres 
Of the plain ; 
And louder, louder, louder cracked the black 
gun-powder, 


Cracking amain ! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers, 
And the “ villanous saltpetre ”’ 
Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Round their ears ; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger came the Horse-guards 
clangor, 
On our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher burned the old-fash- 
ioned fire 
Through the ranks ! 


Then the old-fashioned Colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
His broad-sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing, 
Trumpet-loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of 
the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder roared the 
iron six pounder, 
Hurling death ! 


JOHN BACH McMASTER.— 


McMASTER, Joun Bacu, an American 
historian, born at Brooklyn, N. Y.,in 1852. 
He graduated at the College of the City of 
New York in 1872, taught Grammar there 
for several years; was appointed Professor 
of Civil Engineering at Princeton in 1873, 
and in 1888, Professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 18783 he began writing his History of 
the People of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War, for which he 
had been gathering materials for several 
years. Of this work, four volumes have 
appeared bringing the History down to the 
Civil War (1895). He has also written 
many magazine articles, and the Life of 
Benjamin Franklin in the “ Men of Let- 
ters ” series (1887). 

In the opening chapter of his History 
McMaster sets forth its proposed scope, 
much as Macaulay has done for his History 
of England; but Macaulay planned a work 
which he could never hope to live to 
complete. What he did covers hardly a 
tenth part of the period—and that by no 
means one of the most important parts of 
it; while it may be reasonably hoped that 
McMaster will fully carry out his plan. 


PLAN OF THE HISTORY OF THE HISTORY. 


The subject of my narration is the history of 
the People of the United States of America, from 
the close of the war for independence to the 
opening of the war between the States. In the 
course of this narrative much must indeed be writ- 
ten of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions ; of presi- 
dents, of congresses, of embassies, of treaties ; of 
the ambition of political leaders in the senate- 
house ; and of the rise of great partiesin the nation. 
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Yet the history of the People shall be the great 
theme. 

At this stage of the splendid progress which 
separates the America of Washington and 
Adams from the America in which we live, it 
shall be my purpose to describe the dress, the 
occupations, the amusements, the literary canons 
of the times; to note the change of manners 
and morals ; to trace the growth of that humane 
spirit which abolished punishment for debt, 
which reformed the discipline of prisons and 
jails, and which has, in our own times destroyed 
slavery, and lessened the miseries of dumb 
brutes. 

Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the 
manifold improvements which, in a thousand 
ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life, 
and ministered to the happiness of our race ; to 
describe the rise and progress of that long series 
of mechanical inventions and discoveries which 
is now the admiration of the world, and our just 
pride and boast, to tell how, under the benign 
influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, 
in the course of a single century, a prosperity 
unparalleled in the annals of human affairs; how, 
from a state of great poverty and feebleness, our 
country grew rapidly to one of opulence and 
power; how her agriculture and her manufac- 
tures flourished together ; how, by a wise system 
of free education and a free press, knowledge 
was disseminated and the arts advanced; how 
the ingenuity of her people became fruitful, of 
wonders far more astonishing than any of which 
the alchemists ever dreamed. 

Such a mingling of social with political history 
is necessary to a correct understanding of the 
peculiar circumstances under which our nation 
was formed, and grew up. Other peoples, in 
other times, have become weary of their rulers, 
have thrown off the yoke, have come out of the 
house of bondage and set up that form of gov. 
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ernment which has always been thought the 
freest and most perfect. 

But our ancestors were indeed a_ highly 
favored people. They were esteemed the most 
persevering, the most energetic, the most 
thrifty of races. ‘They enjoyed the highest form 
of civilization ; their climate was salubrious, their 
soil rich, their country boundless ; they were 
hampered by no traditions; they were sur- 
rounded by no nations of whom they were in 
fear. Almost alone, in a new land, they were 
free to work out their own will. The conse- 
quence has been such a moral and social advance- 
ment as the world had never before seen. 


THE REPUBLIC IN 1788. 


The American who, toward the close of 1783, 
celebrated with bonfires, with cannon, and with 
bell-ringing, the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence and the return of peace, lived in a very 
different country from that with which their de- 
scendants are familiar. Indeed, could we, 
under the potent influence of some magician’s 
drugs, be carried back through one hundred 
years, we should find ourselves in a country 
utterly new tous. Rip Van Winkle, who fell 
asleep when his townsmen were throwing up 
their hats and drinking their bumpers to good 
King George, and awoke when a generation 
that knew him not was shouting the names of 
men and parties unknown to him, did not find 
himself in a land more strange. 

The area of the Republic would shrink to less 
than half its present extent. The number of the 
States would diminish to thirteen, nor would 
many of them be contained in their present 
limits, or exhibit their present appearance. 
Vast stretches of upland, which are nowan end- 
less succession of wheat-fields and corn-fields 
and orchards, would appear overgrown with 
dense forests abandoned to savage beasts and 
yet more savage men. The hamlets of a few 
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fishermen would mark the sites of wealthy 
havens, now bustling with inumerable masts, 
and the great cities would dwindle to dimensions 
scarcely exceeding those of some rude settle- 
ment far to the west of the Colorado river. 

Of the inventions and discoveries which 
abridge distance, which annihilate time, which 
extend commerce, which aid agriculture, which 
save labor, which transmit speech, whick turn 
the darkness of night into the brilliancy of day, 
which alleviate pain, which destroy disease, 
which lighten even the infirmities of age—not 
one existed. Fulton was still a portrait-painter ; 
Fitch and Ramsey had not yet begun to study 
the steam-engine ; Whitney had not yet gone up 
to college ; Howe and Morse, McCormick and 
Fairbanks, Goodyear and Colt, Dr. Morton and 
Dr. Bell were yet to be born. 

MEDILL, Josrpn, journalist, was born 
in New Brunswick, Canada, April 6, 1828. 
In 1832 his father removed to Ohio, settling 
on a farm in Stark County, near Massillon. 
Here the son worked onthe farm for a time, 
then studied law, which he practised in Mas- 
sillon. In 1849 he abandoned the law for 
journalism, founding at Coshocton a Free- 
soil paper. In 1852 he established at Cleve- 
land a Whig paper, Zhe Lorest City, which 
was soon after merged in Zhe Leader. He 
helped to organize the Republican party in 
Ohio in 1854. Some time after he removed 
to Chicago, and in May, 1855, with two 
other persons, purchased The Z’rebune. In 
1874 he bought a controlling interest in it 
and became its editor-in-chief. Ile was a 
member of the Ilinois Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1870, and the author of the mi- 
nority representation clause. In 1871 he 
was appointed a member of the United 
States civil service commission, and the same 
year elected mayor of Chicago. Mr. Medill 
has spent some time in travel in Europe. 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON.— 


MELANCHTHON, Puiuip, a German 
ecclesiastical Reformer, born at Bretten in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, in 1497; died 
at Wittenberg in 1560. The name by which 
he is known, Melanchthon, is merely a trans- 
lation into Greek of his German patro- 
nymic Schwarz-erd, “ Black-earth.” He 
was the son of a well-to-do armorer, studied 
at the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Tiibingen, taking his degree as Master of 
Arts at the age of seventeen. ‘T'wo years 
later, Erasmus wrote of him: “My God! 
whatexpectationsdoes Philip Melanchthon 
excite, who is yet a youth—yea, we may say 
a mere boy—and has already attained to 
equal eminence in the Greek and Latin lit- 
erature. What acumen in demonstration, 
what purity and elegance of style, what 
comprehensive reading, what tenderness of 
and refinement of his extraordinary 
genius!” In 1518 he was called to the 
professorship of Greek in the newly-founded 
University of Wittenberg, and thus_be- 
came a colleague of Luther, with whose 
views he was already in sympathy; and 
their close intimacy continued until the 
death of Luther, twenty-eight years later. 
Among the German Reformers Melanchthon 
stands next to Luther. Although the most 
profound theologian of his time, he never 
took orders, but remained a married lay- 
man. 

The works of Melanchthon include a 
Greek and Latin Grammar, commentaries 
on the Bible and on several classic authors, 
doctrinal and ethical treatises, and a very 
extensive correspondence. Several editions 
of his works more or less complete, have 
been published; the earliest at Basel (5 
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vols. folio, 1541.) The best is that con- 
tained in the “Corpus Reformatorum ” of 
Bretschneider and Bindsell (1834-60.) Soon 
after the death of Luther, Melanchthon 
wrote a preface for an edition of the works 
of Luther, published at Wittenberg in 1551, 
which closes thus :— 


LUTHER AND HIS WORKS. 


Let us therefore give thanks unto God, the 
eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
willed that, by the ministry of His servant 
Martin Luther, the mire and poison should 
again be cast out of the fountains of Evangeli- 
cal Truth, and the pure doctrine be restored to 
the Church. Wherefore it becomes us and all 
good men throughout the world to think of this 
and to unite in prayers and desires, and to cry 
unto God, with fervent hearts, that He would 
confirm in us what He has thus wrought, for 
His holy temple’s sake; this, O living and true 
God, eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the author of all things in Thy Church—this 
Thy word and promise: ‘‘ For mine own sake 
will I have mercy upon you: for mine own sake 
will I have mercy upon you; for mine own Sake 
—even for mine own sake—will I do it, that 
My Name be not blasphemed.”’ 

I cry unto Thee, with my whole heart, that 
for Thine own glory, and for the glory of thy 
dear Son, that Thou wouldst never cease to 
gather unto Thyself from among us, by the 
preaching of the Gospel, an eternal Church ; 
and that, for the sake of Thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord—who was crucified for us, and 
rose again, our Mediator and Intercessor—Thy 
Holy Spirit may in all things rule our hearts, 
that we may call upon Thee in truth, and serve 
Thee acceptably. 

And since Thou hast created mankind to the 
end that Thou mightest be acknowledged and 
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called upon by all men; and hast for that intent 
manifested Thyself in so many eminent testi- 
monies who have borne witness of Thee, suffer 
not this army of witnesses to fail, from whom 
Thy word of truth sounds forth. And _ since 
Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, just before 
His final agony, prayed for us, saying, “ Father 
sanctify them through Thy truth, for Thy word 
is truth’”’—to these prayers of our High Priest 
we desire to join ours, and to entreat Thee, to- 
gether with Him, that Thy word of truth may 
ever shine among men. 

And these were the prayers that we used to 
hear Luther also put up daily; and it was in 
the midst of such prayers as these that his 
peaceful soul, about the sixty-third year of his 
age, was called away from the mortal body. 

Posterity possesses many monuments both of 
his doctrine and of his piety. He published, 
first, his Doctrinal Works concerning all the 
principal article of that doctrine which must be 
set forth and maintained in the Church. He 
published his Works of Refutation in which he 
disproved and exposed many errors prejudicial to 
men. He published, moreover, his Works of 
Exposition, in which even his enemies confess 
that he surpasses all the commentaries extant. 

That these are works of great merit, all good 
men well know. But for utility and labor, all 
these Works together are surpassed by his ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testament, in which 
there is so much clearness, that the German 
reading of itself supplies the necessity of a com- 
mentary. Which version, however, is not quite 
alone: there are attached to it annotations of 
great learning, together with descriptions of the 
subject-heads, which give a summary of the 
divine doctrine contained in them, and instruct 
the reader in the kind of language which is 
there used; so that the honest and good heart 
may draw the firmest testimonies of the true 
doctrine from its very foundation. For it was 
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the great aim of Luther not to let any rest in 
his own writings, but to lead all to the fountain- 
head. He would have us all to hear the voice 
of God. He wished to see, by that voice, the 
fire of genuine faith, and calling upon God, 
kindled in man; that God might be worshipped 
in truth, and that many might be made heirs of 
eternal life. 

This anxious desire of his, therefore, and 
these his labors, it becomes us to spread abroad 
with grateful hearts; and, taking him for an ex- 
ample, to remember that it behoves each of us 
to strive to adorn, according to his ability, the 
Church of God. For to these ends especially 
the whole of our life—its studies and designs— 
should be directed: First, to promote the glory 
of God; and, secondly, to profit His Church. 
Concerning the former, St. Paul says: ‘ Do all 
for the glory of God;” concerning the latter, it 
is said in Psalm exxii: “ Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” To which exhortation there is ad- 
ded in the same verse, ‘‘ They shall prosper that 
love Thee.” 

These commands and promises from above in- 
vite all to receive the true doctrine of the 
Church, to love the ministers of the Gospel and 
wholesome teachers, and to unite in desires and 
devoted endeavors to spread abroad the doctrine 
of the truth, and to promote the concord of the 
true Church of God.—Reader, farewell.— T7rans- 
lation of Henry Coue. 
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MELLEN, GRENVILLE, an American 
poet, born at Biddeford,Maine, in 1799 ; died 
at New York in 1841. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1818, and entered the profess- 
ion of law, which, however, he soon aban- 
doned for poetry and general literature, for 
some years at Boston, and subsequently at 
New York. He contributed to literary 
journals, and delivered several poems before 
college societies. He published Our Chron- 
tele of Twenty-six, a satire (1827); Glad Tales 
and Sad Tales, in verse and prose (1829); 
The Martyrs’ Triumph, and other Poems 
(1829) ; andat the time of his death was 
engaged in the preparation for the press of 
his unpublished poems. 


TO AN EAGLE, FLYING PAST IN AUTUMN 
TWILIGHT. 


Sail on, thou lone imperial bird, 
Of quenchless eye and tireless wing ; 
Now is thy distant coming heard 
As the night breezes round thee ring! 
Thy course was ’gainst the burning sun 
In his extremest glory :—Now 
Is thy unequalled daring done, 
Thou stoop’st to earth so lowly now? 


Or hast thou left thy rocking dome, 
Thy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
To find some secret, meaner home, 
Less stormy and unsafe than thine ? 
Else why thy dusky pinions bend 
So closely to this shadowy world, 
And round thy searching glances send 
As wishing thy broad pen were furled ? 


Yet lonely is thy shattered nest, 
Thy eyry, desolate though high ; 
And lonely thou, alike, at rest, 
Or soaring in thine upper sky. 
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The golden light that bathes thy plumes, 
On thine interminable flight, 
Falls cheerless on earth’s desert tombs, 
And makes the North’s ice-mountains 
bright. 


So come the eagle-hearted down, 
So come the proud and high to earth, 
When life’s night-gathering tempests frown 
Over their glory and their mirth ; 
So quails the mind’s undying eye, 
That bore unvailed fame’s noontide sun, 
So man seeks solitude, to die, 
His high place left, his triumphs done. 


So, round the residence of power, 
A cold and joyless lustre shines, 
And on life’s pinnacles will lower 
Clouds dark as bathe the eagle’s pines. 
But oh, the mellow light that pours 
From God’s pure throne—the light that 
saves ! 
It warms the spirit as it soars, 
And sheds deep radiance round our 
graves. 
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MELVILLE, Herman (1819-1891), an 
American author, born at New York, being 
the son of a merchant of literary tastes. At 
the age of eighteen he shipped as a sailor 
before the mast, for a voyage to Liverpool. 
Four years after he set out upon a whal- 
ing voyage in the South Pacific. On ac- 
count of the abuse of the captain, he ran 
away from the ship at one of the Marquesas 
Islands. After many adventures, which he 
narrates in his Typee, he made his escape, 
on board a whaler, which happened to 
touch at the island. About 1850 he took 
up his residence at Pittsfield, Mass., but 
subsequently removed to New York, where 
he was appointed toa place in the Custom- 
House. His works are: Typee, a Peep at 
Polynesian Life (1846), Omoo, a Narrative 
of Adventures in the South Seas (1847), 
Mardi, and a Voyage Thither (1848), Red- 
burn (1848), White Jacket, or the World in 
a Man-of-War (1850), Moby Dick, or the 
White Whale (1855), Pierre, or the Ambi- 
guities (1852), Israel Potter, His Fifty 
Years of Evile (1855), The Piazza Tales 
(1856), The Confidence Man (1857), Bat- 
tle-Pieces and Aspects of the War, a volume 
of poems (1866), Clarel, a Pilgrimage in 
the Holy Land, a poem (1876), John Marr 
and other Sailors, a story (1888), and 
Timoleon, poems (1891). 

A GENTLEMAN’S SON IN THE FORECASTLE. 

What reminded me most forcibly of my 
ignominious condition was the widely altered 
manner of the captain toward me. I had 
thought him a fine funny gentleman, full of 
mirth and good-humor, and one who could not 
fail to appreciate the difference between me and 
the rude sailors among whom I was thrown. In- 
deed, I had made no doubt that he would in 
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some special manner take me under his protec- 
tion, and prove a kind friend and benefactor to 
me; as J had heard that some sea-captains are 
fathers to their crew: and so they are; but such 
fathers as Solomon’s precepts tend to make— 
severe and chastising fathers, fathers whose 
sense of duty overcomes the sense of love. 

Yes, and I thought that Captain Riga would 
be attentive and considerate to me, and strive to 
cheer me up, and comfort me in my loneliness. 
I did not even deem it at all impossible that he 
would invite me down to the cabin ef a pleasant 
night, to ask me questions concerning my par- 
ents and prospects in life, besides obtaining from 
me anecdotes concerning my great-uncle, the 
illustrious Senator; or give me a slate and pen- 
cil, and teach me problems in navigation; or 
perhaps engage me at a game of chess. I even 
thought he might invite me to dinner on a 
sunny Sunday, and help me plentifully to the 
nice cabin fare, as knowing how distasteful the 
salt beef and pork and hard biscuit of the fore- 
castle must at first be to a boy like me, who had 
always lived ashore and at home. 

When two or three days had passed without 
the captain’s speaking in any way, or sending 
word into the forecastle that he wished me to 
drop into the cabin and pay my respects, I began 
to think whether I should not make the first ad- 
vances; and whether indeed he did not expect 
it of me, since I was but a boy, and he a man; 
and that perhaps might have been the reason 
why he had not spoken to me yet—deeming it 
more proper and respectful for me to address him 
first. I thought he might be offended too—es- 
pecially if he were a proud man, with tender 
feelings. 

So one evening, a little before sundown, in the 
second dog-watch, when there was no more work 
to be done, I concluded to call and see him. 
After drawing a bucket of water, and having a 
good washing to get off the chicken-coop stains, 
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I went down into the forecastle to dress myself 
as neatly as I could. I put on a white shirt in 
place of my red one, and got into a pair of cloth 
trousers instead of my duck ones, and put on my 
pumps; and then carefully brushing my shoot- 
ing jacket, I put that on over all, so that upon 
the whole I made quite a genteel figure, at least 
for a forecastle, though I would not have looked 
so well in a drawing-room. 

When the sailors saw me thus employed, they 
did not know what to make of it, and wanted to 
know whether I was dressing to go ashore. I 
told them no, for we were then out of sight of 
land; but that I was going to pay my respects 
to the captain. At that they all laughed and 
shouted, as if I were a simpleton; though there 
seemed nothing so simple in going to make an 
evening call upon a friend. Then some of them 
tried to dissuade me, saying I was “ green” and 
“raw 3”? but Jackson, who sat looking on, cried 
out with a hideous grin, “ Let him go, let him 
go, men—-he’s a nice boy. Let him go; the 
captain has some nuts and raisins for him.” 

As I was about leaving the forecastle I hap- 
pened to look at my hands, and seeing them 
stained all over of a deep yellow—for that morn- 
ing the mate had set me to tarring some strips 
of canvass for the rigging—I thought it would 
never do to present myself before a gentleman 
in that way; so, for want of kids, I slipped on 
a pair of woolen mittens which my mother had 
knit for me to carry to sea. As I was putting 
them on, Jackson asked me whether he shouldn’t 
call a carriage ; and another bade me not to for- 
get to present his best respects to the skipper. I 
left them all tittering, and coming on deck was 
passing the cook-house, when the old cook called 
after me, saying I had forgot my cane. 

But I did not heed their impudence, and was 
walking straight to the cabin-door, on the quar- 
ter-deck, when the chief mate met me. I touched 
my hat, and was passing him, when, after star- 
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ing at me till I thought his eyes would burst 
out, he all at once caught me by the collar, and 
with a voice of thunder wanted to know what I 
meant by playing such tricks aboard a ship that 
he was mate of ? I told him to let go of me, or 
I would complain to the captain, whom I in- 
tended to visit that evening. Upon this he gave 
me such a whirl round that I thought the Gulf 
Stream was in my head, and then shoved me 
forward, roaring out I know not what. 

Seeing that I could not effect my object that 
night, I thought it best to defer it for the pres- 
ent; and returning among the sailors, Jackson 
asked me how I had found the captain, and 
whether the next time I went I would not take 
a friend along and introduce him. The upshot 
of the business was, that before I went to sleep 
that night I felt satisfied that it was not custom- 
ary for sailors to call on the captain in the 
cabin. 

The day following I happened to be making fast 
a rope on the quarter-deck, when the captain sud- 
denly made his appearance, promenading up and 
down, and smoking a cigar. He looked very 
good-humored and amiable, and it being just 
after his dinner, I thought this was just the 
chance I wanted. I waited a little while, think- 
ing he would speak to me himself; but as he 
did not, I went up to him and began by saying 
it was a very pleasant day, and hoped he was 
very well. J never saw a man fly into such a 
rage; I thought he was going to knock me 
down; but after standing speechless for awhile, 
he all at once plucked his cap from his head and 
threw it at me. I don’t know what impelled 
me, but I ran to the lee-scuppers where it fell, 
picked it up, and gave it to him with a bow. 
Then the mate came running up, and thrust me 
forward again ; and after he had got me as far 
as the windlass he wanted to know whether I 
was crazy or not; for if I was, he would put me 
in irons right off, and have done with it. 
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But I assured him I was in my right mind, 
and knew perfectly well that I had been treated 
in the most rude and ungentlemanly manner 
both by him and Captain Riga. Upon this he 
rapped out a great oath, and told me if I ever 
repeated what I had done that evening, or ever 
again presumed so much as to lift my hat to the 
captain, he would tie me into the rigging, and 
keep me there until I learned better manners. 
“You are very green,” said he, “but Ill 
ripen you.” 

I thought this strange enough—to be repri- 
manded and charged with rudeness for an act 
of common civility. However, seeing how mat- 
ters stood, I resolved to let the captain alone for 
the future, particularly as he had shown himself 
so deficient in the ordinary breeding of a gentle- 
man. AndI could hardly credit it, that this was 
the same man who had been so very civil and 
polite and witty when Mr. Jones and I called 
upon him in port.—Redburn. 
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MENDELSSOHN, or MENDELSSOHN, 
Mosrs, Jewish philosopher and metaphy- 
sician (sometimes called “the German 
Socrates”), was born at Dessau, Ger- 
many, September 6, 1729; died at Berlin, 
January 4, 1786. Tis father was a teacher 
of a Hebrew day-school and a transcriber 
of the Pentateuch, but with both of these 
occupations barely made a subsistence for 
his family. After much persuasion by the 
son, he finally consented to Moses leaving 
home and going to Berlin, which he did 
when he was fourteen years of age. He 
arrived there in such straitened cireum- 
stances that he was obliged to apply for 
help to his former teacher at Dessau, Rabbi 
Frankel, who had removed to Berlin some 
time before. But he soon found other 
friends, and some time after his arrival he 
made the acquaintance of a wealthy Jew, 
Mr. Bernard. This gentleman had heard 
of his talents and good moral character, and 
took him into his family as an instructor 
for his children. This position, which 
gave him a fair salary and more leisure, 
enabled him to buy much-needed books, 
and to widen the scope of his studies which 
he had pursued from childhood. He was, 
indeed, so close a student that while yet a 
young man he injured his health and 
brought on a nervous disease that affected 
his spine, producing curvature. His biog- 
rapher, M. Samuels, tells us that Mendels- 
sohn once playfully remarked, “ Maimon- 
ides is the cause of my deformity, he 
spoiled my figure and ruined my constitu- 
tion: but still I doat on him, for the many 
hours of dejection which he has converted 
into those of rapture. And if he have, un- 
wittingly, weakened my body, has he not 
made ample atonement by invigorating my 
soul with his sublime instructions ?” 
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Not long after he became an instructor 
to Mr. Bernard’s children, his employer, 
discovering his mathematical ability, made 
him successively clerk, cashier, and mana- 
ger in his large silk manufactory, and sub- 
sequently a partner. From this time bis 
days were given to business and a large 
part of his nights to study. In 1744 he 
made the acquaintance of Lessing, and the 
friendship then formed between these two 
great men lasted until broken by death. 
Ile is the original of Lessing’s Vathan. 
In 1762 Mendelssohn, then over thirty 
years of age, married a daughter of Mr. 
Abraham Gaugenheim of Hamburg. By 
this marriage he had several sons, the sec- 
ond of which, Abraham Mendelssohn, was 
the father of the great composer. 

The immediate cause of his death was a 
severe cold taken on a very chilly morning 
when returning from the synagogue, and 
which terminated his life in a few days. 
When his death became known in Berlin 
there was a general expression of sorrow, 
and the court and many of the nobility 
sent letters of sympathy to his family. 

Mendelssohn, though a firm believer in 
his own religion, which he earnestly and 
ably defended, yet did very much by his 
writings and his example toward liberaliz- 
ing the Jews and eradicating their relig- 
ious prejudices. The following by Pro- 
fessor Herz is one of many tributes to his 
memory : 

“The greatest sage since Socrates, his 
own nation’s glory, any nation’s ornament, 
the confidant of Lessing and of Truth, died 
as he lived, serene and wise.” 

Among his principal works are: On 
Evidence in Metaphysics (1768); Pheedon, 
a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, 
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after the style of Plato (1767); Jerusalem, 
a defence of Judaism (1783), and Morgen- 
stunden, essays in refutation of Pantheism 
and Spinozism (1785). 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


If it be true that the corner-stones of my 
house are failing, and the tenement threatens 
to fall down, am I then right in shifting my 
effects from the lower story to the upper ? 
Shall I be any safer there? Now Christianity, 
you know, is built on Judaism, aud when this 
falls down, that must necessarily become one 
heap of ruins with it. You say my conclu- 
sions undermine the foundation of Judaism, 
and you proffer me, for safety, your upper 
story. Must I suppose that you are mocking 
me? When there is the appearance of a con- 
tradiction between one truth and another, be- 
tween Scripture and reason, a Christian, in 
earnest about “right and light,” will not 
challenge a Jew to a controversy, but con- 
jointly, with him, seek to discover the ground- 
lessness of the discrepancy. Both their causes 
are concerned in it. Whatever else they have 
to settle between themselves may be deferred 
to another time. For the present, they must 
use their joint endeavours to avert the danger, 
and either discover the false conclusion, or 
show that it was nothing but a paradox which 
frightened them.—Jerusalem. 


POWER AND GOODNESS OF GOD. 


It has been remarked, in a former place, 
that paganism had even more tolerable no- 
tions of the power of the Godhead than of its 
goodness. A common man takes goodness 
and easy reconcileableness for weakness ; he 
envies every one the least pre-eminence in 
power, wealth, beauty, honor, etc., but not pre- 
eminence in goodness. Indeed, how should 
he ; since it mostly depends on himself to ar- 
rive at that degree of gentleness which he 
thinks enviable? It requires some thinking 
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to comprehend that rancour and vindictive- 
ness, envy and cruelty, are, in the main, 
nothing but weakness, nothing but the effect 
of fear. Fear, combined with chance and 
precarious predominance, is the parent of all 
those barbarous feelings. Fear only renders 
man severe and implacable. He who is fully 
conscious of his superiority, feels far greater 
happiness in leniency and forgiveness. 

When we have once learned to see this, we 
can no longer feel any hesitation in consider- 
ing mercy, at least, as sublime a quality as 
power; in thinking the Supreme Being, to 
whom we attribute omnipotence, capable also 
of love ; and in acknowledging in the God of 
power also the God of mercy. But how far 
was paganism from being thus refined! You 
do not find in the whole of its mythology, in 
the poems and other remains of the ancient 
world, a trace of their having attributed to 
any one of their deities also love and clem- 
ency towards the children of men. 


In Homer himself, in his gentle and benign 
soul, the thought had not yet kindled, that 
the gods forgive out of love ; and that with- 
out beneficence, they would know no bliss in 
their empyreal abode.—Jerusalem. 


ON A STATE OR ESTABLISHED RELIGION. 


Regents of the earth! if an insignificant 
fellow-inhabitant of it may be allowed to lift 
up his voice unto ye, Oh listen not to the 
counsellors, who, in smooth words, would 
misguide you to so pernicious an undertak- 
ing. They are either blind themselves, and 
cannot see the enemy of mankind lurking in 
ambush ; or they want to blind you. If you 
hearken to them, our brightest jewel, freedom 
of conscience, is lost. For your happiness’ 
sake, and for ours, religious union is not tol- 
eration; it is diametrically opposite to it. 
For your happiness’ sake, and for ours, lend 
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not your powerful authority to the convert- 
ing into a law any immutable truth, without 
which civil happiness may very well subsist ; 
to the forming into a public ordinance any 
theological thesis, of no importance to the 
state. Be strict as to the life and conduct of 
men, make that amenable to a tribunal of 
wise laws ; and leave thinking and speaking 
to us, just as it was given us, as an unalien- 
able heirloom ; as we were invested with it, 
as an unalterable right, by our universal 
father. If, perhaps, the connection of priv- 
ilege with opinion be too prescriptive, and 
the time have not yet arrived to do away with 
it altogether, at least, endeavour to mitigate, 
as lies with you, its deleterious influence, and 
to put wise bounds to prejudices now grown 
too superannuated ; at least, pave, for hap- 
pier posterity, the way to that height of 
civilization, to that universal forbearance 
amongst men, after which reason is still pant- 
ing in vain. Reward and punish no doctrine ; 
hold out no allurement or bribe for the adop- 
tion of theological opinions. Let every one 
who does not disturb public happiness, who 
is obedient to the civil government, who 
acts righteously toward you, and toward his 
fellow-countrymen, be allowed to speak as 
he thinks, to pray to God after his own fash- 
ion, or after that of his forefathers, and to 
seek eternal salvation where he thinks he 
may find it. Suffer no one to be a searcher 
of hearts, and a judge of opinions in your 
states; suffer no one to assume a right which 
the Omniscient has reserved to himself,.— 
Jerusalem. 


THE WISDOM AND JUSTICE OF PUNISHMENT. 


When Iinfringe the laws of God, the moral 
evil makes me unhappy ; and divine justice, 
that is, His all-wise love, seeks to lead me to 
moral recovery, by means of physical misery. 
When that physical misery, that punishment 
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of sin, is no longer absolutely necessary to a 
change of my principles, 1 am, without a 
revelation, as persuaded as I am of my own 
existence, that my father will instantly remit 
the punishment ; and, on the contrary, if 
that punishment be still of service for my 
moral recovery, I do not by any means wish 
to be acquitted of it. In the state of that 
paternal regent, a transgressor suffers no 
other punishment but that which he himself 
must be desirous of suffering, if he could see 
its effect and consequences in their true light. 


. ° . ° e ° . 


In God’s dominions no individual suffers 
merely for the good of others, If that were 
done, such immolation for the good of others 
must impart to the sufferer himself a higher 
worth ; and, in consideration of the internal 
accession of perfection, it must be of impor- 
tance to himself to have promoted so much 
good by his suffering. Since, then, it is thus, 
I cannot dread such a state; I cannot wish 
for a revelation that I shall never get into a 
condition of magnanimous benevolence, so 
fortunate both to my fellow-creatures and 
myself. What I have to dread is the sin it- 
self. When I have committed a sin, Divine 
Punishment is an act of benevolence towards 
me, an effect of his paternal mercifulness. 
When it ceases to be a benefit to me, I am 
certain it will instantly be remitted. Can I 
wish that my father would turn away from 
me his chastising hand, before it has effected 
what it was designed to effect? When I am 
praying that God may let a transgression of 
mine pass by entirely without punishment, do 
I know what I am praying for? O, of a sur- 
ety, it is also one of the attributes of infinite 
Divine Love, that he lets not any transgres- 
sion of man pass by entirely without punish- 
ment.—J/erusalem. 
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MEREDITH, Grores, an English novel- 
ist and poet, born in Hampshire, in 1828. 
His parents died in his childhood, and he 
became a ward in Chancery. Until he was 
fifteen years old he was educated in Ger- 
many. He studied law, but preferred liter- 
ature, to which he soon devoted himself. 

His first volume of Poems, was published 
in 1851. It was followed by The Shaving 
of Shagpat, a burlesque poem, in 1855, 
and by a short story, Farina, a Legend of 
Cologne, in 1857. The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverei, his first novel, appeared in 1859, 
since which time his fame has slowly but 
steadily increased. Besides the works men- 
tioned, he has written, Hvan Harrington, 
published in book form in 1861; Modern 
Love: Poems and Ballads (1862); Emilia 
in England and Sandra Belloni (1864) ; 
Rhoda Fleming (1865) ; Beauchamp’s Career ; 
Vittoria (1866) ; The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond (1871); The Hygoist (1879); The 
Tragic Comedians (1881); Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of the Earth (1883); Diana of 
the Crossways (1885) ; Poemsand Ballads 
of Tragic Infe (1887); A Leading of Karth 
(1888); One of Our Conquerors (1890) ; 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta (1894); The 
Tale of Chloe (1895); and The Empty 
Purse, poems (1892). 

THE BLOSSOMING SEASON. 

Richard had no special intimate of his own 
age to rub his excessive vitality against, and 
wanted none. His hands were full enough with 
Tom Bakewell. Moreover, his father and he 
were heart in heart. The boy’s mind was 
opening, and turning to his father affectionately 
reverent. At this period, when the young sav- 
age grows into higher influences, the faculty of 
worship is foremost in him. At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling 
flocks; and all who bring up youth by a 
System, and watch it, know thaé it is the malle- 
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able moment. Boys possessing any mental or 
moral force to give them a tendency, then pre- 
destinate their careers ; or, if under supervision, 
take impress that is given them: not often to 
cast it off, and seldom to cast it off altogether. 

In Sir Austin’s Note-book was written: 
“Between Simple Boyhood and Adolescence-—— 
The Blossoming Season—on the threshold of 
Puberty, there is one Unselfish Hour—say, 
Spiritual Seed-Time.” 

He took good care that good seed should be 
planted in Richard, and that the most fruitful 
seed for a youth, namely, Example, should be 
of a kind to germinate in him the love of every 
form of nobleness. 

‘‘T am only striving to make my son a Chris- 
tian,” he said, answering them who persisted in 
expostulating with the System. And to these 
instructions be gave an aim: ‘ First be virtu- 
ous,” he told his son, ‘and then serve your 
country with heart and soul.” The youth was 
instructed to cherish an ambition for states- 
manship, and he and his father read history and 
the speeches of British orators to some purpose ; 
for one day Sir Austin found him leaning cross- 
legged, and with his hand to his chin, against a 
pedestal supporting the bust of Chatham, con. 
templating the hero of our Parliament, his eyes 
streaming with tears. 

People said the baronet carried the principle 
of Example so far that he only retained his 
boozing dyspetic brother Hippias at Raynham 
in order to exhibit to his son the woful retribu- 
tion nature wreaked upon a life of indulgence ; 
poor Hippias having now become a walking 
complaint. This was unjust, but there is no 
doubt he made use of every illustration to disgust 
or encourage his son that his neighborhood af- 
forded him, and did not not spare his brother, 
for whom Richard entertained a contempt in 
proportion to his admiration of his father, and 
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was for flying into penitential extremes which 
Sir Austin had to soften. 

The boy prayed with his father morning and 
night. 

‘How is it, sir,” he said one night, “ I can’t 
get Tom Bakewell to pray ?” 

“ Does he refuse ?””? Sir Austin asked. 

“He seems to be ashamed to,” Richard re- 
plied. ‘He wants to know what is the good ? 
and I don’t know what to tell him.” 

“Tm afraid it has gone too far with him,” 
said Sir Austin, “and until he has had some 
deep sorrows he will not find the divine want of 
Prayer. Strive, my son, when you represent 
the people, to provide for their education. He 
feels everything now through a dull impenetra- 
ble rind. Culture is half-way to Heaven. ‘Tell 
him, my son, should he ever be brought to ask how 
he may know the efficacy of Prayer, and that his 
prayer will be answered, tell him (he quoted 
The Pilgrim’s Scrip) : 

“<¢Who rises from Prayer a better man, his 
prayer zs answered.’” 

“ T will, sir,” said Richard, and went to sleep 
happy. 

Happy in his father and in himself the youth 
now lived. Conscience was beginning to inhabit 
him, and he carried some of the freightage 
known to men; though in so crude a form that 
it overweighed him, now on this side, now on 


Life was made very pleasant to him at Rayn- 
ham, as it was part of Sir Austin’s principle of 
education that his boy should be thoroughly 
joyous and happy; and whenever Adrian sent 
in a satisfactory report of his pupil’s advance- 
ment, which he did pretty liberally, diversions were 
planned, just as prizes are given to diligent 
school-boys, and Richard was supposed to have 
all his desires gratified while he attended to his 
studies. The System flourished. ‘Tall, strong, 
bloomingly healthy, he took the lead of his com- 
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panions on land and water, and had more than one 
bondsman in his service besides Ripton Thomp- 
son—the boy without a Destiny! Perhaps the 
boy with a Destiny was growing up a trifle too 
conscious of it. His generosity to his occa- 
sional companions was princely, but was exer- 
cised something too much in the manner of a 
prince; and, notwithstanding his contempt for 
business, he would overlook that more easily 
than an offence to his pride, which demanded an 
utter servility whenit had once been rendered sus- 
ceptible. If Richard had his followers he had 
also his feuds. ‘The Papworths were as subser- 
vient as Ripton, but young Ralph Morton, the 
nephew of Mr. Morton, and a match for Richard 
in numerous promising qualities, comprising the 
noble science of fisticuffs, this youth spoke his 
mind too openly. and moreover would not be 
snubbed. There was no middle course for 
Richard’s comrades between high friendship or 
absolute slavery. He was deficient in those 
cosmopolite habits and feelings which enable 
boys and men to hold together without caring 
much for each other; and, like every insulated 
mortal, he attributed the deficiency, of which he 
was quite aware, to the fact of his possessing a 
superior nature. Young Ralph was a lively 
talker: therefore, argued Richard’s vanity, he 
had no intellect. He was affable; therefore he 
was frivolous. The women liked him: there. 
fore he was a butterfly. In fine, young Ralph 
was popular, and our superb prince, denied the 
privilege of despising, ended by detesting 
him.) <0. 

And now, as he progressed from mood to 
mood, his ambition turned towards a field where 
Ralph could not rival him, and where the Bon- 
net was etherealized, and reigned glorious mis- 
tress. A check to the pride of a boy will fre- 
quently divert him to the path where lie his 
subtlest powers. Richard gave up his compan. 
ions, servile or antagonistic: he relinquished 
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the material world to young Ralph, and retired 
into himself, where he was growing to be lord 
of kingdoms: where Beauty was his handmaid, 
and History his minister, and Time his ancient 
harper, and sweet Romance his Bride ; where he 
walked in a realm vaster and more gorgeous 
than the great Orient, peopled with the heroes 
that have been. For there is no_ princely 
wealth, and no loftiest heritage, to equal this 
early one that is made bountifully common to 
so many, when the ripening blood has put a 
spark to the imagination, and the earth is seen 
through rosy mists of a thousand fresh-awak- 
ened nameless and aimless desires ; panting for 
bliss and taking it as it comes; making of any 
sight or sound, perforce of the enchantment they 
carry with them, a key to infinite, because inno- 
cent pleasure. The passions then are gambolling 
cubs; not the ravaging gluttons they grow to. 
They have their teeth and their talons, but they 
neither tear nor bite. They are in counsel and 
fellowship with the quickened heart and brain. 
The whole sweet system moves to music. 
Something akin to the indications of a change 
in the spirit of his son, which were now seen, 
Sir Austin had marked down to be expected, as 
due to his plan. . . . So far certainly the experi- 
ment had succeeded. A comelier, braver, bet- 
ter boy was nowhere to be met. His promise 
was undeniable. The vessel, too, though it lay 
now in harbour and had not yet been proved by 
the buffets of the elements on the great ocean, 
had made a good trial trip, and got well through 
stormy weather, as the records of the Bakewell 
Comedy witnessed at Raynham. No augury 
could be hopefuler. The Fates must indeed be 
hard, the Ordeal severe, the Destiny dark, that 
could destroy so bright a Spring! But bright 
as it was, the baronet relaxed nothing of his 
vigilant supervision. He said to his intimates: 
“Every act, every fostered inclination, almost 
every thought, in this Blossoming Season, bears 
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its seed for the Future. The living Tree now 
requires incessant watchfulness.” And, acting 
up to his light, Sir Austin did watch. The 
youth submitted to an hour’s examination every 
night before he sought his bed ; professedly to 
give an account of his studies; but really to 
recapitulate his moral experiences of the day. 
He could do so, for he was pure. Any wildness 
in him that his father noted, any remoteness or 
richness of fancy in his expressions, was set 
down as incidental to the Blossoming Season. 
The Blossoming Season explained and answered 
for all. There is nothing like a theory for bind- 
ing the wise. Sir Austin, despite his rigid watch 
and ward, knew less of his son than the servant of 
his household. And he was deaf,as well as blind. 
Adrian thought it his duty to tell him that the 
youth was consuming paper. Lady Blandish like- 
wise hinted his mooning propensities. Sir Austin 
from his lofty watch-tower of the System bad 
foreseen it, he said. But when he came to hear 
that the youth was writing poetry, his wounded 
heart had its reasons for being much disturbed. 

‘‘ Surely,” said Lady Blandish, ‘* you knew he 
scribbled.” 

‘“‘ A very different thing from writing poetry, 
madam,” said the baronet. “No Feverel has 
ever written poetry.” 

“TJ don’t think it’s a sign of degeneracy,” the 
lady remarked. ‘He rhymes very prettily to 
me.” 

A London phrenologist, and a friendly Oxford 
Professor of poetry, quieted Sir Austin’s fears. 

The phrenologist said he was totally defi- 
cient in the imitative faculty ; and the Pro- 
fessor, that he was equally so in the rhythmic, 
and instanced several consoling false quantities 
in the few effusions submitted to him. Added 
to this, Sir Austin told Lady Blandish that 
Richard had, at his best, done what no 
poet had ever been capable of doing: he had, 
with his own hands, and in cold blood, commit- 
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ted his virgin manuscript to the flames: which 
made Lady Blandish sigh forth, “‘ Poor boy!” 

Killing one’s darling child is a painful imposi- 
tion. For a youth in his Blossoming Season, 
who fancies himself a poet, to be requested to 
destroy his first-born, without a reason (though 
to pretend a reason cogent enough to justify the 
request were a mockery), is a piece of abhorrent 
despotism, and Richard’s blossoms withered un- 
der it. A strange man had been introduced to 
him, who traversed and bisected his skull with 
sagacious stiff fingers, and crushed his soul while, 
in an infallible voice, declaring him the animal 
he was: making him feel such an _ ani- 
mal! Not only his blossoms withered, his 
being seemed to draw in its shoots and twigs. 
And when, coupled thereunto ( the strange man 
having departed, his work done ), his father, in 
his tenderest manner, stated that it would give 
him pleasure to see those same precocious, ut- 
terly valueless, scribblings among the cinders, 
the last remaining mental blossoms spontaneously 
fell away. MRichard’s spirit stood bare. He 
protested not. Enough that it could be wished! 
He would not delay a minute in doing it. De- 
siring his father to follow him, he went to a 
drawer in his room, and from a clean-linen re- 
cess, never suspected by Sir Austin, the secretive 
youth drew out bundle after bundle: each neatly 
tied, named, and numbered: and pitched them 
into the flames. And so Farewell my young 
Ambition! and with it Farewell all true confi- 
dence between Father and Son.—Zhe Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. 


MEN AND MAN. 


Men the Angels eyed ; 

And here they were wild waves, 
And there as marsh descried. 
Men the Angels eyed, 

And liked the picture best 
Where they were greenly dressed 
In brotherhood of graves. 
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Man the Angels marked: 
He led a host through murk, 
On fearful seas embarked, 
Man the Angels marked ; 
To think without a nay, 
That he was good as they, 
And help him at his work. 


Man and Angels, ye 

A sluggish few shall drain, 
Shall quell a warring sea. 
Man and Angels, ye, 

Whom stain of strife befouls, 
A light to kindle souls 

Bear radiant in the stain. 


Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life 
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MERIMEE, Prosper, a French author, 
born in Paris in 1808; died at Cannes in 
1870. He was the son of the painter Jean 
Frangois Mérimée. He was educated at 
the college of Charlemagne, studied law, 
and entered public life, serving under the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and under the 
Minister of Commerce. He was then 
appointed inspector of historic monuments, 
a position for which he was peculiarly fit- 
ted both by study and inclination. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 
1844, and soon afterward to the Academy 
of Inscriptions. In 1853 he was made a 
senator, in 1858, president of the commis- 
sion appointed to reorganize the Imperial 
library, and in 1860, commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

His successes in public life did not inter- 
fere with his success as an author. He first 
published, in 1825, Le Thédtre de Clara 
Gazul, in which he appeared simply as the 
translator and editor of the comedies of an 
unknown Spanish actress. His next work 
was La Guzla, purporting to be a collection 
of Illyrian popular songs by one Hyacinthe 
Maglanovitch; Jacquerte (1828), and La 
Chronique du Temps de Charles LX. (1829), 
followed. He now contributed to La Revue 
de Paris and La Revue des Deux Mondes, a 
series of vigorous romantic stories written 
in his peculiarly clear, realistic style. 
Among them are Tamango, La Vase Htru- 
_ sque, La Vision de Charles XI., Mateo Fal- 
cone, La Prise de la Redoute, La Vénus 
d’ Tile, and, Colomba, a tale of Corsica, 

Tn his position as inspector of historic mon- 
uments, Mérimée made numerous excur- 
sions, and his reports are of literary value. 
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Among them may be mentioned Voyage » 
dans le midi de la France (1835), Voyage 
en Auvergne et dans le Limousin (1838), 
and Voyage en Corse (1840). 

From romance and archeology he turn- 
ed to history. In 1841 he pubhshed Essai 
sur la Guerre Sociale, and in 1844, La 
Conjuration de Catilina ; in 1848 L’ Histotre 
de Don Pedro, in 1854 Les Faux Deme- 
irius, an episode in Russian History. His 
novels, Arsene Gaillot, Carmen, Les deux 
Hléritages, were published between 1847 
and 1858, and a collection of his contribu- 
tions to the Revue des Dewx Mondes in 
1855, under the title Mélanges historiques 
et littéraires. Among his later writings are 
Les Cosaques d’autrefots (1865), Lokis 
(1869), and Lettres d une Inconnue, pub 
lished in 1878. 


A SUSPICIOUS COMPANION. 


The last morsels of bread and ham had been 
eaten ; we had each smoked a second cigar; I 
ordered the guide to bridle the horses, and I 
was about to take leave of my new acquaint- 
ance, when he asked me where I intended to 
pass the night. Before I could attend to a sign 
from my guide, I had replied that I was making 
for the Venta del Cuervo. 

“ A bad lodging for such a person as you, sir. 
I am going thither, and if you will permit me to 
accompany you we will go together.” 

“Very willingly,” I replied as I mounted my 
horse. My guide, who was holding the stirrup 
made me another sign. I replied to it by 
shrugging my shoulders, as if to assure him that 
I was quite easy in my mind; and then we 
started. 

The mysterious signs of Antonio, his uneasi- 
ness, the few words that escaped the unknown, 
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particularly the account of the thirty-league 
ride, and the by no means plausible explanation 
which he had offered, had already formed my 
opinion concerning my travelling companion. I 
had no doubt whatever that I had to do with a 
contrabandista, perhaps with a brigand. What 
matter ? I knew enough of the Spanish charac- 
ter to be certain that I had nothing to fear from 
aman who had eaten and smoked with me. 
His very presence was a protection against all 
untoward adventures. Moreover, I was rather 
glad to know what a brigand was like. One does 
not meet them every day, and there is a certain 
charm in finding oneself in company with a 
dangerous person, particularly when one finds 
him gentle and subdued. 

I hoped to lead the unknown to confide in me 
by degrees, and notwithstanding the winks of 
my guide, I led the conversation to the bandits. 

Of course I spoke of them with all respect. 
There was at that time a famous bandit in 
Andalusia named José-Maria, whose exploits 
were in everyone’s mouth. ‘Suppose I am in 
the company of José-Maria!”’ I said to my- 
self. I told all the anecdotes of this hero that 
I knew—all those in his praise, of course, and 
I loudly expressed my admiration of his bravery 
and generosity. 

“‘ José-Maria is only a scamp,” replied the 
stranger, coldly. 

“Ts he doing himself justice, or is it only 
modesty on his part?” I asked myself; for, 
after considering my companion carefully, I 
began to apply to him the description of José- 
Maria which I had read posted up on the gates 
of many towns of Andalusia. Yes, it is he, 
certainly. Fair hair, blue eyes, large mouth, 
good teeth, small hands, a fine shirt, a velvet 
vest with silver buttons, gaiters of white skin, 
a bay horse. No doubt about it. But let us 
respect his ¢ncognito ! 

We arrived at the Venta. It was just what 
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he had described it—that is to say, one of the 
most miserable inns that I had ever seen. 
One large room served for kitchen, parlor, and 
bedroom. A fire was burning on a flat stone in 
the middle of the room, and the smoke went 
out through a hole in the roof, or rather it stop- 
ped there and hung in a cloud some feet above 
the ground. Beside the wall, on the floor, were 
extended five or six horse-cloths, which were 
the beds for travellers. About twenty paces 
from the house—or rather from the single room 
which I have described—was a kind of shed, 
which did duty for a stable. In this delightful 
retreat there was for the time being no other 
individual besides an old woman and a little girl 
of ten or twelve years old, both as black as 
soot, and in rags. 

“ Here,” thought I, are all that remain of the 
population of the ancient Munda Betica. O 
Cesar, O Sextus Pompey, how astonished you 
would be if you were to return to this mundane 
sphere ! ”” 

When she perceived my companion the old 
woman uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
“ Ah! Sefior don José!” she cried. Don José 
frowned and raised his hand with a gesture of 
command which made the old woman pause. I 
turned to my guide, and with a sign impercepti- 
ble to José made Antonio undertand that I 
needed no information respecting the man with 
whom I had to pass the night. The supper was 
better than I had anticipated. They served up 
upon a small table about a foot high an old cock 
fricasseed with rice and pimentos, then pimentos 
in oil, and lastly, gaspacho, a kind of pimento 
salad. Three such highly seasoned dishes 
obliged us often to have recourse to the flask of 
Montilla which we found delicious. Having 
supped, and perceiving a mandolin hanging 
against the wall—there are mandolins every- 
where in Spain—I asked the little girl who 
waited on us if she knew how to play it. 
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“No,” she replied; “but Don José plays it 
very well.” 

‘¢ Will you be so good as to sing something?” 
I said to him. ‘I passionately love your na- 
tional music.” 

“ [can refuse nothing to so polite a gentleman 
who gives me such excellent cigars,’’ replied 
Don José good-humoredly, and being handed 
the mandolin, he sang to his own accompani- 
ment. His voice was harsh, but rather agree- 
able; the air was sad and wild; as for the 
words, [ did not understand one of them. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” I said, “that is nota 
Spanish air which you have just sung. It 
strikes me as resembling the zorzteos which I 
have heard in the provinces, and the words 
seem to be in the Basque tongue.” 

“Yes,” replied José with a sombre air. He 
placed the mandolin on the ground, and sat 
contemplating the dying embers with a singu- 
larly sad expression. Illumined by the lamp 
placed on the little table, his face, at once noble 
and ferocious, recelled Milton’s Satan. Like 
him, perhaps, my companion was thinking of a 
heaven he had quitted—of the exile to which 
his sin had condemned him. I endeavored to 
engage him in conversation, but he did not 
reply, so absorbed was he in his sad reflections. 

Carmen. 
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MERIVALE, CHar es (1808-1898), an 
English clergyman and historian. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1830. He 
was Select preacher before the University, 

838-40, Halesean Lecturer, 1851, Boyle 
Lecturer, 1854. In 1848 he became Rec- 
tor of Lanford, and Dean of Ely in 1869. 
His principal historical works are: History 
of the Romans under the Empire (1850-52), 
General History of Rome from 753 B. C. 
to 475 A.D. (1875), and Lectures on Karly 
Church History (1879.) 


AUGUSTUS CASAR. 


In stature he hardly exceeded the middle 
height ; but his person was lightly and delicately 
formed, and its proportions were such as to con- 
vey a favorable and even a striking impression. 
His countenance was pale, and testified to the 
weakness of his health, and almost constant 
bodily suffering ; but the hardships of military 
service had imparted a swarthy tinge to a com- 
plexion naturally fair, and his eyebrows, meet- 
ing over a sharp and aquiline nose, gave a se- 
rious and stern expression to his countenance. 
His hair was light, his eyes blue and pierc- 
ing; he was well pleased if any one on approach- 
ing him looked on the ground and affected to be 
unable to meet their dazzling brightness. 

It was said that his dress concealed many im- 
perfections and blemishes on his person; but he 
could not disguise all the infirmities under which 
he labored. The weakness of the forefinger of 
his right hand, and the lameness in the left hip, 
were the results of wounds he incurred in bat. 
tle with the Lapydz in early life. He suffered 
repeated attacks of fever of the most serious 
kind, especially in the course of the campaign 
of Philippi, and that against the Cantabrians; 
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and again, two years after, at Rome, when his 
recovery was despaired of. From that time, 
although constantly liable to be affected by cold 
and heat, and obliged to nurse himself with the 
care of a valetudinarian, he does not appear to have 
had any return of illness so serivus as the preced- 
ing; and, dying at the age of seventy-four, the 
rumor obtained popular currency that be was 
prematurely cut off by poison administered by 
the empress. 

As the natural consequence of this bodily 
weakness and sickly constitution, Octavian did 
not attempt to distinguish himself by active ex- 
ertion or feats of personal prowess. The splen- 
did examples of his uncle, the dictator, and of 
Antoninus, his rival, might have early discour- 
aged him from attempting to shine as a warrior 
and a hero. He had not the vivacity and natu- 
ral spirits necessary to carry him through such 
exploits as theirs ; and though he did not shrink 
from exposing himself to personal danger, he 
prudently declined to allow a comparison to be 
instituted between himself and rivals whom he 
could not hope to equal. Thus necessarily 
thrown back upon other resources, he trusted to 
caution and circumspection, first to preserve his 
own life, and afterwards to obtain the splendid 
prizes which had hitherto been carried off by 
daring adventure, and the good fortune which is 
so often its attendant. : 

His contest, therefore, with Antoninus and 
Sextus Pompeius was the contest of cunning with 
bravery. But from his youth up he was accus- 
tomed to overreach not the bold and reckless 
only, but the most considerate and wily of his 
contemporaries, such as Cicero and Cleopatra. 
He succeeded in the end in deluding the Senate 
and the People of Rome in the establishment of 
his tyranny; and finally deceived the expecta- 
tions of the world, and falsified the lessons of the 
Republican history, in reigning forty years in 
disguise, and leaving a throne to be claimed 
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without a challenge by his successors for four. 
teen centuries. 

But although emperor in name, and in fact 
absolute master of his people, the manners of 
the Cesar, both in public and private life, were 
those of a simple citizen. Ou the most solemn 
occasion he was distinguished by no other dress 
than the robes and insignia of the offices, which 
he exercised. He was attended by no other 
guards than those which his consular dignity 
rendered customary and decent. In his court 
there was none of the etiquette of modern mon- 
archies to be recognized ; and it was only by slow 
and gradual encroachment that it came to pre- 
vail in that of his successors. 

Augustus was contented to take up his resi- 
dence in the house which had belonged to the 
orator Licinius Calvus, in the neighborhood of 
the Forum; which he afterwards abandoned for 
that of Hortensius, on the Palatines of which 
Suetonius observes that it was remarkable neither 
for size nor splendor. Its halls were small, and 
lined, not with marble, after the luxurious fashion 
of many patrician palaces, but with common 
Alban-stone, and the pattern of the pavement was 
plain and simple. Nor,when he succeeded Lepidus 
in the pontificate would he relinquish this private 
dweling for the regia, or public residence assigned 
to that honorable office.—Mistory of the Romans 
under the Empire. 
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Swiss clergyman and ecclesiastical histor- 
ian, born near Geneva in 1794; died in 
1872. The name of his paternal grand- 
mother was D’Aubigné, and he appended 
this to his own patronymic. Hence he is 
not unfrequently spoken of as ‘“ Aubigné” 
or “D’Aubigné.” After studying at Gen- 
eva and Berlin, he was ordained in 1817, 
and for the ensuing ‘six years was pastor of 
the French Calvinistic Church at Hamburg. 
In 1823 he removed to Brussels, where he 
was for seven years pastor of a Protestant 
congregation. In 18380 he returned to Gen- 
eva, accepting the chair of Professor of 
Keclesiastical History in a theological in- 
stitution recently founded in that city, 
where the remaining years of his life were 
mainly passed, although he made several 
visits to Great Britain. 

Merle D’ Aubigné’s principal work is the 
Histoire de la Réformation au XVI. 
Siecle (1885-1858), which was soon trans- 
lated into several languages, and attained a 
wide estimation, especially in several Hng- 
lish versions. This work dwelt mainly 
upon what may be called “The Lutheran 
Reformation;” and he purposed to fol- 
low it by a similar work, upon a still 
Jarger scale upon “The Calvinistic Re- 
formation.’ This work was unfinished 
at his death, although five volumes of 
it were published at Paris (1852-68) un- 
der the title Histoire de la Rhéforma- 
tion au Temps de Calvin. The other nota- 
ble works of Merle D’ Aubigné are: Le Pro- 
tecteur, la Republique ad’ Angleterre aux 
Jours de Cromwell (1848); Germany, Eng- 
land and Scotland, or Leecollections of a 
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Swiss Minister (1848); Trois Stecles de 
Luttes en Ecosse (1850); Le Concile et ?In- 
faillibilité (1870). 


THE DOWNFALL OF WOLSEY. 


Whilst pious Christians were being cast into 
the prisons of England the great antagonist of 
the Reformation was disappearing from the 
stage of the world. The Cardinal, who had been 
confined at Esher, fallen from the height of his 
greatness, was seized with panic-terror, which 
men who, in their day of power have made a 
whole people tremble, have often felt after their 
fall. He fancied he saw an assassin behind 
every door. ‘ Last night,” he wrote one day to 
Thomas Cromwell, “‘ I was nearly dead. Ah! if 
I could, I would go to London, were it even on 
foot, so much do I want to speak to you. Gain 
Anne Boleyn’s favor by every imaginable 
means.” 

Consequently Cromwell, a couple of days 
after his entry into Parliament, hastened off to 
Esher, and Wolsey, trembling from head to 
foot, grasped his hand, and told him his fears. 
“ Norfolk, Suffolk, Lady Anne, perhaps, desire 
his death. Did not Thomas & Becket—arch- 
bishop like himself—did not his blood stain the 
altar-steps?”” Cromwell re-assured him, and 
touched by the old man’s fears, he asked Henry 
VIII., and obtained from him an order for Wol- 
sey’s protection. 

Wolsey’s enemies did in fact desire his death ; 
but it was from a decree of the Three Estates, 
and not from an assassin’s dagger, that they de- 
manded it. The House of Lords commissioned 
Sir Thomas More, Norfolk, Suffolk, and four- 
teen others of its members, to proceed against 
the Cardinal-legate on the charge of high-trea- 
son. They forgot nothing: The proud formula, 
‘« Hgo et Rex meus,’ which Wolsey had fre- 
quently employed; the infringing the laws of 
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the kingdom ; his appropriation of ecclesiastical 
revenues; the flagrant acts of injustice he had 
committed—for example, throwing John Stan- 
ley into prison to force him to surrender his 
lease to the son of a woman by whom the Car- 
dinal had children; several families ruined in 
order to satisfy his avarice; treaties concluded 
with foreign powers without the Kine’s order ; 
executions that had impoverished England ; 
foul diseases, and infected breath which he had 
blown upon his Majesty’s face. These were 
some of the forty-four charges presented 
against him to the King by the Peers, and which 
Henry sent down to the Commons for examina- 
tion. ; 

At first it was supposed that no member of the 
House of Commons would attempt to defend 
Wolsey ; and it was thought he would have 
been handed over, as the Bill demanded, to the 
axe of the executioner. But, to the surprise of 
all, a member stood up and prepared, though 
alone, to justify the Cardinal. This was Thomas 
Cromwell. The members asked each other whe 
this unknown individual was. The unknown 
individual soon made himself known. His 
knowledge of the facts, his knowledge of the 
laws, the force of his eloquence, and the moder. 
ation of his language astonished the House. 
Scarcely did Wolsey’s adversaries aim a blow 
than already it was parried by his defender. 
If an accusation was brought forward which he 
was unable to reply to, he demanded an ad- 
journment to the following day; then, after the 
sitting, started for Esher to confer with Wol- 
sey; and, coming back the same night, was in 
his place in the Commons next morning, armed 
with new weapons. 

Cromwell carried the House; the impeach- 
ment failed; and Wolsey’s advocate took his 
place among the statesmen of England. This 
victory—one of the greatest parliamentary tri- 
umphs of the period—satisfied both the ambi- 
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tion and the gratitude of Cromwell. He was now 
firmly established in the King’s favor, respected 
by the House of Commons, and admired by the 
People. From this vantage-ground he was able 
to compass the final emancipation of the Church 
of England. 

The Ministry—composed of Wolsey’s ene- 
mies—were indignant at the affair. On hear- 
ing this, Wolsey relapsed into his former agony. 
He lost his appetite, lost his sleep, and was 
seized with fever during the Christmas festival. 
“He will be dead in four days,” said his physi- 
cian to Henry, “if you and Lady Anne do not 
comfort him.’—“ Not for twenty thousand 
pounds would I have him die,” exclaimed the 
King. He wished to have Wolsey in reserve, 
in the very possible contingency of his old min- 
ister’s consummate ability being necessary to 
him. Henry sent his portrait through the phy- 
sician; and Anne, at Henry’s request, sent him 
tablets mounted in gold which she was in the 
habit of carrying in her waistband. Wolsey 
was in ecstacy; he placed the gifts upon his bed, 
and in contemplating them he felt his strength 
revive. He was transferred from the old 
manor-house of Esher to the royal residence at 
Richmond, and was soon able to get down to the 
park, where in the evenings he read his brevi- 
ary. 

Hope and ambition returned with life. If the 

_King meant to destroy the Papacy in England, 
would not the proud Cardinal be able to save it? 
What Thomas a Becket had done under Henry 
II. could not Wolsey do under Henry VIII? 
His archbishopric of York, the ignorance of the 
priests, the superstition of the people, the dis- 
content of the nobles, were all in his favor; 
and, in fact, six years later on, forty thousand 
men were up in arms in York, at a moment’s 
notice, in defence of the Roman cause. Wol- 
sey, strong in the support of the English na- 
tion—this, at least, was his opinion—and backed 
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by the Pope and the Continental Powers, would 
dictate the law to Henry VIII., and would 
trample out the Reformation! The King, hav- 
ing accorded him permission to go to York, 
Wolsey asked him for an augmentation of his 
archiepiscopal revenues, which were neverthe- 
less £4,000 sterling. Henry granted him 1,000 
marks; and the Cardinal, shortly before the 
Easter of 1580, set out with a retinue of 160 
persons. He believed this was the beginning of 
his triumphs. 

Wolsey took up his abode in one of his castles 
in Yorkshire, with this numerous household, 
and at once set about gaining the favor of the 
people. The prelate, once “ the haughtiest man 
that lived,” says his equerry, Cavendish, who 
knew him best, and had served him best, “ now 
became a model of affability, kept open table, 
distributed abundant alms, said mass in the vil- 
lages, dined with the country gentlemen, gave 
magnificent entertainments, and wrote to sev- 
eral princes imploring aid.” It is even said he 
asked the Pope for a Bull to excommunicate 
Henry VIII. All being thus prepared, he 
thought he might make his solemn entry into 
York; and for this purpose fixed on Monday, 
November 5th. 

The Court was informed of his every move- 
ment; each action of his was commented on, 
and its importance exaggerated. ‘ We thought 
we had him down,” they said, ‘‘and there he is 
up again.” Henry himself was alarmed. “ ‘The 
Cardinal, by his detestable intrigues,” said he, ‘is 
conspiring against my crown, and is plotting 
both at home and abroad.” ‘The King even ad- 
ded where and how. Wolsey’s ruin was re- 
solved on. 

The day after All Saint’s Day, Friday, No- 
vember 2d, the Earl of Northumberland, with a 
numerous escort, arrived at Cawood Castle, 
where the Cardinal was stopping. ‘This was the 
identical Percy whose affection for Anne Boleyn 
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Wolsey had thwarted. It is possible that Henry 
VIII. had some design in selecting him. The 
Cardinal eagerly advanced to meet his unex- 
pected guest; and, impatient to know tne pur- 
pose of his visit, conducted him to his room, 
under pretext of allowing him to change his ap- 
parel. The two remained some time standing 
before the window without uttering a word; the 
Earl was agitated and embarrassed, while 
Wolsey strove to repress his own emotion. At 
last, making a desperate effort, Northumberland 
laid his hand upon the arm of his former mas- 
ter, and said to him in a low, slow voice, “ My 
Lord, I arrest you upon the charge of high- 
treason.” The Cardinal was dumb with con- 
sternation. He was confined, a prisoner, in his 
room. 

It is by no means certain that the Cardinal 
was guilty of the crime imputed to him. That 
he had at heart the triumph of the Papacy in 
England, even at the cost of Henry’s ruin, we 
believe ; but this perhaps was all. Now a thought 
or a wish is not a conspiracy, however speedily 
it may become one. Upwards of 3,000 people, 
drawn not by hatred—as were the mob in Lon- 
don, when Wolsey left Whitehall—but by en- 
thusiasm, assembled the next day in front of the 
castle to take leave of the Cardinal. ‘God 
save your Grace!” was shouted on all sides, and 
an immense crowd escorted him all that night ; 
some carried torches, and all filled the air with 
their cries. 


THE DEATH OF WOLSEY. 


The unfortunate prelate was conductcd to 
Sheffield Park, the residence of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. A few days after his arrival, Cav- 
endish, his faithful equery, ran to his master, 
crying, ‘Good news, my Lord; Sir William 
Kingston and twenty-four men of the guard are 
coming to escort us to his Majesty’s palace.”— 
“Kingston! ’’ exclaimed the Cardinal, turning 
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pale ; “ Kingston!” Then he slapped his hands 
upon his thighs, and heaved a deep sigh. A 
fortune-teller whom he had at one time consult- 
ed had told him, “ You will owe your death to 
Kingston.” From that time the Cardinal care- 
fully avoided the town of that name. But now 
he thought he understood the prediction: Kings- 
ton, the Governor of the Tower, was to put 
him to death. 

They set out; but terror had given Wolsey 
his death-blow. He grew so ill that he could 
not sit upon his mule ; and on the third day, 
when they reached Leicester A, ‘ey,—“ O father 
Abbot,” the Cardinal said, ‘‘1 am come to lay 
my weary bones among ye.” He went to bed. 
This was Saturday evening, November 26th. On 
Monday morning, tormented by gloomy thoughts, 
Wolsey inquired the hour. “ Eight o’clock, 
my Lord,” said Cavendish. ‘It cannot be,” 
replied the Cardinal, ‘‘eight o’clock. No, for 
by eight o’clock ye shall lose your master.” On 
Tuesday morning, at seven o’clock, Kingston 
came to inquire after the sick man. “I shallnot 
live long,” said Wolsey to him. ‘ Have cour. 
age,” answered the Governor of the Tower. 
“Ah, master Kingston,” exclaimed the Cardi- 
nal, “had I but served my God with half the 
zeal I served my King, He would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs.” And then 
added, bowing his head, “I deserve what I 
suffer! ”? What an expression! what a sentence 
upon his own life ! 

Upon the threshold of eternity (he had but a 
few minutes to live), the Cardinal gathered up 
his hatred of the Reformation, and made one 
supreme effort. ‘‘ Master Kingston,” he said, 
“listen to my last message. Tell the King I 
conjure him, in God’s name, to destroy this new 
pernicious sect of the Lutherans.” Then, with 
a presence of mind amazing at this last hour, 
Wolsey painted the misfortunes that the Hussites 
had, according to him, drawn down upon Bohemia}; 
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and, coming to England, he recalled the times 
of Wickliffe and Oldcastle. He kindled up ; his 
dying eyes darted flashes of fire. He trembled 
at the idea of Henry VIII.’s infidelity to the 
Pope, and his sanction of the Reformers. ‘“ Mas- 
ter Kingston,” said he, winding up, “the King 
must be made to know, if he extends toleration 
to heresy, that God will take his power from 
him, and then we shall have misfortune upon 
misfortune—droughts, famines, disorders of all 
kinds, till the utter ruin of this kingdom.” 

This effort had exhausted Wolsey. After a 
moment’s silence 12e resumed, with a dying voice : 
“‘ Master Kingston, farewell. My hour is come. 
Do not forget, I implore you, the message { 
have charged you with. When I shall be dead, 
you will understand my words better.” These 
words he uttered with difficulty. His tongue 
failed, his eyes became fixed, his sight was 
gone; he had passed away. At the same in- 
stant the clock struck eight, and his servants, 
ranged around his bed, looked with terror at 
each other. This was November 29th, 1530. 


THE CHARACTER OF WOLSEY. 


So closed the career of this formidable man. 
Power had been his idol. To obtain power in 
the State he had sacrificed the liberties of En- 
gland; to conquer or retain power in the Church 
he had combated the Reformation. It was his 
one sole thought. If he indulged the nobles in 
their pleasures and luxuries, it was to render 
them more supple and servile ; if he encouraged 
learning, it was that he might have clerics capa- 
ble of holding laymen in tutelage. Ambitious, 
intriguing, and immoral, he was as zealous for 
sacerdotal prerogatives as the austere Becket 
had been; and, in singular contrast, upon the 
body of this voluptuous man was found a hair- 
shirt. 

The object of his life had been to strengthen 
the Papacy, at the very time that the Reforma- 
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tion was striving to lessen it ; and tobe himself 
seated on the pontifical throne with all the au. 
thority of a Hildebrand. Had Wolsey been 
Pope he would have been the man of his age. 
He would have achieved for Roman primacy in 
the order of politics what soon after the celebra- 
ted Ignatius Loyola achieved for it in the order 
of fanaticism. Compelled to abandon this 
thought—one worthy of the Middle Ages—he 
endeavored at least to’ save the cause of Rome 
in his own country ; but here again he failed. The 
pilot who held the helm of the Church of Rome 
in England was thrown overboard ; and the ship, 
left to herself, was about to founder. Still, 
even in death, he did not lose courage. With 
his last breath he asked for scaffolds. The last 
word that fell from his dying lips—the last mes- 
sage to his master—his will—was Persecution ! 
This will was but too faithfully executed. 


With the downfall and death of Wolsey 
Merle D’Aubigné closes his History of the 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century— 
which may properly be styled the “ Lutheran 
Reformation.” He had proposed to follow 
it by a similar work narrating the history 
of what may with equal propriety be 
styled the “ Calvinistic Reformation.” Of 
this projected work he says :— 


THE CALVINISTIC REFORMATION. 


Here we stop. We have related the history 
of the Reformation during the heroic times of 
Luther ; another figure now presents itself—that 
of Calvin. When we begin to occupy ourselves 
with the Doctor of Geneva, from whence he 
acted with such power, with God’s aid, in advan. 
cing the cause of Evangelical Reform among 
sucha diversity of peoples, we begin a new series of 
our labors, and consequently we consider we 
should consecrate it to a new work. Up to this 
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we have navigated upon many waters, among 
different countries: In Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England. If we here interrupt our 
navigation, it is only—if it please God—that 
we may resume it. We shall pursue our 
journey, spreading our sails to the same breath 
of heaven; the only difference will be in our 
having a new pilot, and in the wind impelling 
us towards new lands. 


JAMES MERRICK.— 


MERRICK, JaAmus, an English poet, 
born in 1720; died in 1769. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
he became a Fellow in 1744. He took 
Holy Orders, but his health did not enable 
him to execute clerical functions. He put 
forth several works, which promised more 
than they fulfilled. Among there are: 
The Messiah, a Divine Essay (1784), Poems 
on Sacred Subjects (1753), The Psalms 
translated or paraphrased in English Verse 
(1755), and Annotations on the Psalms 
(1768). The one thing which gives hima 
claim to remembrance is the pretty fable, 
The Chameleon, 


THE CHAMELEON. 


Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post. 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen.— 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times better than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop 
“Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
I’ve seen, and sure I ought to know.” — 
So begs you’d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 
Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that; 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon’s form and nature :— 
“A stranger animal,” cries one, 
«“ Sure never lived beneath the sun : 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
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Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace! and then its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue? ”’ 
‘Hold there!” the other quick replies; 
‘?Tis green—I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the summer ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 
‘“‘ ’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue. 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 
«Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye! ”— 
‘‘Green!” cries the other in a fury ; 
““ Why, sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes? ”— 
“?Twere no great loss,” the friend replies ; 
‘For if they always use you thus, 
You'll find them but of little use.” 
So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they came almost to blows; 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referred, 
And begged he’d tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
“Sirs,” cries the umpire, “cease your 
bother ; 
The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o’er by candle-light ; 
I marked it well :—’twas black as jet, 
You stare: but Sirs, I’ve got it yet, 
And can produce it.”— ‘Pray, Sir do; 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue.”— 
“* And I’ll be sworn that wher you’ve seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.” 
“ Well, then, at once to end the doubt,” 
Replies the man, “ I’ll turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 
If you don’t think him black, I’ll eat him.” 
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He said; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast: and lo! ’twas white. 
Both stared; the man looked wondrous 
wise. 
‘¢ My children,” the chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue), 
“ You all are right, and all are wrong. 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you, 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own.” 


MICHAEL ANGELO.— 


MICHAEL ANGELO (more properly 
MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI), an Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect, and poet, born 
in Tuscany, of a noble family, in 1474; 
died at Rome in 1568. Of his great works 
as artist and architect we do not here 
speak, as they do not come within the 
scope of this Cyclopedia. He wrote, from 
time to time, some prose and many poems. 
The poems, which are mainly in the some- 
what conventional form of Sonnets or Can- 
zione, rank high among works of their 
class, and many of them have been well 
translated into English and other lan- 
guages. 


IMMORTAL LOVE. 


Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep 
pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed : 
For if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God 
made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have than, that in loving thee, 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 
Who such divinities to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His kope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour: 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless 
flower 
That breathes on earth the air of Paradise. 
Translation of WorpswortH. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 


Oh, blessed ye who find in Heaven the joy, 
The recompense of tears, earth cannot yield! 
Tell me, has Love still power over you, 

Or are ye freed by Death from his constraint ? 
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The eternal rest, to which we shall return 
When time has ceased to be, is a pure love, 
Deprived of envy, loosed from sorrowing: 
Then is my greatest burden still to live, 

If, whilst I love, such sorrows must be mine, 

If heaven’s indeed the friend of those who love, 
The world their cruel and ungrateful foe, 

Oh, wherefore was I born with such a love >— 

To live long years? ’Tis this appalleth me: 

Few are too long for him who serveth well. 
Translation of J. KE. Taytor. 


A SUPPLICATION. 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray. 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of itself can nothing feed : 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way, 

No man can find it. Father, Thou must lead: 
Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into my 

mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in thy holy footsteps I may tread; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 

Translation of WORDSWORTH. 


ON DANTE. 


There is no tongue to speak his eulogy: 
Too brightly burned his splendor for our eyes. 
Far easier to condemn his injuries 
Than for the tongue to reach his smallest 
worth. 
He to the realms of sinfulness came down 
To teach mankind. Ascending thence to 
God, 
Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates, 
To whom his country hers refused to ope. 
Ungrateful land! to its own injury, 
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Nurse of his fate! Well, too, does this in- 
struct 
The greatest ills fall to the perfectest: 
And, ’midst a thousand proofs, let this suffice, 
That, as his exile had no parallel, 
So never was there man more great than he. 
Translation of J. KE. Taywor. 


FORECASTINGS. 


My wave-worn bark through life’s tempestuous 
sea 
Has sped its course, and touched the crowded 
shore, 
Where all must give account the Judge be- 
fore, 
And, as their actions merit, sentenced be. 
At length from Fancy’s wild enchantments free, 
That made me Art, as some strange god, 
adore, 
I deeply feel how vain its richest store, 
Now that the one thing needful faileth me. 
Vain dreams of Love! once sweet, now yield 
they aught, 
If earned by them a twofold death be mine ?— 
This doomed me here, and that beyond the 
grave. 
Nor painting’s art nor sculptor’s skill e’er 
brought 
Peace to the soul that seeks that Friend Divine 
Who on the Cross stretched out his arms to 
save. 
Lranslation in London Magazine. 


JULES MICHELET— 
MICHELET, Juss, a French historian 


and nuscellaneous writer, born at Paris in 
1798; died at Hyéres in 1874. In 1838 
he was appointed to the chair of History 
in the Collége de France. His works in 
the historical department were very numer- 
ous, the most important of which is the 
Histoire de France, the first volume of 
which was published ‘in 18338, the sixteenth 
and last in 1867. He finally retired from 
official life after the Coup d’ Htat of 1851, 
when he refused to take the oath for the 
new government of Napoleon III. He, 
however, was thereafter busy with his 
pen. Among his later works are: L’ Otseau 
(1856), L’Lnsecte (1857), L’ Amour (1858), 
La Femme (1859), La Sorciére (1862), La 
Bible de Vhumanite (1864), La Montagne 
(1868), Nos Fils (1869), Histoire du X LX. ¢ 
Siecle (1872). The following passages are 
from his History of France, as translated 
by G, H. Smith :— 


THE MEDIEVAL POETRY OF CHIVALRY. 


The poetry of chivalry had to resign itself to 
death. What had it done for humanity during 
all these ages? Man—whom it had _ been 
pleased, in its confidence, to take, still simple, 
still ignorant, mute as Perceval, brutal as 
Roland or Renaud, and had promised to con- 
duct through the different steps of chivalrous 
imitation up to the dignity of Christian hero—it 
left weak, discouraged, miserable. From the 
cycle of Roland to that of the Graal his sadness 
had gone on increasing. He had been led wan- 
dering through forests, in pursuit of giants and 
monsters, with woman ever in view. His have 
been the labors of the ancient Hercules, and his 
weaknesses as well. The poetry of chivalry has 
scarcely developed its hero, and has retained him 
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in a state of infancy; like the thoughtless 
mother of Perceval, who prolongs the imbecility 
of her son’s early age. And therefore he quits 
this mother of his, just as Gérard of Roussillon 
throws up chivalry, and turns charcoal-burner ; 
and Renaud of Montauban turns mason, and 
carries stoves on his back to help to build Col- 
ogne cathedral. 


THE MEDIEVAL MAN AND THE CHURCH. 


The Knight turns Man—turns one of the peo- 
ple; devotes himself to the Church; for in the 
Church alone resides at this time manly intellect, 
his true life, his repose. Whilst this Foolish 
Virgin of the chivalrous epopee hastes over 
mountains and valleys, mounted on the crupper 
behind Lancelot and Tristan, the Wise Virgin 
of the Church keeps her lamp lighted, waiting 
for the great awakening. Seated near the mys- 
terious manger, she watches over the infant Peo- 
ple who grow up between the ox and the ass, 
during her Christmas Night. Presently kings 
will come to worship her. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 


The church is herself People. Together they 
play the great drama of the world—the combat 
of Soul and Matter, of Man and of Nature: the 
Sacrifice, the Incarnation, the Passion. The 
chivalrous and aristocratic epopee was the poetry 
of Love, of the Human Passion, of the pretended 
happy of this world. The ecclesiastical drama 
—otherwise called Worship—is the poetry of 
the People, the poetry of those who suffer, of 
the suffering—the Divine Passion. 


THE CHURCH THE SOLE ASYLUM. 


The church was at this time the real domicile 
of the people. A man’s house—the wretched 
masonry to which he returns in the evening— 
was only a temporary shelter. To say truth, 
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there was but one howse—the House of God. 
Not in vain had the Church her right of asy- 
lum. She was now the universal asylum. So- 
cial life altogether sought refuge with her. Men 
prayed there ; there the commune held its delib- 
erations. The bell was the voice of the city; 
she summoned to the labors of the field, to civil 
affairs, sometimes to the battle of liberty. In 
Italy it was in the churches that the Sovereign 
People assembled. It was at St. Mark’s that 
the deputies of Europe sought from the Vene- 
tians a fleet for the fourth Crusade. Trade was 
carried on around the church; the places of pil- 
grimage were fairs; the articles of merchandise 
received the priestly blessing; even cattle were 
brought to receive benediction. 


MEDIEVAL WORSHIP. 


Worship was a tender dialogue between God, 
the Church, and the People, expressing one and 
the same thought. Impassioned and grave by 
turns, she blended the old sacred language with 
that of the people. The solemnity of the pray- 
ers was broken—dramatized with pathetic chants, 
like the dialogue between the Foolish and the 
Wise Virgins, which has been handed down to 
us. And sometimes also the learned, the wise, 
the eternal Chureh, made herself a child, to 
prattle with her child, and translated the ineffa- 
ble to it in such puerile legends as fitted its ten- 
der age. She spoke ; it listened. The people 
lifted up their voice: not the fictitious people 
who speak in the choir, but the true People, 
wishing from without, tumultuously and innum- 
erably, through all the vomitories of the cathe- 
dral, with their loud confused voice: a giant 
child, like the St. Christopher of the legend— 
brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile—implor- 
ing initiation, and praying to bear Christ on 
their colossal shoulders. They entered, drag- 
ging into the church the hideous Dragon of Sin, 
gorged with victuals, to the Saviour’s feet, to 
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wait the stroke of prayer which was to immolate 
it. 


SACRED MEDIEVAL SHOWS. 


At times also—recognizing that the animalism 
was in themselves—they exposed in symbolical 
extravagance their misery and infirmity. This 
was called the ‘ Festival of Idiots;” and this 
imitation of the pagan orgies, tolerated by Chris- 
tianity, as man’s farewell to the sensualism 
which he abjured, was repeated at the festivals 
of the Nativity, the Circumcision, Epiphany, 
the murder of the Innocents, and likewise on 
those days on which mankind, saved from the 
Devil, fell into the intoxication of joy—Christ- 
mas and Easter. The clergy themselves took a 
share in it. Here, the canons played at ball 

_within the church; there, they insultingly 
dragged after them the odious ‘‘ Lenten her- 
ring.” Beast, as well as man, was rehabilitated. 
The humble witness of our Saviour’s birth, the 
faithful animal which with its breath warmed his 
infant body as he lay in the manger, which bore 
him with his mother into Egypt, which carried 
him in triumph into Jerusalem—had its share in 
the general joy... . 

At a later time these simple manifestations 
turned into mockery; and the Church was 
obliged to impose silence on the people, remove 
them, keep them at a distance. But in the first 
centuries of the middle ages what harm was 
there in all this? Is not all permitted to the 
child? So little alarm did the Church feel at 
these popular dramas that she borrowed their 
boldest features for the decoration of her walls. 
In Rouen cathedral we see a pig playing on a 
fiddle ; in that of Chartres an ass holds a sort of 
harp; at Ersone a bishop holds a fool’s bauble. 
Elsewhere we see the images of the vices and 
sins sculptured with all the liberty of pious cyn- 
icism. 


WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE.— 


MICKLE, Witt1am Ju.ius, a Scottish 
poet, born in 1734; died in 1788. He was 
the son of a clergyman of Dumfriesshire, 
named Meikle, and changed the spelling 
of his name without apparent reason. His 
course of study in the Edinburgh High 
School was cut short while he was still a boy, 
that he might assist an aunt in her brewery. 
He was afterwards her partner in business, 
but was unsuccessful; and in 1768 he went 
to London in search of literary employment. 
After two years of disappointment and 
vicissitude, he became corrector for the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford. His first vol- 
ume of poems, Providence, or Arandus and 
Emilie, had been published in 1762. In 
1765 he put forth The Concubine, a poem in 
two cantos, the title of which was after- 
ward changed to Syr Martyn. It appeared 
anonymously, and received much praise. 
Between 1771 and 1775 he completed his 
great work, the translation of Camoens’s 
poem, The Lusiad. In 1779 he visited Lis- 
bon, where he was received with enthusiasm. 
While there be wrote a poem, Almeda Hill, 
published in 1781. The Prophecy of Queen 
Emma appeared in 1782. His most pop- 
ular poems are Cumnor Hall, and The Mar- 
tner’s Wife, better known as There's nae 
Luck about the House. 


CUMNOR HALL. 
The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon—sweet regent of the sky— 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Now nought was heard beneath the skies— 
The sounds of busy life were still— 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 
That issued from that lonely pile. 
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‘ Leicester,’ she cried, ‘is this thy love 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grave, 
Immured in shameful privity ? 


‘No more thou com’st, with lover’s speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 
I fear, stern Earl, ’s the same to thee. 


‘Not so the usage I received 
When happy in my father’s hall ; 
No faithless husband then me grieved, 
No chilling fears did me appall. 


‘TI rose up with the cheerful morn, 
No lark so blithe, no flower more gay 3 
And, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
So merrily sung the livelong day. 


‘If that my beauty is but small, 
Among court-ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized ? 


« And when you first to me made suit, 
How fair I was, you oft would say! 

And, proud of conquest, plucked the fruit, 
Then left the blossom to decay. 


‘Yes! now neglected and despised, 
The rose is pale, the lily’s dead ; 

But he that once their charms so prized, 
Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 


‘For know, when sickening grief doth prey, 
And tender love’s repaid with scorn, 
The sweetest beauty will decay: 
What floweret can endure the storm? 


‘ At court, I’m told, is beauty’s throne, 
Where every lady’s passing rare, 

That eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 
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‘Then, Earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by ? 


‘?Mong rural beauties I was one ; — 
Among the fields wild-flowers are fair 3 

Some country swain might me have won, 
And thought my passing beauty rare. 


‘ But, Leicester—or I much am wrong— 
It is not beauty lures thy vows ; 
Rather ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 


‘Then, Leicester, why, again I plead— 
The injured surely may repine— 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 
When some fair princess might be thine? 


‘Why didst thou praise my humble cliarms, 
And, oh! then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then leave me to mourn the livelong day ? 


‘ The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as they go: 

Envious they mark my silken train, 
Nor think a countess can have woe. 


‘The simple nymphs! they little know 
How far more happy is their estate ; 

To smile for joy, than sigh for woe ; 
To be content, than to be great. 


6 How far less blest am I than them, 
Daily to pine and waste with care! 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 

Divided, feels the chilling air. 


‘Nor, cruel Earl! can I enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude ; 
Your minions proud my peace destroy, 
By sullen frowns, or pratings rude. 
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¢ Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear; 

They winked aside, and seemed to say: 
“ Countess, prepare—thy end is near.” 


‘ And now, while happy peasants sleep, 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn ; 

No one to soothe me as I weep, 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 


‘My spirits flag, my hopes decay ; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear 3 
And many a body seems to say : 

‘< Countess, prepare—thy end is near.’’’ 


Thus sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear; 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 


And ere the dawn of day appeared, 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapped his wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 


The mastiff howled at village door, 

The oaks were shattered on the green 
Woe was the hour, for never more 

That hapless Countess e’er was seen. 


And in that manor, now no more 
Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball ; 
For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall; 
Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall, 
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MIDDLETON, Conyers, an English 
clergyman and author, born in 1688; died 
in 1750. Le was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was elected a fellow of 
the college in 1706, and afterwards became 
Librarian of the University. In 1708 he 
joined vigorously in the protest against 
Dr. Bentley’s exaction of extortionate fees 
for his services, and he was one of the 
opponents of that doctor in the controversy 
respecting the Epistles of Phalaris. 

In 1726 he published, De Medicorum 
apud Veteres Romanos degentium Conditro 
Dissertatio. His Letter from Rome (1729), 
in which he attacked the religion of the 
Church of Rome, rendered it necessary for 
him to assert his own belief in Christianity. 
His Dissertation Concerning the Oriyin of 
Printing in England was published in 1735, 
his History of the Life of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, in 1741, and his Translation of the 
Correspondence between Cicero and Brutus, 
in 1748. His other works are A Free 
Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which 
are Supposed to have Subsisted in the Chris- 
tian Church from the Harliest Ages (1749), 
and An Hxamination of the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s {Dr. Sherlock’s] Discourses Concerning 
the Use and Intent of Prophecy (1750). 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO. 


The letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, 
eminent statesmen, are all esteemed in their 
several kinds; but there never was a collection 
that excelled so much, in every kind as Cicero’s, 
for the purity of style, the importance of the 
matter, or the persons concerned in them. We 
have about a thousand still remaining, all writ- 
ten after he was forty years old; which are but 
a small part, not only of what he wrote, but of 
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what were actually published after his death, by. 
his servant Tiro. For we see many volumes of 
them quoted by the ancients, which are utterly 
lost; as the first book of his letters to Licinius 
Calvus; the first also to D. Axius; a second 
book to his son ; a second also to Corn. Nepos ; 
a third book to J. Casar; a third to Octavius ; 
and a third also to Pansa; an eighth book to M. 
Brutus; and a ninth to A. Hirtius. Of all 
which, excepting a few to J. Cesar and Brutus, 
we have nothing more left, than some scattered 
phrases and sentences, gathered from the cita- 
tions of the old critics and grammarians. What 
makes these letters still more estimable is, that 
he had never designed them for the public, nor 
kept any copies of them; for the year before his 
death, when Atticus was making some inquiry 
about them, he sent him word that he had made 
no collection ; and that Tiro had preserved only 
about seventy. Here, then, we may expect to 
see the genuine man, without disguise or affec- 
tation; especially in his letters to Atticus: to 
whom he talked with the same frankness as to 
himself, opened the rise and progress of each 
thought; and never entered into any affair 
without his particular advice: so that these may 
be considered as the memoirs of his times; con- 
taining the most authentic materials for the his- 
tory of that age, and laying open the grounds 
and motives of all the great events that hap- 
pened in it: and it is the want of attention to 
them, that makes the generality of writers, on 
these times, so superficial as well as erroneous: 
while they choose to transcribe the dry and im- 
perfect relations of the later Greek historians, 
rather than take the pains, to extract the origi- 
nal account of facts from one, who was a prin- 
cipal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters, he affected no particu- 
lar elegance or choice of words, but took the 
first that occurred from common use and the 
language of conversation. Whenever he was 
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disposed to joke, his wit was easy and natural ; 
flowing always from the subject, and throwing 
out what came uppermost ; not disdaining even 
a pun, when it served to make his friends 
laugh. In letters of compliment, some of which 
were addressed to the greatest men who ever 
lived, his inclination to please is expressed in a 
manner agreeable to nature and reason, with 
the utmost delicacy both of sentiment and dic- 
tion, yet without any’ of those pompous titles 
and lofty epithets which modern custom has 
introduced into our commerce with the great, 
and falsely stamped with the name of politeness, 
though they are the real offspring of barbarism, 
and the effect of our degeneracy, both in taste 
and manners. In his political letters, all his 
maxims are drawn from an intimate knowledge 
of men and things; he always touches the point 
on which the affair turns, foresees the danger, 
and foretells the mischief, which never failed to 
follow upon the neglect of his counsels, of which 
there were so many instances, that, as an emi- 
nent writer of his own time observed of him, 
his prudence seemed to be a kind of divination, 
which foretold everything that afterwards hap- 
pened, with the veracity of a prophet. But 
none of his letters do him more credit than those 
of the recommendatory kind: the others show 
his wit and his parts, these his benevolence and 
his probity: he solicits the interest of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words 
of which he was master, and alleges, generally, 
some personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the 
cause, and that his own honor was concerned in 
the success of it. 

But his letters are not more valuable on any 
account, than for their being the only monu- 
ments of that sort which remain to us from free 
Rome. They breathe the last words of expir- 
ing liberty, a great-part of them having been 
written in the very crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all 
the virtue that was left in the honest and brave, to 
the defence of their country.—Life of Cicero. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON.— 


MIDDLETON, Tuomas, an English 
dramatist, born about 1570; died in 1627. 
Little is known of his life. Besides work- 
ing in conjunction with Dekker, Rowley, 
and other dramatists, he produced about 
twenty plays. He was also known as a 
satirist. In 1620 he was appointed chro- 
nologer or city poet of London. His plays 
date from 1602 to 1626. Among them are, 
The Old Law, The Mayor of Queensborough, 
The Michaelmas Term, A Trick to Catch 
the Old One, Your Five Gallants, The 
Witch, A Mad World, My Masters, The 
Roaring Girl, A Fair Quarrel, More Dis- 
semblers besides Women, A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside, The Changeling, The Spanish 
Gipsy, A Game at Chess, Anything for a 
Quiet Life, and Women beware Women. 
In the Changeling, the Spanish Gipsy, and 
A Fair Quarrel, he was assisted by Rowley. 
Among his other compositions not dra- 
matic are The Black Book and Father Hub- 
berd’s Tales. 


WEDDED LOVE. 


Leantio.—How near am I now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not! not another like it: 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house : 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet’s bed not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch-side. .... 

Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men’s envies upon man ; 
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A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning-dew upon a rose.— 
Women Beware Women. 


THE SINS OF THE GREAT. 
The Duke. Enter the Cardinal and Servants. 


Duke.—Our noble brother, welcome ! 

Car.—Set those lights down : 

Depart till you be call’d. | Exeunt Servants. 

Duke.—There’s serious business 
Fix’d in his look ; nay, it inclines a little 
To the dark color of a discontentment.—[ Aside. 
Brother, what is ’t commands your eye so pow- 

erfully ? 
Speak, you seem lost. 

Car.—The thing I look on seems so, 
To my eyes lost for ever. 

Duke.-—You look on me. 

Car.—What a grief ’tis to a religious feeling, 
To think a man should have a friend so goodly, 
So wise, so noble, nay, a duke, a brother, 

And all this certainly damn’d! 

Duke.—How :— 

Car.—’Tis no wonder, 

If your great sin can do ’t: dare you look up 

For thinking of a vengeance ? dare you sleep 

For fear of never waking but to death? 

And dedicate unto a strumpet’s love 

The strength of your affections, zeal, and 
REO Fre cot ois 

How more unfortunate you stand in sin 

Than the low, private man: all his offences, 

Like enclos’d grounds, keep but about himself, 

And seldom stretch beyond his own soul’s 
bounds; 

And when a man grows miserable, ’tis some 
comfort 

When he’s no further charg’d than with himself, 

’Tis a sweet ease to wretchedness: but, great 
man, 

Every sin thou committ’st shows like a flame 

Upon a mountain, ’tis seen far about, 
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And, with a big wind made of popular breath, 

The sparkles fly through cities, here one takes, 

Another catches there, and in short time 

Waste all to cinders ; but remember still, 

What burnt the valleys first came from the hill: 

Every offence draws his particular pain, 

But ’tis example proves the great man’s bane, 

The sins of mean men lie like scatter’d parcels 

Of an unperfect bill; but when such fall, 

Then comes example, and that sums up all: 

And this your reason grants; if men of good 
lives, 

Who by their virtuous actions stir up others 

To noble and religious imitation, 

Receive the greater glory after death, 

As sin must needs confess, what may they feel 

In height of torments and in weight of vengeance, 

Not only they themselves not doing well, 

But sets a light up to show men to hell? 

— Women Beware Women. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE WITCHES. 


Enter Hecate, Stadlin, Hoppo, and other 
Witches. 


Hec.—The moon’s a gallant; see how brisk 
she rides ! 

Stad.—Here’s a rich evening, Hecate. 

Hec.—Ay is’t not, wenches, 

To take a journey of five thousand miles? 

Hop.—Ours will be more to-night. 

Hee.—Oh, it will be precious. Heard you the 
owl yet? 

Stad.— Briefly in the copse, 

As we came through now. 

Hec.— Tis high time for us then. 

Stad.—There was a bat hung at my lips théee 
times 

As we came through the woods, and drank her 
fill : 

Old Puckle saw her. 

Hee.—You are fortunate still. 

The very screech-owl] lights upon your shoulder 
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And woos you like a pigeon. Are you furnished! 
Have you your ointments ? 
Stad.— All. 
Hec.—Prepare to flight then : 
I'll overtake you swiftly. 
Stad.—Hie, then, Hecate: 
We shall be up betimes, 
Hec.—V'l reach you quickly. [7hey ascend. 
* i * * * 
Song tn the air above. 


Come away, come away, 

Hecate, Hecate, come away. 

fec.—I come, I come, I come, I come 3 

With all the speed I may ; 

With all the speed I may, 

Where’s Stadlin ? 

[ Above. |-—Here. 

Hec.—Where’s Puckle ? 

[ Above. |—Here. 

And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too; 

We lack but you, we lack but you, 

Come away, make up the count. 

Hee.—I will but ’noint, and then I mount. 

[A Spirit descends in the shape of a cat. 

[ Above. ]|—There’s one come down to fetch his 
dues ; 

A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood ; 

And why thou stay’st so long, I muse, I muse, 

Since th’ air’s so sweet and good, 

Hec.—Ob, art thou come. 

What news, what news ? 

Spirit.—All goes still to our delight. 

Either come, or else 

Refuse, refuse. 

Hec.—Now, I am furnished for the flight. .... 

[Ascending with the Spirit.] Now I go, now I 
fly, 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 

Oh, what dainty pleasure ’tis 

To ride in the air, 

When the moon shines fair, 
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And sing and dance, and toy and kiss! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 
Over seas, our mistress’ fountains, 

Over steep towers and turrets, 

We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits. 
No ring of bells to our ears sounds ; 

No howls of wolves, no yelp of hounds ; 
No, not the noise of waters’ breach, 

Or cannon’s roar our height can reach. 


[ Above. |—No ring of bells to our ears sounds.— 
The Witch. : 


A LOVER’S SOLILOQUY. 


Yonder’s she ; 

Whatever ails me, now-a-late especially, 

I can as well be hanged as refrain seeing her ; 

Some twenty times a day, nay, not so little, 

Do I force errands, frame ways and excuses, 

To come into her sight; and I’ve small reason 
for ’t, 

And less encouragement, for she baits me still 

Every time worse than other; does profess her 
self 

The cruellest enemy to my face in town ; 

At no hand can abide the sight of me, 

As if danger or ill luck hung in my looks. 

I must confess my face is bad enough, 

But I know far worse has better fortune, 

And not endur’d alone, but doted on. .... 

Though my hard fate has thrust me out to ser 
vitude, 

I tumbled into the world a gentleman. 

She turns her blessed eyes upon me now, 

And [ll endure all storms before I part with ’t. 

—The Changeling. 
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MILBURN, WitttAm Henry, an Ameri- 
can clergyman, born at Philadelphia in 
1823, and commonly known as the “ blind 
preacher.” When about five years old he 
received an injury in one eye by which the 
sight was totally destroyed; inflammation 
ensued in the other eye which became 
almost blind. In the course of time this 
eye also lost its sight, and after about 1860 
he was totally blind. His father removed 
to Illinois in 1838; Milburn became a 
student at Illinois College, joined the 
Methodist Conference, and in 1843 was 
appointed to a “circuit.” In 1845 he hap- 
pened, while on board a steamer, to fall in 
company with a number of Western mem- 
bers of Congress, who were so much 
pleased with the young man of two-and- 
twenty that they procured his election as 
Chaplain to Congress. To this position he 
was subsequently elected in 1858, 1885, 
and 1887. Meanwhile his life had under- 
gone many changes. From 1848 to 1853 
he officiated as minister at several places in 
the South, after which he went to New 
York, which was his home for many years ; 
he devoting himself especially to lecturing 
throughout the country. He has also 
visited Europe several times, partly for lec- 
turing purposes, and partly for receiving 
surgical treatment for his eyes, which, 
however, was not successful. Among those 
with whom he became intimate in London 
was Thomas Carlyle; and Milburn’s rela- 
tion of some of his interviews with Carlyle 
is about the only real report which we have 
of Carlyle’s “ Table Talk.” In 1859 Mil- 
burn took orders in the Episcopal Church; 
but in 1871 he went back to his old Metho. 
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dist ecclesiastical connection. He has writ- 
ten: Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags : Symbols 
of Western Character and Cwihzation 
(1856); Ten Years of Preacher: Life: Chap- 
ters from an Autobwgraphy (1858); The 
Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the 
Mississippi Valley, originally delivered as 
lectures some years before (1860.) 


BLINDED IN CHILDHOOD. 


Well do I remember how fair the earth and 
heavens appeared to me—a child of nearly five 
years old—on a bright summer morning in the 
year 1828. The Sun, fast going down in the 
western sky, threw his slanting beams along tlie 
narrow streets and alleys, and over the quaint 
old houses which met my eye as I stood in one 
of the oldest portions of the city of Philadel- 
phia. It was at the end of my father’s garden, 
approached from the house by a long gravel- 
walk, lined on each side by beds of flowers, 
whispering to the childish ear, even in the heart 
of a great city, sweet tales of green fields, while 
over them as sentinels stood two old Lombardy 
poplars, their tall stately forms almost reach- 
ing, as it seemed to me, the very sky. Very 
beautiful to me was that little garden when over 
it stretched so bright a sky, and the soft winds 
rustled through the branches of the trees. I 
recollect the hue and aspect of all as vividly as 
if I had seen it but yesterday. And with good 
reason do I recollect it; for never again was 
this brave show to appear to me on earth. A 
single blow blotted out for me the celestial 
beauty of the outer world. 

I was playing with a boy of about my own 
age, when raising his arm to throw a piece of 
glass or oyster-shell, and not seeing me behind 
him, the missile entered my left eye, as he drew 
his hand back, and laid open the ball just below 
the pupil. The sharp agony of pain, and the 
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sight of dropping blood, alarmed me, and I fled 
like a frightened deer to find my mother. Then 
followed days and weeks of silence and dark- 
ness, wherein a child lay with bandaged eyes 
upon his little couch, in a chamber without light, 
and which all entered with stealthy steps and 
muffled tones. 

At last there came a morning when I was led 
into a room where the bright sunshine lay upon 
the carpet; and, though dimmer than it used to 
be, never had IJ been so glad to behold it. But 
my gladness was suddenly checked whenI found 
several strange gentlemen seated there, among 
whom was our family physician—a tall, stern, 
cold man, of whom I lad always been afraid. 
What they were going to doI could not tell ; 
but a shudder of horror ran through me when, 
seated on my father’s knee, my head resting on 
his shoulder, the doctor opened the wounded eye, 
and he and the other surgeons examined it. 
They said that the cut had healed, and that all 
now needed to restore the sight entirely was the 
removal of the scar with caustic. How fearful 
was the fiery torture that entered the eye, and 
burned there for days, I need not attempt to de- 
scribe. 

Then came once more the darkened chamber 
and long imprisonment, until I was led asecond 
time into the light room, and the presence of the 
same men, who seemed to be my enemies, coming 
only to torment me. I shrank back from them, 
and cried aloud to my father to save me. The 
doctor caught me between his knees, threw my 
head upon his shoulder, thrust the caustic vio- 
lently through the eye—and the light went out 
of it forever. 

Matters were now worse than ever. Not only 
was a live coal placed in the socket of one eye, 
but it was feared that inflammation would de- 
stroy the other. Furiously did the inflamma- 
tion rage, in spite of all that skill and kindness 
gould do. My third imprisonment lasted two 
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years. Living in a little chamber, where brood. 
ed the blackness of darkness ; undergoing bleed- 
ing, leeching, cutting ; besides swallowing drugs 
enough to dose a hospital, until the round child- 
ish form shrank to a skeleton, and the craving 
of appetite was but tantalized with boiled rice, 
and mush, without milk as an alternative—was 
not this a sad way for a child to spend his life 
between the age of five and seven? 

My weary confinement—like all other things 
in this world of change—came to an end, and I 
stood once more in the breezy air, beneath the 
sunny sky. True, there seemed a shadow on the 
day. The delicate hues of flowers and foliage, the 
light of stars, and that divine light which shines 
through the human face, had faded into noth- 
ingness ; but I knew the rapture of liberty. It 
was like a relapse from the thraldom of the 
grave. Frequently afterwards I had to return 
to the bondage of my prison-house as a pro- 
tection from the glare of the summer’s sun and 
the winter’s snow; but never more than a few 
weeks at a time.—- Autobiography. 


THE HALF-BLIND STUDENT. 


How much, and in what way I could see, I 
have never been able accurately to describe. The 
left eye was gone altogether ; and, after the rav- 
ages of the inflammation, the right eye retained 
the smallest possible transparent spot—not much 
larger than a pin’s point, in the cornea and the 
pupil, through which the light might enter. To 
make this fraction of an eye available it was neces- 
sary to use a shade above the eye, and place the 
middle-finger of the right hand beneath it; thus 
forming an artificial pupil, allowing only the due 
quantity of light to enter. By this means I was 
able to read a little for fifteen or twenty years, 
in strong daylight, holding the book very close to 
the eye, and bringing every letter to the precise 
pues on which the sigkt was fixed.—Awtobiogra- 
PEy: 
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SEEING AND HEARING. 


The eye is a haven at which the treasure-fleets 
that sail through the ocean of light are unlad- 
ing, and their stores deposited in the vaults of 
the intellect ; but it is through the whispering- 
gallery of the ear that man reaches the heart of 
his fellow-man most quickly and surely. Light 
and knowledge are for the eye, love and music 
for the ear. Hearing oftentimes seems to me 
anobler sense than sight, with richer benedic- 
tions attendant on it; with tender and holier 
offices assigned to it. Man’s voice, tuned by 
sympathy, moving to the modulations of intel- 
ligence and love, may perform the sweetest and 
holiest ministry of human life. Do you wonder, 
then, that with books and with friendly talk J 
learned to bear my affliction cheerfully ?—Auto. 
biography. 


JAMES MILL.— 


MILL, James, an English author, born in 
1778; died in 1836. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, and was 
licensed to preach in 1798, but he at length 
rejected, his son says, “ not only the belief 
in revelation, but the foundations of what 
is commonly called natural religion.” In 
1800 he removed to London, contributed to 
magazines, and edited the Literary Journal. 
His History of British India, published in 
1818, though setting forth the errors of the 
Kast India Company, obtained for him the 
management of that company’s Indian cor- 
respondence in the revenue branch of its 
administration. In 1821-2 he published 
Hlements of Political Heonomy, and in 1829, 
an able Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind. A volume of his contribu- 
tions to the Westminster and other reviews 
appeared in 1828. 


HINDU PENANCES. 


“ A total fast for twelve days and nights, by 
a penitent with his organs controlled, and his 
mind attentive, is the penance named paraca, 
which expiates all degrees of guilt.” He who 
for a whole month eats no more than thrice 
eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, as he happens 
by any means to meet with them, shall attain 
the same abode with the regent of the moon. 
‘Sixteen suppressions of the breath, while the 
holiest of texts is repeated with the three mighty 
words, and the triliteral syllable, continued each 
day for a month, absolve even the slayer of a 
Brahmen from his hidden faults.” ‘ A priest 
who shall retain in his memory the whole 
Rigveda would be absolved from guilt, even if 
he had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, 
and had eaten food from the foulest hands.” To 
such a degree are fantastic ceremonies exalted 
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above moral duties; and so easily may the 
greatest crimes be compensated, by the merit of 
ritual, and unmeaning services. 

But the excess to which religion depraves the 
moral sentiments of the Hindus is most remark- 
ably exemplified in the supreme, the ineffable 
merit which they ascribe to the saint who makes 
penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, with no other utensils 
or effects, than those necessary in making obla- 
tions to consecrated fire: and leaving all prop- 
erty, and all worldly duties behind him, he is 
there directed to live on pure food, on certain 
herbs, roots, and fruit, which he may collect in the 
forest, to weara black antelope’s hide, or a vesture 
of bark, and to suffer the hairs of his head, his 
beard, and his nails to grow continually. He is 
commanded to entertain those who may visit his 
hermitage with such food as he himself may use, 
to perform the five great sacraments, to be con- 
stantly engaged in reading the Veda; patient of 
all extremities, universally benevolent, with a 
mind intent on the Supreme Being; a perpetual 
giver, but no receiver of gifts; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies. ‘ Let him not 
eat the produce of ploughed land, though aban- 
doned by any man, nor fruits and roots pro- 
duced in a town, even though hunger oppress 
him.—Kither let him break hard fruits with a 
stone, or let his teeth serve as a pestle.—Let 
him slide backwards and forwards on the ground ; 
or let him stand a whole day on tiptoe; or let 
him continue in motion rising and sitting alter- 
nately; but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, 
let him go to the waters and bathe. In the hot 
season let him sit exposed to five fires, four 
blazing around him with the sun above; in the 
rains let him stand uncovered, wethout even a 
mantle, where the clouds pour the heaviest show- 
ers; in the cold season, let him wear humid 
vesture ; and enduring harsher and harsher mor- 
tifications, Jet him dry up his bodily frame. Let 
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him live without external fire, without a man- 
sion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit, 
sleeping on the bare earth, dwelling at the roots 
of trees. From devout Brahmens let him re- 
ceive alms to support life, or from other house- 
keepers of twice-born classes, who dwell in the 
forest. Or, tf he has any incurable disease, let 
him advance in a straight path, towards the in- 
vincible north eastern point, feeding on water and 
air, till his mortal frame totally decay, and his 
soul become united with the Supreme.”—/Ms- 
tory of British India. 


A BRAHMEN’S WAY OF COLLECTING DEBTS. 


The sacred character of the Brahmen, whose 
life it is the most dreadful of crimes either 
directly or indirectly to shorten, suggested to 
him a process for the recovery of debts, the most 
singular and extravagant that ever was found 
among men. He proceeds to the door of the 
person whom he means to coerce, or wherever 
else he can conveniently intercept him, with 
poison or a poignard in his hand. If the person 
should attempt to pass, or make his escape, the 
Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy him- 
self. The prisoner is therefore bound in the 
strongest chains; for the blood of the self-mur- 
dered Brahmen would be charged upon his head, 
and no punishment could expiate his crime. 
The Brahmen sitting himself down, (the action 
is called sitting in dherna) fasts ; and the victim 
of his arrest, for whom it would be impious to 
eat, while a member of the sacred class is fasting 
at his door, must follow his example. It is now, 
however, not a mere contest between the resolu- 
tion or strength of the parties; for if the obsti- 
nacy of the prisoner should exhaust the 
Brahmen, and occasion his death, he is answer- 
able for that most atrocious of crimes—the mur- 
der of a priest; he becomes execrable to his 
countrymen; the horrors of remorse never fail 
to pursue him; he is shut out from the benefits 
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of society, and life itself is a calamity. As the 
Brahmen who avails himself of this expedient is 
bound for his honor to persevere, he seldom fails 
to succeed, because the danger of pushing the 
experiment too far is, to his antagonist, tremend- 
ous. Nor is it in his own concerns alone that 
the Brahmen may turn to account the sacredness 
of his person: he may hire himself to enforce in 
the same manner the claims of any other man ; 
and not claims of debt merely ; he may employ 
this barbarous expedient in any suit. What is 
still more extraordinary, even after legal pro- 
cess, even when the magistrate has pronounced 
a decision against him, and in favor of the person 
upon whom his claim is made, he may still sit in 
dherna, and by this dreadful mode of appeal make 
good his demand.—History of British India. 


THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


No people, how rude and ignorant soever, 
who have been so far advanced as to leave us 
memorials of their thoughts in writing, have 
ever drawn a more gross and disgusting picture 
of the universe than what is presented in the 
writings of the Hindus. In the conception of 
it no coherence, wisdom, or beauty, ever appears : 
all is disorder, caprice, passion, contents, por- 
tents, prodigies, violence, and deformity. It 
is perfectly evident that the Hindus never con- 
templated the universe as a connected and per- 
fect system, governed by general laws, and 
directed to benevolent ends; and it follows, asa 
necessary consequence; that their religion is no 
other than that primary worship, which is ad- 
dressed to the designing and invisible beings 
who preside over the powers of nature, accord: 
ing to their own arbitrary will, and act only for 
some private and selfish gratification. The ele. 
vated language, which this species of worship 
finally assumes, is only the refinement which 
flattery, founded upon a base apprehension of 
the divine character, ingrafts upon a mean su- 
perstition.—History of British India. 


JOHN STUART MILL.—_ 


MILL, Joun Srvuakt, an English author, 
born in London in 1806; died at Avignon 
in 1878. He was the son of James Mill, 
and until his fourteenth year was educated 
solely by his father, in a manner strikingly 
at variance with popular systems of educa- 
tion. He learned the Greek alphabet at 
three years of age, read Greek authors be- 
fore he was eight, and then began thestudy 
of Latin, geometry, and algebra. When 
twelve years old he was introduced to logic, 
and when thirteen, to political economy. 
Up to this time he had been the constant 
companion of his father, who had inspired 
him with a desire to labor for the public 
good. He was now sent to France, where 
he spent the most of his fifteenth year. On 
his return in 1821, he began the study of 
law, which he relinquished in 18238, to 
enter the examiner’s office in the India 
House. In 1828 he was promoted to the 
position of assistant examiner, and from 
1856 to the dissolution of the Company he 
was at the head of the office. 

His enthusiasm for reform was aroused 
soon after his entrance into the India House, 
by the perusal of Dumont’s Trarté de Légis- 
lation. With a few youthful friends he 
formed the “ Utilitarian Society.” He 
also contributed articles to the Traveler, 
the Chronicle, and later, to the Westminster 
Review and other periodical publications, 
In 1827 he edited Bentham’s Rationale of - 
Judicial Hvidence. In 1835 he became the 
editor of the London Review, which was 
finally merged into the Westminster. His 
System of Logie appeared in 1848; Essays 
on Some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Hconomy in 1844; Principles of Political 
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Economy in 1848. His contributions to 
the Hdinburgh and Westminster Reviews 
were published collectively in 1859, 1867, 
and 1874, under the title: Dissertations and 
Discussions, Political, Philosophical and 
Historical. In 1851 he married Mrs. 
Taylor, a lady who had long been the 
object of his deepest affection and venera- 
tion. During the seven years of an ideally 
happy marriage he wrote Liberty and The 
Subjection of Women; but they were not 
published until 1859 and 1869. 

In 1865 Mill was elected to Parliament. 
While connected with that body he pre- 
sented a petition for woman suffrage. In 
1867 he was elected Rector of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 

Among his works not previously men- 
tioned are Considerations on Representative 
Government (1861), Utihtarianism (1862), 
and An Hxamination of Sir Wiliam Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy (1865). 


EQUALITY OF TAXATION. 


For what reason ought equality to be the rule 
in matters of taxation? For the reason that it 
ought to be so in all the affairs of government. 
A government ought to make no distinction of 
persons or classes in the strength of their 
claims on it. If any one bears less than his 
fair share of the burden, some other person 
must suffer more than his share. Equality 
of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics, 
means equality of sacrifice. It means apportion- 
ing the contribution of each person toward the 
expenses of government, so that he shall feel 
neither more nor less inconvenience from his 
share of the payment than every other person ex- 
periences from his. There are persons, how- 
ever, who regard the taxes paid by each member 
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of the community as an equivalent for value re- 
ceived, in the shape of service to himself; and 
they prefer to rest the justice of making each 
contribute in proportion to his means upon the 
ground that he who has twice as much property 
to be protected receives, on an accurate calcula- 
tion, twice as much protection, and ought, on 
the principles of bargain and sale, to pay twice 
as much for it. Since, however, the assumption 
that government exists solely for the protection 
of property is not one to be deliberately adhered 
to, some consistent adherents of the guid pro 
quo principle go on to observe that protection 
being required for persons as well as property, 
and everybody’s person receiving the same 
amount of protection, a poll-tax of a fixed sum 
per head is a proper equivalent for this part of 
the benefits of government, while the remaining 
part, protection to property, should be paid for in 
proportion to property. But, in the first place, 
it is not admissible that the protection of persons 
and that of property are the sole purposes of 
government. In the second place, the practice 
of setting definite values on things essentially in- 
definite, and making them a gronnd of practical 
conclusions, is peculiarly futile in the false views 
of social questions. It cannot be admitted that 
to be protected in the ownership of ten times as 
much property is to be ten times as much pro- 
tected. If we wanted to estimate the degrees of 
benefit which different persons derive from the 
protection of government, we should have to con- 
sider who would suffer most if that protection 
were withdrawn ; to which question, if any 
answer could be made, it must be, that those 
would suffer most who were weakest in mind or 
body, either by nature or by position. 

Setting out, then, from the maxim that equal 
sacrifices ought to be demanded from all, we have 
next to inquire whether this is in fact done, by 
making each contribute the same percentage on 
his pecuniary means. Many persons maintain 
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the negative, saying that atenth part taken from 
a small income is a heavier burden than the 
same fraction deducted from one much larger ; 
and on this is grounded the very popular scheme 
of what is called a graduated property-tax, viz., 
an income-tax in which the percentage rises with 
the amount of the income. 

On the best consideration I am able to give to 
this question, it appears to me that the portion 
of truth which the doctrine contains arises 
principally from the difference between a tax 
which can be saved from luxuries and one which 
trenches, in ever so small a degree, upon the 
necessaries of life. To take a thousand a year 
from the possessor of ten thousand would not 
deprive him of anything really conducive either 
to the support or to the comfort of existence ; 
and, if such would be the effect of taking five 
pounds from one whose income is fifty, the 
sacrifice required from the last is not only greater 
than, but entirely incommensurable with, that 
imposed upon the first. The mode of adjusting 
these inequalities of pressure which seems to be 
the most equitable is that recommended by 
Bentham, of leaving a certain minimum of in- 
come, sufficient to provide the necessaries of life, 
untaxed.— Principles of Politcal Economy. 


CHOICE NECESSARY TO GROWTH. 


The human faculties of perception, judgment, 
discriminative feeling, mental activity, and even 
moral preference, are exercised only in making 
a choice. He who does anything because it is 
the custom, makes nochoice. He gains no prac- 
tice either in discerning or desiring what is best. 
The mental and moral, like the muscular powers, 
are improved only by being used. The faculties 
are called into no exercise by doing a thing 
merely because others do it, no more than by 
believing a thing only because others believe it. 
If the grounds of an opinion are not conclusive 
to the person’s own reason, his reason cannot be 
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strengthened, but is likely to be weakened by 
his adopting it: and if the inducements to an act 
are not such as are consentaneous to his own 
feelings and character (where affection, or the 
rights of others, are not concerned), it is so 
much done towards rendering his feelings and 
character inert and torpid, instead of active and 
energetic. He who lets the world, or his own 
portion of it, choose his plan of life for him, has 
no need of any other faculty than the ape-like 
one of imitation. He who chooses his plan for 
himself, employs all his faculties. He must use 
observation to see, reasoning and judgment to 
foresee, activity to gather materials for decision, 
discrimination to decide, and when he has de- 
cided, firmness and self-control to hold to his 
deliberate decision. And these qualities he re- 
quires and exercises exactly in proportion asthe 
prt of his conduct which he determines accord- 
ing to his own judgment and feelings is a large 
one. It is possible he might be guided in some 
good path, and kept out of harm’s way, without 
any of these things. But what will be his com- 
parative worth as a human being? It really is 
of importance, not only what men do, but also 
what manner of men they are that do it.. Among 
the works of man, which human life is rightly 
employed in perfecting and beautifying, the first 
in importance surely is man himself. Supposing 
it were possible to get houses built, corn grown, 
battles fought, causes tried, and even churches 
erected and prayers said, by machinery—by auto- 
matons in human form—it would be a consider- 
able loss to exchange for these automatons even 
the men and women who at present inhabit the 
more civilized parts of the world, and who assur- 
edly are but starved specimens of what nature 
can and will produce. Human nature is not a 
machine to be built after a model, and set to do 
exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, 
which requires to grow and develop itself on all 
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sides, according to the tendency of the inward 
forces which make it a living thing.—Liberty. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBERTY TO GENIUS. 


it will not be denied by anybody, that origin- 
ality is a valuable element in human affairs. 
There is always need of persons not only to dis- 
cover new truths, and point out when what were 
once truths are true no longer, but also to com- 
mence new practices, and set the example of 
more enlightened conduct, and better sense and 
taste in human life. This cannot well be gain- 
said by anybody who does not believe that the 
world has already attained perfection in all its 
ways and practices. It is true that this benefit 
is not capable of being rendered by everybody 
alike: there are but few persons, in comparison 
with the whole of mankind, whose experiments, 
if adopted by others, would be likely to be any 
improvement on established practice. But these 
few are the salt of the earth; without them, 
human life would become a stagnant pool. Not 
only is it they who introduce good things which 
did not before exist; it is they who keep the 
life in those which already existed. If there 
were nothing new to be done, would human 
intellect cease to be necessary? Would it bea 
reason why those who do the old things should 
forget why they are done, and do them like 
cattle, not like human beings? There is only 
too great a tendency in the best beliefs and prac- 
tices to degenerate into the mechanical; and 
unless there were a succession of persons whose 
ever-recurring originality prevents the grounds 
of those beliefs and practices from becoming 
merely traditional, such dead matter would not 
resist the smallest shock from anything really 
alive, and there would be no reason why civiliza- 
tion should not die out, as in the Byzantine 
Empire. Persons of genius, it is true, are, and 
are always likely to be, asmall minority ; but in 
order to have them, it is necessary to preserve 
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the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Persons of genius are ex vt termint, more individ- 
ual than any other people—less capable, conse- 
quently of fitting themselves, without hurtful 
compression, into any of the small number of 
moulds which society provides in order to save 
its members the trouble of forming their own 
character. If from timidity they consent to be 
forced into one of these moulds, and to let all 
that part of themselves which cannot expand 
under the pressure remain unexpanded, society 
will be little the better for their genius. If they 
are of a strong character, and break their fetters, 
they become a mark for the society which has 
not succeeded in reducing them to commonplace, 
to point at with solemn warning as “ wild,” 
‘erratic,’ and the like; much as if one should 
complain of the Niagara River for not flowing 
smoothly between its banks like a Dutch canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance 
of genius, and the necessity of allowing it to un- 
fold itself freely both in thought and in practice, 
being well aware that no one will deny the posi- 
tion in theory, but knowing also that almost 
every one, in reality, is totally indifferent to it. 
People think genius a fine thing ifit enables a 
man to write an exciting poem, or paint a pic- 
ture. But in its true sense, that of originality 
in thought and action, though no one says that 
it is not a thing to be admired, nearly all, at 
heart, think that they can do very well without 
it. Unhappily this is too natural tobe wondered 
at. Originality is the one thing which unorigi- 
nal minds cannot feel the use of. They cannot 
see what it is to do for them: how should they ? 
If they could see what it would do for them, it 
would not be originality. The first service which 
originality has to render them, is that of opening 
their eyes: which being once fully done, they 
would have a chance of being themselves original. 


—Liberty. 
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